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Acts xxvi. S8, 

Then Agrippa mid unto Paul^ Ahno9i ^ou permadeH me 

to be a Christian. 

It is St. Peter's advice and command to all Chris- 
tians, that they should be ready always to give an 
unsfter to e^ery man thai asketh a reason of the 
hope that is in them, with meetfness and fiar\ 
Ndthii^g could 1)6 more necessary in his age, when 
Christians were surrounded by men of other reli* 
gions, (Jewish or heathen,) who would certainly, 
upott every occasion, be apt to inquire of them, why 
they had forsaken the religion of their country and 
their forefathers, in which they had been educated, 
to embrace thia new reli^on of Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was then eoery where spoken against ^. But 
as this was necessary on the one hand, it was &tt& 
easy on the other. The proofs of Christianity Were 
open and evident ; and if men would but see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, the miracles 
which were wrought, and the prophecies which were 
fulfilled at that time, they could net be at a loss to 
give an answer, and a very satisfactory one too, to 
every humble and serious inquirer. These Chris- 
tians had all been either Jews or heathens ; and it 
is unreasonable to think they would change their re*" 
q[)ective religions, when there was every thing to 

• 1 Pet, iii. 15. *» Acts Kxviii. 22. 
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2 King Agrippa's Answer to Paul. 

deter them from making such a change, withou 
such clear proofs of Christianity, such prevailing ar 
guments of its truth, as they were not able in rea 
son, and with a good conscience, to resist. So thai 
for them to give an answer to such as asked a reason 
of their faith, was only in effect to relate the motives 
of then* own conversion. But length of time, and 
difference of circumstances, haVe made some altera- 
tion in this point. We are now, though not bom 
Christians, yet generally made sd before we are ca- 
pable either of giving or understanding any reasoiis 
at all, upon the stipulation and engagements of 
others for us ; wMch, when we come to age, we are 
bound to fulfil, liot so much because they promised 
for us, as because the things are antecedently rea-^ 
sonable, and our duty. As we grow tip^ and b^fai 
to know any thing about religion, we find that bf 
Christ in posde^sion, established by our law9, and 
professed by oUr fathers ; and, as we discern nothing 
but what is excellent and holy in t^s religion, no* 
thing but what is worthy of God and beneficial to 
niian, manjr bf u^, it may be, carry our inquiries no 
further, but embrace Christianity without any par- 
ticular examination into the evidences of Hs truth. 
At)d I am far from disparaging such a faith as this^ 
provided only that it be accompanied with integrity 
of heart and life.-* 

But when this is said on one side, it is also to be 
remembered on the other, that further information 
on a subject of this consequence may be useful at all 
times, and must be highly eitpedient in the present ; 
when certain adversaries are risen up, who treat all 
revelation as needless, and all pretensions to it as 
imposture. In this situation it is incumbent upon 
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iis to lay before jou^ with all sincerity and plainness, 
the proofs that our religion came from God : and in 
this most important debate, (the most interesting 
that can possibly be brought before you,) we ask no 
more than an attentive hearing and an honest hearty 
while we appeal^ in behalf of Christianity, to the con- 
sciences and common sense of mankind. 

The argument which had so much weight with 
king Agrippa^ as to make him declare in the text, 
that St. Paul almost persuaded him to become a 
Christian^ was principally the relation of that apo- 
stle's own miraculous conversion. Saul, who was 
iafterwards called Paul, was a bitter enemy to the 
religion of Christ, and a zealous and active perse- 
cutor of all that called upon his name. Not content 
with making havoc of the church which was at Je- 
rusalem, entering into the houses of Christians, and 
haling men and women to prison, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord ; not content, I say, with doing this at Je- 
rusalem, he got letters from the high priest to go to 
Damascus, about one hundred and' sixty miles, that 
if he found any Christians there, whether they wer6 
men or women, he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem, in order there to have them punished with 
the utmost severity. Surely this man was in ear- 
nest ; and resolved, if possible, to extirpate the very 
name of Christianity from the earth. In the height 
of his fury, armed as he was with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, and in this very jour- 
ney to Damascus, as he drew near to the city, At 
}nidday, O king, I saw, says he, a light Jrom hea- 
ven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journey ed with me. And 
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4 King Agrvppfis Answer to Paul. 

when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard i 
voice speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebreu 
tongue f Saulf Saul, why persecutest thou me? itik 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And 1 
said. Who art thou. Lord? And he said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest ^. You know the se- 
quel of this histoty, that from that time this zealous 
persecutor of our religion became as zealous a wit- 
ness, and an apostle of it ; spent the rest of his life 
in preaching the faith which once he destroyed; and, 
after having suffered numberless tribulations in its 
defence, at last ]aid down his life for its sake. 

If the whole evidence of Christianity rested upon 
the single case of St. Paul, that religion, even then, 
would have better proofs of its truth, than any rival 
religion in the world. The single testimony of this 
one apostle for his religion, considered in all its cir- 
cumstances, carries in it more force and demonstra- 
tion, than the evidence of all the witnesses for 
Mahometanism put together. His writings shew 
that he was no fool, and his suflferings that he was 
no impostor; and, admitting only the supposition 
that he was a man of sense and probity, an impartial 
review of the case will tempt you to make the same 
confession with Agrippa in the text. Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. 

My design however at present is to lay my foun- 
dation wider, and to represent to you the proofs of 
our religion in a more general way. In order to 
which I observe. 

First, That a divine revelation was highly expe^ 
dient, as it was much wanted in the world, especially 

*^ Acts xxvi. 13, 14, 15. 
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upon the following accounts : to discover a perfect 
rule of duty ; to enforce the observation of it by 
proper motives and sanctions ; and, in case of fail- 
ure, to teach men the conditions of pardon, and the 
means of reconciling themselves to God. 

Mankind were in great want of a proper rule of 
duty, the wisest of them being unable to frame one 
that was perfect, without blemish or defect ; and the 
far greater part utterly unable either to discover one 
for themselves, or to judge rationally of the merits of 
those of others. There is no reason to think that 
the generality of men had either more leisure or 
greater abilities for inquiries of this kind formerly, 
than they have af present. And what rule of moral 
conduct could you now expect from the lower classes 
of mankind ? If it be said that they must submit to 
the rules of their superiors, I ask, who these superiors 
are? The philosopher, as such, has no authority 
over the plainest countryman alive ; and if the latter 
will not receive his dictates freely, the former has 
neither right nor power to impose them. Let us 
then call in the assistance of the civil magistrate, and 
suppose him to enforce a system of duty by civil pe- 
nalties. Still you see it must be left to the discre- 
tion of the magistrate, what system of duty he will 
choose to enforce ; and to his will and pleasure, whe- 
ther he will enforce any at all. But suppose the 
magistrate both weU disposed and able to judge in 
this affair, then indeed some good may be done, as 
he may give some countenance to the cause of vir- 
tue, and punish at least the grosser instances of vice. 
But numberless crimes must escape his notice, and 
some perhaps may even defy his power. And then 
as to rewards, no magistrate upon earth can make 

bS 
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such provision, as to render to every man accord- 
ing to hie toorif and assign to hb subjects spedal 
advantages in proportion as they conform themadves 
to his laws. So that, be his rule of morality as per- 
fect as it will, it must in a vast variety of caaes be 
left entirely unsupported. Revelation therefore is 
highly expedient and useful in this view, viz. to en- 
force a proper rule of duty, as well as discover and 
fix it. And accordingly some persons, who will not 
idlow it to be necessary in the last mentioned re- 
spect, yet admit of its being so in the other. If it 
suggests to any one more knowledge, and more mo- 
tives for the practice of virtue, than otherwise a man 
can have ; if it supplies him with more arguments 
and reasons to engage him to do his duty, or sets 
them in a plainer and clearer light than they would 
be without revelation, in this case it becomes of sin- 
gular use and service to mankind ^. 

Besides this, revelation is necessary, when men 
have once transgressed their duty, to teach them the 
conditions of pardon, and the means of reconciling 
themselves to God. Every sinner, who considers 
things, must be sensible that he is upon ill terms 
with his Maker, and that his iniquities have sepa^ 
rated between God and him. And if he hath any 
thoughts of renewing his acquaintance, and making 
his peace with God, he must be very solicitous to 
know whether any thing in his own power can con- 
tribute towards such a reconciliation. His reason 
perhaps may tell him, that sorrow for what is past, 
and amendment for the time to come, are the most 
probable means of recommending him to the divine 

^ Dr. Sykes's Priti. and Connex. p. 244, &c. 
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compassion. But his reason can give him no conn 
plete satisfiEurtion in the point : and it may persuade 
him, that God in his justice is more concerned io 
punish the offender, than in his mercy to forgive the 
penitent. Besides, this same reason of his, if it be 
corrupted by wrong education, or influenced by su- 
perstition, (which is likely enough to be the case,) 
will be more apt to lead him wrong than right ; and 
instead of real amendment, will make him have re- 
course to some ridiculous rites and superstitious va- 
nities, which, though very troublesome to himself, 
are of no estimation in the sight of God, and have no 
manner of tendency to regain his fitvour. In this 
situation, how desirable must it be to have a mes- 
senger as it were from heaven, with the offers and 
the conditions of pardon in his hand! and how 
beauti/ul would be the feet of him thai bringeth 
such good tidings^ that pubUsheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good^ that pubUsheth std- 
vation ® / 

As revelation was highly expedient, and much 
wanted, upon these several accounts; so, considering 
the perfections and goodness of God, men might 
humbly hope that he would afford one. They have 
not indeed any right to it, nor could they reason- 
ably complain of being unjustly dealt with, if it was 
withheld. But, however, though not due from the 
justice, it might humbly be expected from the mercy 
of Grod ; and they might hope that a Being of his 
gracious goodness would give them some intimations 
of his will, as their highest perfection consisted in 
knowing and obeying it. And it seem^ indeed a 

^ J^saiah lii. 7. 
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little wonderful, that men who talk so much of the 
henevolence of the Deity, as our modem uiibdieiwn 
itfect to do, should not be able to see that this must 
indiue him to vouchsafe his assistance, where it ia so 
mudi wanted, and of ao great use, te give Ugkt t9 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadmo ^ 
deafh, and to guide their feet in the way qfpemcfi^. 
If the God and Father of mankind can leave them ta^ 
posed and helpless, as the ostrich does her eggm in 
the earth^Jbrgetting that the foot may crush them^ 
or that the wild beast may break them ^; if he is 
hardened against his offspring, as though they Weire 
not his; notwithstanding we cannot perhapa cwi'- 
plain of the justice of such proceeding, because we 
have deserved it, yet admire the benevolence of it 
let him who can. A being of another charactet 
could do no less, and a being of a benevc^nt one 
would surdy do more ; it might very reasooabty be 
expected, that he would make some discovery of lus 
will, and that, as the Psalmist ai^es, because gra^ 
dous and righteous is the Lord, ther^/bre will he 
teach sinners in the way \ 

Having thus asserted the want of a revelation in 
general, and shewn that there was some reason to 
expect one, let us now cast our eyes upon that of the 
gospd in particular, and see whether the contents 
of it be worthy of Grod, and the proob of it such as 
ought to satisfy a reasonable man. For thoii^ its 
being worthy of God is in itself no direct procrf that 
it actually came from him, yet» on the other ha^d^ 
if it contains any thing pkunly unworthy of God, 
that will prove that God is not the author of it : 

' Luke i. 79. ^ Job xxxix. 14, 15. ^ Psalm xxv. 8. 
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ioid the reason is, because we know from our natu- 
ral iiotions of bis perfections, tbat God can reveal 
nothing unworthy of himself, or inconsistent with 
those perfections. But look through the gospel from 
one end of it to the other, and you will find nothing 
of this kind. The whole plan of it proceeds upon a 
supposition^ of the truth whereof we may all be pon- 
vinced by sad experience, that we are at present in 
a lapsed and degenerate state. And the grand de- 
sign of it is to rescue us out of this state of degene* 
racy and corruption, and restore us to the glorious 
Uheriy of the children qfGod^ In order to this it 
acquaints us, that though we are enemies to God by 
wicked works, yet he is in a disposition to be recon* 
cilegd to us ; that the great Eeconciler, or Mediator in 
this affair, is his only begotten Son, who was himself 
the sacrifice offered up in hom^e to the divine holi- 
ness, and to his own and his Father's love of man- 
kind ; that he committed the word, or ministry, of 
reconciliation to his apostles,, who have given men 
the. knowledge of salvation by the doctrine of remis- 
sion of sins ; and who, as Christ's ambassadors, be* 
seech them in his stead, and in his name, to be re* 
conciled to God. This is the general scheme of 
Christianity, equally full of grace and glory ; which 
is 80 far from being likely to have been contrived 
and invented by a few ignorant and wicked impos* 
tors, that it seems to be entirely worthy of the holi- 
ness, wisdom, and goodness, from which it is> sup- 
posed to proceed. If we examine more minutely 
into the particular doctrines of this religion, we shall 
find some that surpass the understanding, but none 

* Rom. viii. 21. 
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that contradict the reason of mankind : i. e. we shall 
find some doctrines concerning mysterious truths, 
which are indeed above reason, but not contaaj to 
it. Nor is this any wonder, since the human mind 
is not of such a vast, extensive capacity as to be the 
measure of all truth ; nor is it at all improbable, that 
a revelation made by God should contain some doc- 
trines which reason by itself could not discover ; and 
which, after they are revealed, reason is still unaMe 
perfectly to comprehend. And if men will have nq 
religion but what is absolutely without mystery, the 
consequence will be, that they must have no religion 
at all ; for even natural religion, or the religion of 
reason itself, in the first and leading articles of it, 
concerning the nature and perfections of God and 
some others, has difficulties which quite distress our 
reason, and depths which the line of human under- 
standing cannot fathom. Our comfort is, that if 
Christianity has its mysteries, they are mysteries not 
of iniquity but of godliness. Whether their nature 
be fully comprehended or not, their practical ten* 
dency cannot justly be denied ; as they are engage- 
ments and motives to the purest and most sublime 
morality that was ever heard of in the world. 

The morals of the gospel teach men nothing but 
what is excellent and holy, and what may well be- 
come a Being of infinite wisdom and purity to pre* 
scribe to his creatures. Here is nothing barbarous 
or bloody, idolatrous or wicked, or even superstitious 
and vain ; but the worship of God is exalted to as 
great a spirituality as is consistent with our condi* 
tion, and all the duties in effect comprehended in 
two, the love of him, and of one another. ** The sa- 
** craments, the ceremonies, the priesthood, are but 
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** salutary aids to succour our weakness ; outward 
** and sensible signs to increase in ourselves and 
^ others the knowledge and love of our common Fa- 
^ ther ; or, in fine, necessary means to keep us within 
*^ the bounds of order, union, and obedience." Can 
any thing be more worthy of God than such an in- 
stitution as this? ought we not to wish it true, 
though we were not able to demonstrate the truth 
of it ? But as the principles and duties of this reli- 
gion are worthy of God, so are the proofs of it such 
as may and ought to satisfy every reasonable man. 
The great Founder of it works innumerable miracles ; 
not in a clandestine manner before a few select 
friends, or in any way liable to a jyst suspicion ; but 
before the face of a whole people, who were enemies, 
and incredulous.' These miracles cannot be ascribed 
to the assistance of evil spirits, because they are de- 
structive of their interests and dominion, and many 
of them besides too great to be effected by their 
power. There could be no agreement or collusion 
between the persons concerned, because they are 
done occasionally, and as it were by accident, as ob- 
jects and opportunities are offered; and several of 
them are performed even upon the absent and the 
dead. This power is not confined to the single per- 
son of the Prophet, but communicated to a great 
number of his disciples; who being appointed by 
him the principal witnesses and planters of his reli- 
gion, go forth^ and preach every where^ the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with 
signs following ^. 

These miracles of Jesus Christ sufliciently shew 

^ Mark xvr. 20. 
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that he was a teacher come from Godjfor no «mm 
C€M do the miraclee that he did except God he with 
him ^ And had he pretended to be no more than a 
teacher sent from God, or some great prophet, his 
pretensions would be fully justified by his works ; Ae 
same works that I do^ says he, hear witness qfw^^ 
that the Father hath sent me *". But he is not con* 
tent with the general character of a prophet ; he 
pretends to one of a peculiar kind: in short, he 
daims to be the Messiah of the Jews, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write \ 
And therefore as in confirmation of this claim he has 
appealed to Moses and the prophets, to Moses and 
the prophets we ^ust go. And it is very evident, 
that those things which Grod h^fore had shewed hff 
the mouth ofM his prophets^ that Christ should do 
and st{jffer, he hath so JutfUled^. The prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, the tribe and family out of 
which he should spring, the virginity of his mother, 
the time when he should come, the place where he 
should be bom, the appearance he should make in 
the world, the cruel treatment he should receive 
from it, his death and burial ; and yet notwithstand- 
ing this, his exaltation to such power, as to put all 
enemies under his fret; these, and several other 
predictions, pointing out him that was to come, were 
all exactly accomplished in Jesus Christ. The Jews 
are perplexed with their own prophecies; they know 
not how to reconcile the distress and the glory which 
are by turns foretold of the Messiah ; and have 
therefore invented a fiction concerning two Mes- 
siahs, one of whom is only to suffer, and the other 

' John iii. 2. ™ John v. 36. " John i. 45. ** Acts iii. 18. 
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to reign and prosper. But this solution is as much 
without necessity, as it is without foundation. All 
things are reconciled in Jesus Christ. We see him 
for a while in the most distressful scenes of life and 
death ; we esteem him stricken^ smitten ofGod, and 
afflicted. lie is brotight as a lamb to the slaughter, 
cut qffout of the land qf the living p, and forsaken 
as it were by God and man. And yet after this we 
see him rising gloriously from the grave, and hear 
him declare to his disciples, that all power is given 
unto him in heaven and in earth : in consequence 
whereof he gives them a commission to go and 
teach all nations ; and assures^ them in effect, that 
they should not want success, by adding, that he 
would he with them alwtxy^ even unto the end of the 
world % 

We see this promise effectually made good, in 
what has been called the greatest miracle in Chris- 
tianity, its establishment. A religion which takes 
its rise, as to all outward appearance, from a few 
poor and illiterate men, without eloquence, without 
interest, without power; a religion which neither 
gratifies the sensuality of men, nor flatters their 
pride : on the contrary, it proposes to them the be^ 
lief of mysteries which surpass their understanding, 
and the practice of a morality which sacrifices all 
their darUng passions. It has the prejudices, the 
vices, the religions, the powers of the world to con- 
tend with. And the very Author of it declares, that 
whoever will follow him must be ready to forsake 
every things else, and prepare for a state of suffer- 
ings and persecution. Yet under all these disadvan*- 

P Isaiah liii. 4, 7, 8. ^ Matt, xxviii. 18, 19, ao» 
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tages, and in spite of all this opposition, this religiod 
spreads through the world : it triumphs over all th6 
arguments of philosophers, the edicts of emperors, 
the engines and instruments of idolatry, which op- 
posed aU its force against it. And since both earth 
and hel[ thus conspired to destroy it, we must needs 
think that its preservation and success can only be 
ascribed to Heaven. 

But because it has been suggested, that there are 
certain ages and periods of the world' when any 
thing of this kind will go down ; i. e. when any reli- 
gious imposture will make its way among ignorant 
and credulous meniklet it just be remembered, thai 
the time when the gospel made its appearance was 
not one of those dark and ignorant ages. On the con- 
trary, it came upon the stage when the stage was 
crowded, as it were, with persons who hardly ever had 
their equals for learning, eloquence, and politeness. 
And their history and writings have spread such a 
light over that period, that there is no other remote 
one, with the state and transactions of which we are 
so well acquainted. We have by this means the plea- 
sure of seeing several facts and customs, places and 
persons, and characters of persons, nientioned in the 
New Testament, confirmed by the collateral testi- 
mony of other writers. This is of itself no mean ar- 
gument that the books of the New Testament are 
authentic, and of the date and value to which they 
pretend. For impostors generally blunder in some 
or other of these matters ; and in undertaking to 
write about things of which they have no certain 
knowledge, their ignorance detects their iraud. But 
besides this, these books were received by all Chris- 
tians, were read in their public assemblies, were 
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translated into different languages, were quoted by 
ecclesiastical writers ; and even the writers on the 
other side, the ancient enemies and opposers of 
Christianity, do not tax the books that contain the 
accounts of it with being spurious. And lastly, the 
numerous and successive sectaries and heretics, which 
in every age have disturbed the peace of the church, 
plainly prove, that it was impossible either to forge 
or impose new sacred books, or to corrupt the old. 
For the orthodox and they would be a sort of spies 
upon the actions of one another ; and no imposture 
of this kind could be contrived by one party, but 
what the other would soon find out and expose. 
** So that if we go back from age to age to Jesus 
<< Christ himself, we shall see Christians, heretics, 
•* Jews, and pagans, aU giving testimony to the same 
** facts and to the same books ''." 

I have laid before you, in as summary a way as I 
could, the principal evidence of our religion. It has 
been observed, that revelation was highly expedient 
and much wanted ; that considering the perfections 
and goodness of God, there was some reason to hope 
for it ; that the Christian revelation, both as to its 
doctrines and duties, contains nothing but what is 
worthy of God, and what may justly be supposed to 
proceed from him ; and that it is positively proved 
to have proceeded from him by the miracles of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. Moreover it was 
shewn, that as Christ appealed to the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, so in him the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, relating to the Messiah, were ful- 
filled ; that the establishment of this religion was so 

"^ See archbishop of Cambrays Life» p. 334. 
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miraculous, that the hand of God appears to have 
been plainly in it ; and that the books which contain 
the accounts of it are genuine and authentic. A wise 
man may reasonably enough be satisfied with this 
evidence, and persuaded thereby to be a Christian ; 
as the wisest, and best, and greatest of men actually 
have been in every age since it first appeared in the 
world. If some others reject it, let that give ywx no 
concern ; whether they are induced to do so by 
their reason or their passions, is a point you need not 
determine ; to their oum Master they Mtand orJblL 
It is of infinitely greater consequence to every one of 
us, to take care that his own life, as well as his fiuth, 
be Christian. For Christianity is not a name^ a 
sect, an outward profession ; but it is that grace qf 
God which hringeth ecdvation, by teaching ns that, 
denying ungodUnese and worldly luete, we ehould 
live soberly 9 righteously y and godly , in the present 
worlds Let us therefore (in the words of another 
apostle) add to am Jaith virtue; and to virtue 
knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; and to 
temperance patience ; and to patience godliness ; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to bro^ 
therhf kindness charity. For if these tilings he in 
you'y and abound, they make you that ye shaU neither 
he barren nor unfruitful in the knmoledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ^. To whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

• Titus ii. II, 12. ^2 Pet. i. 5 — 8. 
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Acts iv. 33. 

And with great power gave the apostles witness of the re^ 

sfirrection of the Lord Jesus. 

xHE resurrection of Christ being a fact of an ex- 
traordinary nature, and urged not merely for itself, 
but in support of as extraordinary pretensions, it is 
but reasonable to expect that it should be attended 
with very clear and satisfactory evidence. But be 
this as reasonable as it will, it is on the other hand 
highly absurd to call for such evidence as is unneces- 
sary or improper; and absurder still to insist on 
such as is impossible, and what the very nature of 
the thing will not admit. The case we are to con- 
sider being a distant event, is not capable of every 
kind of proof. It cannot, for instance, be evinced in 
a mathematical or metaphysical way, from the con- 
nexion and agreement of the ideas; and though 
some men have been so unreasonable as to insist on 
evidence, which they had no right to demand, yet 
none pretend that Christ should appear to every per- 
son of every age, in order to give him sensible evi- 
dence that ^e is risen. The matter then at last must 
depend upop testimony of some sort or other ; and 
the only inquiry with us ought to be, whether what 
we have at present be credible and sufficient, such as 
safely may, and such as reasonably ought to be relied 
on. Exceptions indeed have been made, and many 
cavils raised against it ; but none has been offered 
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with a greater air of triumph than the circumstance: 
of our Lord's appearing only to his friends and foK 
lowers. But so different are the sentiments of di-r 
vine wisdom and of human folly, that this circum- 
stance, which unbelievers urge as a plea for their in- 
fidelity, the apostles seem to insist on as an advan- 
tage to their cause, and a reason why we should re- 
ceive their witness. Had Christ appeared after hi& 
resurrection to the Jewish rulers, or had he appeared 
to a more considerable body of men, the Roman s€k 
nate ; nay, had he appeared to all the dwellers both 
at Jerusalem and at Rome, it is impossible for us to 
say what would have been the issue. But we all 
stand here as witnesses, and this day ^ is a happy in- 
dication of the success of that method^ which God 
was pleased to take, in shewing him jopenly not ta 
all the people, but to chosen witnesses, who wer^ 
most intimately acquainted with him before his pa«k 
sion, and who did eat and drink with him q/ier h^ 
rose Jrom the dead ^ : upon these accounts the iqpo» 
sties were left qualified to bear witness oi this great 
ey^nt, with regard to mere human qualifications; 
and the further succours, which they received firom 
above, wiU be taken notice of in the course of theae 
observations. With great power gave the apostles 
witness^ &c. 

The words must mean c^ither all or some of these 
things : their power of working mirades, the wisr 
dom and courage with which they preaphed this ais 
ticle of their Lord's resurrection, or the wonderful 
success with which their preaching was attended 
And taken together, they contain this proposition, 

• 

* Easter-day. b Acts x, 40, 41. 
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That the apostles were proper, powerful, and success- 
M witnesses of the resurrection of Christ. And I 
conceive all that is necessary, at least all that can 
conveniently be offered in a discourse of this nature, 
will fall within the proof of this single point. 

It should however be previously observed, that the 
raising a person from the dead is a fact capable of 
being performed ; as there is no impossibility, nd 
contradiction in the nature of the thing, and as there 
is a Power in being able to effect it. It must be ob« 
served further, that the restoration of a dead person 
to life again is a matter capable of being attested ; 
since as good evidence may be given, that the same 
per^n who died is alive again, as that he ever lived 
at all. Both these points may be easily proved, or 
are rather so evident, that they can scarce be proved 
by any thing plainer than themselves ; and he who 
denies them does not so much want the faith of a 
Christian, as the reason of a man. Allowing then 
that the resurrection of a dead man is a matter po9* 
siUe to be performed, and capable of being attested, 
the way is open for us to examine the evidence 
brought for that of Jesus Christ. And that the apo« 
sties were proper and credible witnesses in this happy 
event, will soon appear, if we do but seriously attend 
to the known qualifications of witnesses in any case, 
viz. their own certainty of the fact, and their since- 
rity in reporting it to others. It therefore remains 
td be proved, that the apostles were certain of, and 
consequently not deceived in the point of Christ's re- 
surrection ; and likewise sincere in their relation of 
it, without any design to deceive us. 

With reference to the first point, if the apostles 
were deceived as to the fact of Christ's resurrection, 

c 2 
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it is either because our senses deceive us in all cases, 
or because there was something particular in this to 
occasion such a deception. He who can seriously 
maintain that our senses always deceive us, is not an 
adversary to dispute with in this place. He must 
first be convinced, by a chain of natural conse- 
quences, of the infinite perfections of our Creator; 
that he is not a malevolent or a capricious Being, 
who delights in the errors, or sports himself with the 
delusions of his creatures, but of infinite goodness 
and veracity ; and that therefore he could never im- 
part to us faculties, which should inevitably mislead 
us, and be the eternal sources of error and diswder. 
We then, who esteem ourselves the workmanship of 
a good and gracious God, may be fully assured that 
the senses he has given us may be credited. And if 
so, how could the witnesses of Christ's resurredion 
be deceived in it ? They had sensible evidence, as 
good as can be desired ; or supposing the fact real, 
as clear and incontestable as could be afforded ; their 
ears, and eyes, and hands, convinced them that it 
was their Master. They saw and felt, they eat and 
drank with him ; ai^d a conversation continued for 
forty days, must needs afford them full satisfaction, 
that it was the same person whom they had attended 
in his lifetime. 

It must be remembered, as a very advantageous 
circumstance in their favour, that as they were far 
from expecting this event before it happened, so 
they were as slow and backward in believing it after.. 
They treated the first news of it as idle tales % and 
looked upon the first appearances as mere illusions ; 

* Luke xxiv. ii. 
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they were terrified and affrighted^ and supposed 
that they had seen a spirit \ It cannot therefore 
be imagined, but that men, who had once entertained 
these suspicions, would take all possible care and 
precaution not to be finally imposed on. To this 
purpose they had all imaginable opportunities al- 
lowed them; their Master condescended with the 
greatest goodness to appeal to all their senses; Behold 
my hands and my feet ^ that it is I myself: handle 
me^ and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have ®. But while they yet belieted 
not for joy, and wondered, rather than gave a calni 
dispassionate assent, at once to give them time to 
recollect themselves, and to shew the most undoubted 
signs of real life, he called for meat, and did eat be* 
fore them ^. This conversation with them seems en- 
tirely to have removed all their scruples ; only one of 
their number, being absent from the assembly, was 
still unbelieving. But his unbelief turned at last to 
the more confirmation of the faith, as he soon received 
such evidence and conviction as he was no longer 
able to resist. After this, we hear no more of their 
suspicions ; they as little questioned the truth of his 
resurrection, as of any action of his life before he suf- 
fered ; and had the same infallible proofs of his being 
then alive, as that he ever was alive at all. In 
short, their doubts were so entirely vanished, that 
their old hopes of temporal dominion began again to 
revive; and they seem to have expected, that he 
would immediately restore again the kingdom, to 
Israel^. In the height of these hopes they were 
again disconcerted by his ascension. The angel 

^ Luke xxiv. 37. . * Luke xxiv. 39. 

f Luke xxiv. 43. «f Acts i. 6. 
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mildlj reproves their rarpriae and astonishmeiiC upon 
this occasion ; but as the nature of Christ's kingdom 
was one of the things which thej were not yet abk 
to bear, he adapts his discourse to their preposses** 
•ions, and tells them, that this same Jesms, wkick 
was taken up into heaven, should so come m Hie 
manner as they had seen him go into heaven \ It 
is plain this discourse would leave them in full hopes 
of seeing him again ; and perhaps they expected to 
aee him shortly return with legions of angds, in 
order to assert his right to the throne of his fisther 
David. Lest they should be too forward in any at- 
tempts or reports of this kind, he himself had oom^ 
manded them to tarry at Jerusalem in expectation 
of the promise he had made them, which they would 
doubtless interpret agreeably to their own precon- 
ceived opinions. Here therofore they continued in 
great suspense for the event, till the day of Pmtecost 
was fully come, and then all was cleared up to tiiem 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost. 

Here now arises a distinct kind of evidence, in 
which it was not possible for them to be deceived. 
Their Master's promise of sending the Spirit ^ 
truth, who should guide them into all tnUh '\ was 
now effectually made good ; in consequence whereof 
they immediately found and felt themselves very dif- 
ferent men from what they were before. Their no- 
tions and their views were altered and exalted, and 
their minds supematurally supplied with all that 
courage and conduct, that resolution and wisdom, 
which were necessary to plant a new religion. To 
this it must be added, that they found themselves 

^ Acts i. If. i John xvi. 7. 13. 
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enabled to speak aU languages, and to work all mira* 
des, even that of raising the dead. How then could 
they avoid being certain of thebr Lord^s resurrection, 
when they were conscious to themselves of this wit- 
ness, and of these effects of it ? They had as it were 
an internal sensation, and intimate consciousness of 
it; and over and above that sensible evidence, (the 
certainty and sulBSciency of which was never doubted, 
but by the wildest enthusiasts, or the most extrava- 
gant sceptics,) they had an intimate knowledge and 
feeling of this &tct, and were assured that their Mas- 
ter was risen, by what was transacted in their own 
minds. Upon the whole then, the apostles could 
not be deceived as to the point of Christ's resurrec- 
tion ; they had better evidence for the reality of it 
than of any external object in nature, and were 
equally certain of it as of their own existence. 

It may now therefore be justly suspected, that we 
shall be called upon to alter the state of the ques- 
tion, and to consider the apostles, not as persons who 
were themselves dec^ved, but as men who designed 
to deceive the world. But they who offer sugges- 
tions of this nature ought to tell us distinctly, what 
ends the apostles proposed to serve by this impos- 
ture, and what inducements could prevail with them 
to persist in it, in opposition to all the discourage- 
ments which they met with. Sensible persons are 
not apt to engage in affairs of moment without any 
views or designs at all ; much less against all the 
motives in the woiid, against reason and interest, 
against honour and conscience, against their happi^ 
ness here and hereafter. It will appear at first sight, 
that the love of fame, or an ambition to distinguish 
themselves as the founders of a new religion, will 

c 4 
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not sufficiently account for their conduct, or be able 
to support the stress which has sometimes been laid 
upon it. It does not often happen, that men of 
their low education and figure either invent or en-k 
tertain such ambitious projects. They are here sup« 
posed to be mere impostors, and to know that their 
Master himself was so too; they could therefore ex- 
pect no assistance from him, or from heaven ; and^ 
how then could they be sanguine, or rather absurd 
enough, to dream of success ? But be this difficulty 
also got over, what methods did they actually take 
in order to succeed ? Did they strike in with the pre- 
vailing notions of the people ? or did they not rather 
proclaim a Messiah of a character quite contrary to 
what had been their own, and what continued to 
be the expectation of the Jews? Have they made 
any discoveries in the writings which they have 
left behind them, that they were actuated by such 
passions, and influenced by such motives, as they 
are here charged with ? On the contrary, they have 
left tokens behind them in every place of a very 
different spirit. They relate their own defects and 
failings with the greatest simplicity ; but otherwise 
they preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord; and therefore must necessarily foresee, that 
whatever success they met with, they would only 
be looked upon as a sort of under-worknien, whilst 
the honour of being the author of this new reli- 
gion would redound solely to him, whom they knew 
to be a dead impostor. That a number of men 
should persist in such a foolish project as this, and 
that there should not be one false brother amongst 
them, who could be prevailed on either by re- 
wards or punishments to betray the whole con- 
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trivance^ is a point too hard for the faith of a 
Christian, and can only suit the credulity of an un- 
believer. 

It is by no means worth our while to examine 
what other causes the wisdom of infidelity may be 
pleased to assign^ in order to account for the apo- 
stles' conduct. I would only ask, whether it be pos- 
sible for any men in any case to give sufficient proofs 
of their sincerity ? And if it be, I will venture to as- 
sert further, that greater proofs of sincerity never 
were, never will, never can be given by men in any 
circumstances, than what were given by the wit- 
nesses of Christ's resurrection. They left all that they 
had in this world, which, be it more or less, was ac- 
companied with ease and innocence, to prosecute a 
scheme, which exposed them to infinite sufi*erings, 
and, on the present supposition, involved them in the 
most horrible guilt. They every day found by sad 
experience, that if in this life only they had hope in 
Christy they were qfaU men most miserable^; and 
it is plain, that if they knew themselves to be false 
witnesses of his resurrection, they could have no 
hope with reference to another. They had been 
educated in the Jewish reh'gion, from which they 
coilld not but have learnt, that God would severely 
punish all forgery and false witness, especially in 
matters of religion. They could therefore expect 
nothing in the other world from the hands of a God 
of truth, but his severest vengeance. And if it shall 
be suggested, that they believed nothing either of 
the Jewish religion, or the life of the world to come, 
(not to take notice here how improbable it is th^t 

^ I Cor. XV. 19. 
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tiieae unlearned and ignorant men should be svcA 
pit^cients in the science of infidelity,) let it oi^ be 
considered, that upon these principles it would have 
been natural for them to have acted just the quite 
contrary part to what they really did. If they be^ 
lieved no future state, surely their wisest way would 
have been to have made the best use of the present, 
and to have enjoyed it as long, and with as mudi 
satisfection, as was possible. But instead ^ this^ 
they enter into a plot, as it ware, against their own 
lives ; and without any prospect of a future reward 
or happiness, deliberately contrive their own misery 
in every period of what they supposed thdr whok 
existence. It is impossible to say what is folly and 
madness, if this be not so ; and yet it seems at the 
same time these very men had sense and sagacity 
enough to see through the whde imposture of Moses 
and the prophets. Here again is an absurdity, whidi 
whoever can believe has no occasion to comj^ment 
Christians for the strength of their faith. 

It must then, I think, appear very plainly, that 
whether the apostles expected a fiiture state or not, 
they acted a most unaccountable part in this affair 
of Christ's resurrection, unless they really believed 
it. If they had no prospect beyond the grave, why 
should they bring themselves down with sorrow to 
it by a violent and untimely death ? And if they had 
any expectation of a judgment to come, how is it 
conceivable that they would expose themselves to 
it, by dying in attestation of what they knew to be 
an execrable falsehood ? There are, it is true, severd 
instances of men's dying, rather than relinquish their 
errors : but even in these cases^ their sufferings and 
death are at least an argument of their sincerity. 
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And therefore tha^e is no resemUanoe between the 
case of auch persons who die for opinions, which they 
believe to be true, and that of the apostles djring in 
attestation of a fact, which they knew to be false. 
If there be any other instances of men who went fur* 
ther than this, and died even with a lie in their 
mouths, by denying facts of which they had been 
plainly guilty, they had doubtless their reasons for 
this behavioiu*, and hoped by their dissimulation to 
obtain their pardon. But this case is by no means 
parallel to that of the aportles ; since their hopes of 
pardon could only arise^ not from the concealment, 
but the confession of their guilt ; and their only way 
to avoid deatii was plainly to acknowledge their im- 
posture. Not <»ie however of their number could be 
prevailed on by any means to own any fraud at all, 
or even to be silent upon the subject. They de- 
clared, they could not hut speai the things which 
ihey had seen and heard; that as for their lives, 
they were in the hands of God, whom they were 
obliged, and whom they were resolved, to obey ra^ 
ther than man; that they had been taught to ex- 
pect, and were ready to suffer death in testimony of 
the truth ; and in the mean time they rejoiced, that 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame and per- 
secution for the name of Christ. It is well known 
that the event did not disappoint their expectations : 
they actually laid down their lives in attestation ^ 
the facts which they had delivered ; and sealed the 
truths with their blood, which they had now spread 
far and wide by their preaching. It need only be 
said upon this occasion, and it is, I think, too plain 
to be contested, that if they were deceivers, they were 
such deceivers as had all the marks of honest men. 
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But ffwe receive the witnees qfmen^ the wUmeu 
iff God is greater^ . We must not therefiMe drop 
the evidence of the apostles here, how credible so* 
ever it may be in itself, but shall go on to consider 
it fiirther, as accompanied and confirmed by the de- 
wumetration iff the Spirit, and qf power ^. It can- 
not perhaps be well denied, but that men may possi- 
Uy be mere deceivers, under the most specious q>« 
pearances of sincerity ; though it is the highest im- 
probability that the apostles were so, and highly un- 
reasonable and disingenuous to suspect them, since 
they gave all possible proofs that they were honest 
and disinterested men. But however, God must be 
true, though every man should {urove a liar; and 
therefore if he has seconded and supported their evi- 
dence by superior testimony of his own, the matter 
is confirmed to us beyond all imaginable exception. 
Now mirades, in the case before us, can be consi- 
dered in no other view than as the seal and attesta- 
tion of God, who enabled the apostles to work them. 
They wrought them to this end, and appealed to 
them for this purpose ; and therefore whatever they 
may or may not prove in their own nature, in the 
use and application made of them by the apostles, 
they infallibly proved the truth of their doctrines, if 
they were wrought at all. And that they really did 
perform most surprising and miraculous operations, 
is a point which the bitterest enemies of Christianity, 
in the first ages of it, could not deny. The facts 
were too plain and public ; were such as could not 
be counterfeited, and yet were often repeated ; were 
of various kinds, and were performed by several 

' 1 John ?. 9. »" 4 Cor. ii. 4. 
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persons at different times, as objects presented them- 
selves, or occasion served. Men of any tolerable 
sense and consideration saw then plainly enough, 
that this could not be all a mere pretence, or owing 
to collusion among men only; and therefore the 
common evasion was, to ascribe them to magic, or a 
confederacy with evil spirits. This senseless ob- 
jection was first urged by the Jews, and confuted by 
our Lord himself; and was afterwards taken up by 
some heathen philosophers, who would not embrace 
Christianity, and yet had nothing better to allege 
against it. It now again seems to be as much dis- 
regarded as it deserves. It imfHes, that there are 
some powerful invisible beings, who have a greater 
intercourse with mankind than our modem infidels 
are willing to believe ; and therefore they are rather 
inclined to think, that the apostles wrought no mi- 
racles at all. To be consistent with themselves, in- 
deed, they should go one step further, and deny that 
there were ever any such men. For if they admit 
historical evidence with regard to the persons, why 
do they reject it with reference to the facts ? Will 
they say, that in matters of this kind reason is to 
judge what is credible, and what is not ; and that 
nothing is more common, than to admit upon the 
faith of history the existence of several persons, and 
yet to disbelieve the transactions ascribed to them ? 
This may be true, but comes not up to the case be- 
fore us; since there is nothing incredible in this, 
that God should enable men to work miracles, in 
order to establish a religion agreeable to his own na- 
ture and will, which could not, consistently with the 
nature of this religion, and the then state of the 
world, be established without them. Will they then 
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Wfy that the evidence itself is different, and Htm 
while we have the testimony both of friends am 
enemies for the apostles themselves, we have the tes* 
timony of the former only for their miracles ? Bui 
the fact is otherwise : for the most virulent, and at 
the same time the most learned enemies of Chris« 
tianity, have so far borne witness to it, as to own 
that the first preachers of it performed very wonder* 
fill operations. Supposing however that we were 
destitute of this collateral evidence, is the testimony 
of friends in every case to be entirely disregarded ? 
If not, what is it that renders it so exceptionable in 
this ? Were these reports spread abroad, and these 
writings first published, in ages and countries far 
£stant from the times and places where the facts are 
said to have been done ? This cannot with any colour 
of reason be pretended. And su{^osiilg then thai 
they were false, how is it possible that they shouM 
have gained any degree of credit amongst those, who 
had it every day in their power to confute them ? 
That they did gain credit, most surprising credit, in 
every part of the world, is a fact too pbun to be con* 
tested. This leads us to the success which the apo- 
stles met with ; and our adversaries may be pleased 
to account for it upon their hjrpothesis, that the apo- 
stles wrought no miracles : but they will find, that 
to establish such a religion as this against all hunian 
power, without any assistance of the divine, is only 
to introduce another miracle, superior if possible to 
all the rest. 

It must be remembered, that there was something 
both in the nature of this religion, and in the finft 
preadiers of it, that raised all the power and all the 
prejudices of the world against it. The age in which 
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it first made its appearance was at once the most 
enlightened and the most corrupt : the ruling part of 
every nation looked upon it as a sort of faction, which 
from political motives they were concerned to sup^ 
press : the philosophers despised it as a silly super- 
stition,. destructive of learning and science : and the 
sensual and vicious^ which comprehended almost all 
mankind^ considered it as an utter enemy to thdr 
pleasures and their vices. The men, that set this 
project on foot, were a few illiterate Jews, hated at 
home^ and with the rest of their countrymen despised 
abroad. Yet these men went out, and preached 
every where, that one Jesus, whom their own rulers 
bad slain and hanged on a tree, was risen again, and 
exalted by Ood to be the Judge of quick and dead ; 
that men were therefore obliged to believe in him» 
and to repent of all their sins, if ever they hoped for 
the pardon of them. A story this, not very likely 
to have gained either credit or attention, if it had 
had no greater recommendation than the bare as^r« 
tions of those who told it» Their sufferings indeed 
in its behalf might perhaps have procured it, amongst 
some few of their hearers, a greater degree of re- 
gard ; yet these alone were not able to make such 
numbers of converts, and, it is plain, could influence 
none of those who were brought over before these 
sufferings commenced. On the day of Pentecost 
there were added to the faith about three thousand 
souls, by means of the miraculous gift of tongues, 
and St. Peter's sermon on the occasion ^ Soon after, 
the same Peter and John performed a miracle of 
healing, on a person lame from his mother's womb 
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upon which, preaching to them again Jesus and the 
resurrection, many of them which heard the word 
believed; and the number qf the men was alnmt 
five thousand ^ So mightily grew the word qfGod^ 
and prevailed^ at its first publication, before it 
could receive any advantage from the sufferings of 
those who preached it. This last miracle, indeed, 
and its consequences, so alarmed the Jewish rukn, 
that they commanded the apostles, with threats, to 
speah henceforth to no man in the name qfJesiu. 
Still however they went on to preach, and to work 
miracles, in such an extraordinary manner, that the 
sacred historian, despairing as it were to number 
them, teUs us only in general, that believers were 
the more added to the Lord^ multitudes both qfmen 
and women ^. And the next time we hear of them 
before the council, the complaint is, that they had 
filled Jerusalem with their doctrine^. They be- 
haved themselves with so much resolution and spirit 
upon this occasion, that their judges were cut to the 
hearty and tooh counsel to slay them ; and Gama* 
liel's advice to dissuade them from this rash attempt 
is the conclusion I would now enforce: Be/raim 
firom these men, and let them alone : for \f this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will came to 
nought : but if it be qf God, ye cannot overthrow 
it: lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God*. The sentiments of this celebrated doctor 
have been fully justified by the event ; this counsel 
and this work so far prospered and prevailed, that 
not only Jerusalem, but the world, was soon filled 
with that doctrine, which at first was every where 

"* Acts iv. 4. P Acts xix. 20. ^ Acts v. 14* 

' Acts V. 28. • Acts V. 33. 38, 39. 
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spoken against. If the hand of Ood was not in 
this, it is impossible to discover any marks of it in 
any transaction that ever happened since the crea- 
tion» or probably ever will come to pass till the end 
of tihe world. 

Let us see then^ in short, how our evidence 
stands; a number of men, sufficient to attest any 
matter of fact, declare that Jesus Christ rose again 
from the dead. We have seen that these men could 
not possiUy be deceived themselves, unless their 
senses may be all imposed on in an affair which is 
unquestionably the object of them. We have seen 
tJt it is moraUy imiossible that they designed to 
deceive the world, since they shewed all possible 
marks that they were honest, sincere, disinterested 
men; gaining no advantages to themselves, but 
meeting with all imaginable discouragements and 
opposition, and losing every thing that was valuable 
and dear to them. 80 far therefore, considered as 
mere human witnesses, their testimony is credible^ 
and such as we should make no scruple to submit to 
in other cases. But because the case now in view 
was of an uncommon and peculiar nature, it was not 
left to rest solely upon human testimony, how cre- 
dible soever, but God himself gave witness to it, and 
confirmed the word with signs following. These 
miracles were so publicly performed, and so often 
repeated, that the ancient enemies of the name of 
Clnrist, whether Jews or Gentiles, could not detty 
them. And for any man to pretend to deny them 
now, is to shake the faith of all history in so terriUe 
a manner, as to render all testimony of distant facts 
utterly uncertain and of no account. The reports 
of them were published, and the histories of them 
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written, in the times and places where tbej are said 
to have been done, while there were thousands of 
people <alive who could have exposed and confuted 
them, if thej had been fake ; and therefore, unless 
the apostles were quite deprived of their senses, thej 
could never have made such appeals to them, unless 
they had known them to be true. It is natural to 
expect, that if the apostles did really give witness of 
the resurrection of Christ with such great power, 
they would do it also with great success ; and that 
men would readily be persuaded to assent to that 
testimony, in confirmation of which they saw sudi 
miracles wrought, as were scarcely inferior to that, 
which they were taught to believe. Accordingly we 
find that this was the case; numberless converts 
flocked in from every quarter, and the labours of 
these poor persecuted preachers were so suocessfid, 
that their faith at length was not only spoken of, but 
received in every region of the then known world. 
This, as it is a sort of standing miracle, is a lasting 
argument for our cause, Ijdng level even to our own 
experience and observation ; and must force the 
gainsayer into this unhappy dilemma, either to allow 
that some miracles were wrought in order to propa- 
gate Christianity, or that otherwise the propagation 
itself was supernatural and miraculous. 

I hope the proposition I undertook to evince has 
been in some measure made good ; viz. that the apo- 
stles were proper and credible, were powerful and 
successful witnesses of the resurrection of Christ. I 
shall therefore only further draw a conclusion or two 
from what has been advanced. 

1 . And first, if we have such evidence for this 
fact as is proper, credible, and sufficient, it is unrea- 
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sohable to expect, and absurd and impertinent to call 
for more. The persons concerned in this remark 
are not so utterly void of shame and reason, as to 
say that Christ should appear personally to them, 
or to some men of every age and nation, in order to 
c6nyince them that he is risen again. If the fact 
was well proved and attested once, it is well attested 
and proved for ever. But they pretend there is a 
defect in the original evidence, because he did not 
appear to his enemies the Jews. It may not be al- 
t(^ther improper to observe upon this occasion, that 
Christ did appear to more persons than those who were 
properly his witnesses ; he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once K And yet so little stress 
is laid upon their testimony by writers of the gospel 
history, that it is plain they thought the qualifica- 
tions of^ witnesses were much more to be regarded 
than their numbers. And I conceive this conduct of 
theirs is founded in sense and reason. But to let 
this pass, why must Christ appear to the Jews ? was 
he to provide only for their conversion ? or were not 
his views to be extended to the whole world, and to 
all the succeeding generations of mankind? And if 
these^ though not seeing', were yet to believe, why 
toast he afford better evidence, even to his very mur- 
derers, than that, upon which the faith of the rest of 
the world was necessarily to be founded ? If upon 
this supposition the Jews had been actu^y con- 
verted, and unanimously embraced Christianity, it 
may be justly questioned, whether this would have 
been any advantage to it with regard to other peo- 
ple. It would probably have been looked upon as a 
sort of national plot and conspiracy, only to throw 

* I Cor. XV. 6. 
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off the Roman yoke, and erect an uniyeraal empm 
of their own. The new converts, as yet entirelj va^ 
acquainted with the true nature of Christ's Idi^pdoiB, 
would have given all imaginable grounds for such 
suspicion ; and perhaps might have raised such cook* 
motions, as would have terminated in their utter 
ruin, or at least have excited such a spirit of pngu^ 
dice and opposition against both them and their idyU 
gion, as they shotild never afterwards be aUe to re* 
move. Their ruin indeed did shortly follow upon 
other accounts ; and perhaps that, and their conti* 
nued dispersion, afford to considerate men a much 
stronger argument for the gospel of Christ than 
their supposed conversion to it could have done. 
But we are by no means satisfied that they would 
have been effectually converted to Christ, upon his 
appearing to them. They had seen him work mira- 
cles before his death, even the miracle of raising the 
dead ; they saw his poor disciples continue to do the 
same after his resurrection ; they had seen all nature 
as it were in convulsions at his crucifixion, and their 
own watch related to them what amazing drcum- 
stances accompanied his rising from the grave ; they 
had survived the day of Pentecost unoonverted ; so 
that it scarce seems to have been in the power of 
Ood himself to work upon them, unless he had 
turned their hearts, as he does the rivers of waters, 
with that resistless arm which is never used in the 
direction of moral agents. If Christ then had ap« 
peared to the Jews, and they had still rejected him, 
(as it is almost demonstrable that they would,) what 
disservice would this have done to the Christian 
cause ! what an obstruction would have been thrown 
in the way of our faith ! and with what difficulty 
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would it have been surmounted ! Leaving therefore 
the Jews to clamour for such evidence as they of all 
men had least reason to expect, such evidence as was 
in itself highly unnecessary and improper,— evidence^ 
to which they had no right, which in all probability 
would have done them no good, and which, upon 
every supposition, might have done much hurt ; let 
us rest satisfied with the evidence which we have at 
present, as it is such as will justify us to our own 
consciences here, and, I trust, will justify us at last 
before Gk>d, and angels, and men. 

2. If this evidence should be further objected to 
as defective, because it is only that of professed 
friends ; let it be considered, that the testimony of 
enemies can by no means be reasonably expected in 
a case of this nature : because should they attest and 
believe the fact of Christ's rising from the dead, it is 
scarce conceivable how they could continue to be 
his enemies any longer. Their testimony therefore 
would argue their conversion, and their conversion 
it seems would invalidate their testimony ; so that it 
would be of no more account, and have no greater 
effects, than the other testimonies which we have al<* 
ready. This is evident from the known case of Jo- 
sephus; in whose history, as it stands at present, 
there is an ample testimony to our purpose. But is 
tiiis at all regarded ? is not the force of it easily, and 
therefore always evaded, either by supposing that 
the passage itself is an interpolation, or else that the 
author was secretly, and in his heart, a favourer of 
the Christian religion ? It is sufficient for us, that^ 
over and above the evidence of those who were pro* 
perly the witnesses of the fact, we have the testi- 
mony of numberless others, who were originally ene- 
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inies, and would have remained so, if thej had not 
met with such proofs as thej were unaUe to 
And yet they lived in such times, as afforded 
all the means of information, and all the <^ipoft»- 
nities of confuting the gospel history, if the fiKts ie> 
ported in it had been fake. Nay, even those wha 
would not believe and be converted, yet were so dis- 
tressed by plain evidence in the point of Christ's ie> 
surrection, that they had nothing better to ofiicr 
against it than some idle talk upon the subject of 
spectres and apparitions. A refuge which has been 
before laid open, and which, if any man be content 
to take up with now, he is too ridiculous to deserve 
any further notice. 

3. The only remaining conclusion is, that if Christ 
rose from the dead, his religion must be true ; a relip 
gion indeed established not only by this, but by nunw 
berless other miracles ; and which is so excellent in 
itself, that if men did but consider their own best in- 
terests, nothing could more effectually recommend it 
than its own intrinsic goodness. Considered as a 
rule of life, it is calculated to promote the happiness 
of mankind both in their social and private capaci^ 
ties ; and as a rule of faith, it extends our views in- 
finitely beyond the present transitory scene of things, 
and introduces us to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born^ which are written in hea* 
ven, — to the spirits of Just men made perfoet^ — to 
an innumerable company of angels^ — to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant^ — and to God the 
Judge ofaU"^. It teaches us, that the resurrection 
of Christ is the pledge and assurance of our own *, 

" Hcb. xii. 2 2, 23, 24. X See i Cor. xv. 
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that believers^ as the members of his bodt/, of his 
flesh, and of his bones, are ah*eady risen in their 
head>'; that at last. he will actually change their 
vile body into the similitude of his glorious body, 
and make them^ in his own more immediate pre- 
sence^ partakers of that life and immortality which 
he has brought to light through the gospel^. How 
then can men prevail with themselves to reject this 
gospel, which appears to be so worthy of God, and 
so beneficial to mankind ! Surely if they impartially 
weigh the grounds upon which it stands, together 
with the advantages which it proposes, they cannot 
think the Author of it was an impostor, or a wicked 
man; but must conclude, that he was a Person of 
the greatest goodness, as well as a Prophet of the 
greatest dignity ; and in truth what he pretended to 
be, even Jesus the Son of Grod, declared to be so 
with power, by the resurrection Jrom the dead *. 

y Ephes. V. 30. and Col. ii. 1 2. 
- ' Fhil. ill. 21. and 2 Tim. i. 10. ^ Rom. i. 4. 
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Matt. vii. 16. 
Ye $haU know them by theirJruUs. 

In the verse bef»e the text, our Lord gives his 
disciples a caution to beware 6i false prophets. And 
as he adds^ that these prophets would come with 
great appearances of innocence, and great pretences 
to sanctity, would come in sheep^s elotkinff, profess^ 
ing only to promote the cause of truth and virtue, 
and the happiness oi their followers, while inwardly 
they were ravening wolves, intending only to pro-r 
mote the ends of their own avarice and ambition ; it 
was necessary for him to annex some rule, in order 
to enable his disciples to judge in the case ; because 
deceivers^ with these qualifications, and these pre- 
tences, might easily impose upon the simple, who are 
not always upon their guard. The rule therefore he 
lays down in the text; Ye shall know them hy 
their fruits. You judge not of a fruit-tree immedi- 
ately by its fair outside and flourishing appearance^ 
but suspend your opinion till you see what it pro- 
duces ; do the same in the case before us ; trust not 
immediately to fair words and plausible pretences, 
but wait a while, till you see what these new teach- 
ers design, and what are the effects and consequences 
of their doctrine ; for hy their fruits ye shall know 
them. 

By the word fruits some understand the lives and 
conversation of these false prophets ; but others, the 
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oatural pernicious tendency and wicked consequences 
of their principles and doctrines. I shall consider 
the words in both these senses as briefly as I can, 
whilst I try the Christian religion by its own test, 
and examine whether its fruits be corrupt or good, 
in order to form a true judgment of the tree ; not 
doubting but that our Lord was willing to abide by 
his own rule, and that the inquiry will turn out to 
the honour and advantage of his religion. 

I. In the first place then, taking Jruits to signify 
the life and conversation of the prophet, we must ex- 
amine those of Christ and his apostles, as he was the 
Author of our faith, and they the principal instru* 
ments of planting it in the world. I am not going 
to transcribe the gospel history, which a man must 
do in effect, to give a just account of the life of Je* 
sus Christ. We all know from thence how holy and 
^Lemplary it was, a perfect pattern of every virtue 
he taught, and in a manner wholly spent in prayer 
to God, and doing good to men. But it may perhaps 
be suspected, that he undoubtedly had his faults, 
though his historians have not been ingenuous enough 
to relate them. To remove this suspicion, let it be 
remembered, that these historians have recorded 
their own faults, and the faults of one another, with- 
out any reserve. And though it is not absolutely 
impossible but that they might be kinder to their 
Master than to themselves, and consult his honour 
more than their own ; yet, considering the plain and 
artless simplicity of the men, I cannot but think 
that, if they had known any private wickedness, they 
would have mentioned it, either by design or acci'* 
dent; and that therefore this suspicion of secret 
faults i$ utterly without foundation. If they had 
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not recorded them directly in the course o£ their nar- 
ration, yet they would have come to light from the 
accusations of his enemies^ and from what they said 
his adversaries laid to his charge. But his adver* 
saries charge him with nothing save the ridiculou3 
falsehood of being a Samaritan and a demoniac, or 
of conversing too familiarly with publicans and sin- 
ners ; a mode of conduct which his public character 
required, as he came to seek and to save them that 
were lastly and not to call the righteous^ hut sinners 
to repentance ^. 

If we follow him to the tribunal, where we may 
reasonably expect to hear every thing that could pos- 
sibly be alleged against him, we shall find him even 
there accused only of what is either false or frivo- 
lous. While he stood before the high priest, two 
false witnesses deposed, that they heard him threaten 
to destroy the temple. But this was only a villain- 
ous misapplication of something he had said about 
raising up the temple of his body. For want therefore 
of other matter, the high priest was forced to adjure 
him, by an unwarrantable exercise of his power, to 
tell them whether he wa^ the Christ the Son of 
Grod ; which he no sooner had done, but they all ad- 
judged him to be guilty of blasphemy, and therefore 
worthy to be put to death. But before this their 
unjust sentence could be executed, there was another 
obstacle to be got over. The culprit's cause must be 
.heard before the Roman governor, where they knew 
such allegations would have but little weight. Here 
therefore they bring a quite different accusation, and 
charge him with being a disturber of the public 

" Luke xix. lo. ^ Matt. ix. 13. 
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peace, a mover of sedition, forbidding to give tribute 
to Caesar, and pretending that he himself was the 
King of the Jews. But upon examination, Pilate 
found all this to be false, or nothing to the purpose. 
He had neither raised nor encouraged any sedition ; 
he had forbidden no man to give tribute to Caesar, 
but on the contrary had directed them to pay it ; and 
as for his pretensions to a kingdom, they were not at 
all inconsistent with the rights of Caesar, forasmuch 
as his kingdom was not of this world. The go- 
vernor therefore, fully sensible of his innocence, was 
determined to let him go; to prevent which they 
were obliged to have recourse to a very prevailing 
argument, and plainly to tell him, that if he did let 
him gOf they should esteem and represent it as a 
mark of disaffection to the emperor; which would 
in£Edlibly cost him his place at least, and perhaps his 
life'; If thou let this man go, thou art not Gesar*s 
friend^. He perfectly understood their meaning; 
and intimidated by this threat, as well as fearing an 
knmediate insurrection, he complied with their de- 
sires, and condemned Jesus to be crucified; declaring 
however at the same time, that he was innocent, and 
that he found no fault in him. 
. There can hardly be a stronger proof of the inno- 
cence and integrity of any man's life, than the testi- 
mony of the judge himself, who is compelled by the 
clamours of a riotous multitude to take it away. 
And yet in our Saviour's case there is the testimony 
of another person, which upon some accounts seems 
preferable even to that of Pilate ; it is the testimony 
of Judas who betrayed him. For this man had been 
so long with Jesus, ai^d followed him as a disciple 

^ John xix. 12. 
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and apostle, that he must have known if he had been 
guilty of any iniquitous practices, or if any way of 
wickedness had been in him. And in such a case, 
the anguish of his mind, and the remorse of con* 
science for betraying him, would never have been so 
great and violent^ as to have occasioned his unna* 
tural and untimely end. No, it was the full sense 
and conviction of the Master's innocence, that was 
the great aggravation of the traitor's guilt; and 
made him cry out in the bitterness of his soul, / 
hax^e sinned in thai I have betrayed the innocent 
hlood\ 

As Jesus Christ alone was properly the Author 
and Founder of our religion, this short review of his 
life and character only might be sufficient for the 
point before us. For neither he nor his religion can 
be answerable for the misconduct of his followers ; 
not even of those first and most eminent of them, 
who were instrumental in planting this religion in 
the world. If some of them, forgetting their charac-* 
ter and duty, had turned out as bad as Judas him<# 
self, it might have hurt the credit of Christianity^ 
and in some degree have hindered its propagation ; 
nevertheless it would not have proved that Christ 
himself was either a false prophet, or a wicked man. 
But how true soever this may be, it is a plea which 
in the present case we have no occasion to make use 
of; since we are not afraid, if the time would per- 
mit, to carry the appeal to the lives of the apostles 
in general ; whom we shall find, though not as per-r 
feet as their Master, yet inferior to none besides. It 
is really amazing, when one considers it, that men, 
who met with such hard and mjurious usage, should 

^ Matt, xxvii. 4. 
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yet preserve and retain that spirit of divine benevo* 
lenOe which animated all their actions, and still 
breathes through all their writings. This was not 
veiy natural to them as men, and hardly to be ex- 
pected from them as Jews ; but the grace of Grod 
prevailed both over the corruption of nature, and 
prejudices of education ; and set them forth, in a 
sense different from what St. Paul intended, as a 
spectacle unto the worlds and to angels^ and to 
men^. 

II. But I must hasten to the second part of my 
design, wherein I am to consider the rule before us 
in that other sense of the word Jruiis, as it denotes 
the natural tendency and consequences of the teach-* 
er's doctrine. And here my proposition is, that so 
far is Christianity from having any natural ill ten-> 
dency, or immoral consequences, that its chief design 
and natural tendency is to promote universal holiness 
of life. This point is plain without further proof, if 
we may believe the declarations of its first publish- 
ers. St. Paul, who understood the nature and de- 
sign of Christianity as well as any man, tells us, that 
the grace of God^ that is the Gospel, that hringeth 
salvation^ teacheth us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
amd godly, in this present world: and, that the 
great Author of it gave himself for us, with this 
view, that he might redeem us from aU iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works ^. In aU our Lord's discourses we see 
this design steadily pursued. He every where in- 
culcates the necessity of a holy life. And his ser- 

« I Cor. iv. 9. . ^ TitMStii. ii, 12, 14. 
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moQ on the mount is a system of the most 
norality ; in which the moral law is rescued firam 
the injuries of corrupt casuistry, and restored to its 
original purity and perfection. 

But lest it should be suspected that, notwitli- 
itanding the general design of Christianity, yet sobk 
of its doctrines may draw immoral consequcnoes 
after them, tending to encourage vice and to oor- 
rvpt good manners, I shall consider it more distinctly 
in the four following views ; 

I St, As it relates to the nature, perfections, and 
worship of Mod : 

MIy, As it lays open the method of reconciliatioo 
hrtwwii («od and man : 

:kily. As it prescribes such rules as will advance 
us to the highest personal perfection : 

Aud» 4thly, such as must conduce to social and 
|Hililic ha|»|uness« 

Now if (Christianity gives us just and noble appre- 
heusHuis ol' the Deity ; if it teaches us a pure spi- 
ritunl Wiurship; if it lays open such a method of re^ 
ixuiciliatii^i as uaturaUy tends to deter men finom 
siu« and to KhmI them to repentance ; if it will ad-* 
vantt? them to the highest personal perfections, and 
|ironuite their greatest happiness as members of so- 
1 it ty : then. I think, it is a clear point that the fruits 
of this religion are good, and consequently the rdi- 
gion itself, tlie tree from which they spring, cannot 
1k> evil, 

1 . With respect to the divine nature, the Chris- 
tian religion informs us, that God is a Spirit «; in- 
finitely removed from all the imperfections of mat^ 
ter, and absolutely without body, parts, or passions ; 

* John iv. 34. 
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whereas the gods of the heathen, according to the 
poetical, which was the vulgar theology, were not 
only in the likeness of men, but subject to the worst 
of their passions and their vices. As to his natural 
perfections, he only^ in the strictest sense, hath im^ 
mortality \ existing from everlasting to everlasting. 
His power is irresistible ^ ; his wisdom is unsearch- 
able ^ ; and his kingdom is far above all ^ With re- 
spect to his moral attributes, he is a God of perfect 
purity and holiness ™ ; of such essential, unalterable 
veracity, that it is impossible for him to lie^;faith' 
Jul in his promises ^y and of righteous judgment, who 
will render to every man accordhig to his deeds p. 
And what makes all these perfections most truly 
adorable, is his universal goodness and benevolence ; 
for he is good beyond all degrees of comparison ^ ; he 
is very pitiful, and of tender mercy ^ This inclined 
him at first to produce mankind out of nothing; and, 
when we were ruined, this again prevailed with him 
to restore us. .The worship, which this religion pre- 
scribes, is suitable to the nature and perfections of 
the divine Being ; a worship in spirit and in truth* ; 
not made up of ceremony and show, of vanity and 
superstition, but consisting chiefly in devout prayer 
and praise, offered up in sincerity and purity of 
heart. This is the idea which the Christian religion 
gives us of the JDeity, and of the worship we are 
to pay him ; and it is impossible for man to con- 
ceive in either case how any religion can give a 
better. 

*» I Tim. vi. i6. * See Matt. xix. 26. ^ See Rom. 

xi. 33. » See Ephes. i. 21. "» See Rev. iv. 8. " Titus 

i. 2. *» Heb. X. 23. P Rom. ii. 5, 6. *J Luke xviii. 19. 
' James v. it. ■ John iv. 23. ' 
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2. The method of man's being reconciled to God 
is another point of consequence, in whidi the in- 
terests of virtue are greatly concerned. Here too 
much rigour, or too much indulgence, would be 
equally fatal. If your system of religion supposes 
the Deity to be inexorable, if he is extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, and when once he is offended 
incapable of being appeased, there is an end of all 
filial fear and of all rational obedience. The tem- 
ple of such a deity may stand in ihe deserts of Li- 
bya, encompassed with sand and serpents, but it can- 
not be worth any mortal's while ever to approach it. 
If there be no forgiveness with God, there will soon 
be no repentance with men. The natural effect of 
such a system must be utter despair ; and the con-» 
sequence of despair is a total neglect of duty. On 
the other hand, if God shews not his abhorrence of 
sin ; if he does not convince men, by some means of 
other, of its dreadful malignity and guilt ; and, at 
the same time that he declares he wiU accept men's 
repentance, most strictly require it at their hands; 
the practice of religion will greatly suffer, and the 
cause of virtue be betrayed by too much lenity and 
indulgence. Who now does not begin to see the ad- 
mirable contrivance and wisdom of the Christian 
scheme, and the method it sets forth of man's being 
reconciled to God ? There is no advancing one step 
towards reconciliation but by repentance ; and the 
efficacy and availment of that repentance was pur- 
chased at an immense price, the sufferings and 
death of the Son of Grod. If any other method in 
nature could have more effectually shewn a greater 
abhorrence of sin, and a more compassionate love 
of souls, that other method had probably been made 
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choice of. But by this God has fully declared, that 
he U of purer eyes than to hehold iniquity^; and 
yet of such tender mercies, that he is not willing 
that any men should perish\ To reconcile these 
adorable ])erfections, which seemed to be almost at 
variance with each other, God provided himself a 
Jjamb^ which taketh away the sin of the world^. 
But this sin must be repented of, must be forsaken, 
or the blood of Christ will not be applied. And 
what do you say, that this is injurious to the cause 
of virtue, and an encouragement to continue in sin ? 
Consider it again with more attention. Can you 
possibly think that sin is not of infinite demerit, 
when a person of infinite dignity and value conde- 
scended to be made flesh, and by offering himself a 
sacrifice j^r sin^ condemned sin in theflesh'^f Can 
yoii think it a light thing to transgress the com*" 
mandments of Grod, when you plainly see, that with^ 
Wit shedding the blood of his own dear Son there 
could be no remission^? But all this, the objector 
wiU say, is done to our hands ; and nothing is left 
for us to perform, but repentance. And enough too« 
Fot a real and acceptable repentance is not a super- 
ficial sorrow, is not a popish attrition, proceeding 
only from fear of punishment ; does not consist in 
bowing down the head like a bulrush, or in any 
other bodily exercise or austerity whatsoever; but 
in a true conversion and change of the heart, and 
reformation of the manners. And as this is the best 
thing we can do, in our present state of depravity 
and corruption^ if this may not be accepted, we are 

* Hab. i. 13. "2 Pet. iii. 9. 

^ Compare Gen. xxii. 8. with John i. 29. ^ Rom. viii. 3. 

' Heb. ix. 22. 
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thrown back again into the former rigorous scheme 
of inexorable justice ; which, like a severe firost^ de* 
stroys every blossom of hope, and by consequence 
kills every virtue in the bud : for where there is no 
hope, there can be no religion. It is probably too 
true in fact, that men presumptuously confiding in 
the mercy of Grod, and the merits of our blessed 
Saviour, put off their repentance too long, and defer 
it from day to day. But the blame, and the conse* 
quence of this, be to themselves. The best things 
may be abused, and the antidote itself converted 
into poison. But if the Christian doctrine of recon* 
ciliation be made an argument to continue in sin, it 
is hard to say what wiU be deemed a motive to re- 
pentance. 

3. But how far Christianity is from encouragiqg 
any immorality, will appear yet plainer under tbe 
next view in which we are to consider it ; and that 
is, its design and tendency to promote our greatest 
personal perfection. Complete and absolute perfec- 
tion is the property and prerogative of God alone : 
our perfection consists in the imitation of his. And 
when we come up as nearly as we can to this divine 
pattern, then are we advanced to the highest perfec- 
tion which our nature is capable of. Now what is 
it that the Christian religion does ? nay, what is it 
that it does not do, in order to make us like God, 
and become partakers of the divine nature ? In the 
first place, it lays its commands upon us to resemble 
God in all his imitable perfections ; such as holiness 
and purity, his universal goodness and benevolence. 
How often are we called upon to be like him in 
being, and doing good, even to our enemies and 
those that hate us, that we may he the children of 
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fmr Father which is in heaven 1 Far he maheth 
his eun to rise on the evil and on the good^ and 
sendetii rain on the just and on the ufyusty. 

But besides these peculiar virtues, which are imi-* 
tations of Grod himself, the Christian religion re-* 
quires of us the most eminent degrees, and the ha- 
bitual practice of all other virtues whatever. What* 
soever things are truCj honesty just^ and pure; 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good report ; 
tf there he any virtue before God, or any praise 
among men, the Christian religion enjoins us to 
study and practise these things^. And because it is 
impossible to make any progress towards perfection, 
while the soul is chained and fettered by earthly af- 
fections to earthly objects, therefore does this re- 
ligion teach us a proper contempt of the world; 
teaches us, with a noble elevation and greatness of 
■nnd^ to despise the sordid pursuits and sensual 
pleasures with which this scene of things presents 
us ; and to set our affections on things above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand qf God\ 

With these thoughts, and these prospects before 
faim, to what excellence in virtue, to what perfection 
of goodness, is not the true Christian encouraged to 
aspire ! No man can have nobler and sublimer aims, 
er greater things in view ; since he aspires to no- 
thing less than to please and glorify God, to pro- 
mote the good of mankind, to improve, as far as is 
pda^le, his personal excellencies in this life, andHo 
secure to himself a glorious and happy immortality 
in the next. Whether therefore we mean by per- 
fection a habit of the most heroic virtues here, or 

y Matt. V. 45- « See Phil. vr. 8. » Col. iii. i, a. 
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that happjr state hereafter, in which the ^pirtU of 
jmt men are tnade perfect ; to both these we are 
most affectionately called and invited in the gospdf 
which urges every motive and ai^ument proper to 
influence reasonable creatures. It would be incon- 
sistent with our nature, and destructive of all vir- 
tue, to be acted upon like machines, or as douds 
that are carried with a tempest ; but such grace as 
is proper for our state, and sufficient for our neces- 
sities, we have all imaginable reason to expect and 
rely on. Assisted by the operations of the Spirit, and 
animated by the example of the Son of God, .how 
is the Christian encouraged to go from strength to 
strength, to conquer every vice, to acquire every 
moral accomplishment of his nature ; to add to ki$ 
faith virtue, and to his virtue a whole chain of ex- 
cellent qualities, till all be complete in that universal 
charity, that love of Grod and man, which is the bond 
of perfectness, and the fulfilling qfthe law^! 

4. Little enlargement will be necessary after this^ 
to shew, in the last place, the good aspect and influ'-' 
ence which the Christian religion has upon social 
and public happiness. If it tends so highly to ad^ 
Vance the personal virtue and perfection of indivi^ 
duals, it must of consequence promote the happiness 
of society. For what is the virtue or happiness of 
society, but the aggregate or whole of the virtue or 
happiness of its members? But, besides this, the 
Christian religion has laws and directions peculiariy 
respecting all orders and degrees of men, command-* 
ing them all to do their duty in that state (^ life 
unto which it hath pleased God to call tbem« It 

^ Sec 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7. and Rom. xiii. 10. 
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teaches even kings themselves, and all that are put 
in authority under them, the true ends of govern- 
menty and the right use of power ; teaches them that 
thej are indeed the ministers of Grod, but it is for 
the public good ; that they were ordained and de- 
signed^ not to be the plague and terror of good 
men^ hut Jbr the punishment of evil-doers ^ and for 
Ike protection and praise of them that do weU. And 
to assist, protect, and bless mankind, they have not 
only the example of the King of kings, but all the 
Wthority that he can give them \ 

But if this religion does not authorize governors 
and magistrates to become tyrants, neither does it 
allow subjects to turn rebels. It gives no counte- 
nance to such workers of iniquity as turn religion 
into rebellion, and faith into faction ; no countenance 
to such political busybodies as are enemies unto 
peace, who stir up strife, and sow sedition ; and by 
evil speaking, lying, and slandering, or any other 
base arts of faction, endeavour to draw men from 
that loyal and dutiful allegiance which they owe to 
tiieir rightful governors. On the contrary, it com- 
mands every soul to be sulked to the higher powers; 
to submit themselves to every ordinance qfTnanfor 
ike Lord^s sake ; and instead of railing against our 
tulers^ and speaking evil of them, to honour and 
pmy for them, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
Me J^Cy under their administration, in all godliness 
umd honesty^. 

The same equity and impartial goodness runs^ 
through aU the laws of Christianity, respecting all 
the other relations in life. If children are to honour 

« See Rom. xiii. and i Pet ii. 14. * Ibid, and i Tim. ii. i, 2. • 
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amd obey their parents, the parents^ on the otiier 
hand, are not to protoke them to wrath bj mrrak 
sonaUe and unrighteous usage, but to provide finr 
them, and bring them up in the nurture and ad^ 
monition qf the Lord^. If the wi/e is to see thai 
she reverence her husband^ it is his duty to 
her even ae himeelf^. If servants are 
to be obedient unto their masters in singleness ^ 
heart, not with eyeservice, as menpleasers: but as 
tike servants qf Christ, doing the will ^GodJ¥mm 
Ae heart; ye masters are to do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening, all insolence and 
inhumanity, remembering that you have a master 
also in heaven, with whom there is no respect ^ 
persons^. When to these are added the great cmn- 
mandments of universal love and benevolence^ of 
doing as we would be done untoS of mutual subjec- 
tion i and mutual forbearance^, of concord, irf'unaoi* 
mity^, and mutual respect™, what a noble plan have 
we before us of social duty ! what ample provision 
is made for social and public happiness ! If we re- 
gard only the genius, the design, and tendency of 
Christianity, that pacific prophecy of the Messiah's 
kingdom is fulfilled in every age rf the gospel: 
The wolf shaU dwell with the lamh, and the leo^ 
pard shall Ue down with the kid; and the ea(fand 
the young lion and the failing together; and a liU 
He child shaU lead them. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain^. This was the 
idea which the prophet had of the peace and har- 

* See Ephes. vi. i, a, 4. ^ Epbes. v. 33. 

8 Ephes. vi. 5, 6, 9. ^ John xv. 1 2. * Matt. vii. 1 2. 
i Ephes. V. 21. ^ Col. iii. 13. 1 Phil. ii. 2. 

"* Rom. 3di. ID. " Isaiah xi. 6, 9, 
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mony of Christ's kingdom ; and it is not the fault of 
his religion that this idea is not realized. 

From these premises, I may leave every man to 
draw his own conclusion. If those which we have 
examined be the genuine fruits of Christianity, your 
own reason will tell you what judgment you ought 
to form concerning the tree :Jbr every tree is known 
hy his own fruit I of thorns men do not gather jigs ^ 
nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes^. The 
Christian religion is entitled to the protection of the 
magistrate, to all the establishment it enjoys, on ac- 
count of its own intrinsic excellence, and the good 
influence it naturally has on society. It is entitled 
OQ that, and many other accounts, to much better 
usage from the* subject than it has lately met with 
in this nation ; where it has been treated with such 
outrageous insolence, as, I think, no Christian com- 
monwealth is obliged to suffer : for as Christian faith 
declines, the old pagan vices will revive ; and in pro- 
portion as the good oUve-tree is hindered from bring- 
ing forth good fruit, the oUve-tree which is wUd by 
nature will be more and more bringing forth that 
which is evil, and spreading destruction and poison 
through the land. Certainly power may be justly 
employed to protect truth, and government may 
rery reasonably exert itself in support of reUgion ; 
if for no other reason, yet for its own security : for 
in the natural consequence of things, as well as by 
divine appointment, them that honour God he wiU 
honour y and they that despise him shall be lightly 
esteemed p. 

^ Luke vL 44. p I Sani. ii. 3^' 
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ACT& IV. 12. 

Neither is there salvation in any other : Jm there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
muM be saved. 

It may be admitted, without any disservice to the 
doctrine I am going to assert^ that these words were 
occasioned by, and have some relation to the fact, oS 
which we have an account in the preceding chapter* 
A person, lame from his mother's womb, was mi-* 
raculously healed by the apostles Peter and John ; 
who took the opportunity which the attention of the 
people now gave them, to preach to them some sub- 
jects of the greatest importance. But as they spake 
unto the people y the priests^ and the captains of the 
temple, and the Sadducees laid hands on them^ and 
put them in hold unto the next day; when they 
were brought before the high priest and the rulers, 
and asked, by what power ^ or hy what name^ they 
had done this thing. Whereui)on Peter, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, very plainly told them, that this 
miracle was performed hy the name of that Jesus 
Christ whom they had crucified, and whom Ceod 
had raised from the dead. And that you may not 
be surprised (continues he to this effect) that the 
bodily infirmity of a single person should be removed 
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bjr this name, I think myself obliged to declare to 
70U5 that evils of a higher nature, the spiritual evils 
of all mankind, are to be rectified by this name, and 
that men cannot be saved from them by any other 
means : neither is there salvation in any other ; for 
there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must he saved. 

One would think that this doctrine might be re- 
ceived among Christians merely upon the authority 
that delivers it: but forasmuch as there are some 
who dispute the authority itself; forasmuch as there 
are some who call themselves Christians, and seem 
desirous of the Christian salvation, who yet have 
scarce wisdom and humiUty enough to expect it 
upon the terms on which it is offered by Almighty 
Grod, but have found out for themselves many inven- 
tions ; it shall be my endeavour to prove and esta- 
blish the doctrine of the text, by shewing the vanity 
of the several schemes and pretences which are or 
may be set up in opposition to it. 

I would not be guilty of an imperfect enumeration ; 
but, as far as I am able to judge, men must be saved 
(if they be saved at all) either, 

First, By their own personal merits, by their own 
good works, or repentance, deserving salvation : or. 

Secondly, By the works of supererogation, wrought 
by some eminent saints, and applied to others, who 
want them : or. 

Thirdly, By some vicarious satisfaction, such as 
sacrifice^ or substitution of some sort or other : or. 

Fourthly, By the free gracious mercy of God, par- 
doning sin without any view either to atonement or 
repentance: or. 

Fifthly, By some complication, or mixture, of some 
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or allot these methods together : or, (supposing them 
all iDsuffident and ineffectual,) 

Sixthly, and lastly. By the name, L e. for the sake 
and through the merits, of Jesus Christ. 

I. It must therefore be evinced, in the first place, 
that men can lay no claim to salvation upon the ac- 
count of their own personal merits: which point 
may easily be proved against the papists from the 
cfear testimonies of the scripture; yet since others, 
who deny this authority, seem to risk their salvation 
upon something of the same kind, it will be neces- 
sary to see how this matter will be determined by 
the light of reason and nature. It is acknowledged 
by sober persons of every denomination, that we are 
the creatures of God, and indebted to him for every 
privilege and every advantage we enjoy. It will be 
owned too, though not upon the authority, yet in 
the words of St. Paul, that they who have not the 
written law, are yet a law to themselves^; that vir- 
tue is the law of our being ; and that, as we are ra- 
tional and free creatures, we are concerned, we are 
indeed strictly obliged, to observe the rules of rea- 
son in the exercise of our liberty. That our nature 
is depraved, and that we are in a corrupt state, is a 
concession, which as it will not be granted, so at 
present needs not be asked. We will suppose then, 
what however is utterly false in fact, that men are 
all uniformly wise, and virtuous, and good; that 
they punctually comply with this law of their being, 
and observe all those rules, which God has mani- 
fested, by the very condition and circumstances of 
their nature, to be their duty. It is evident^ at first 
sight, that men will find their immediate account in 

* Rom. ii. 14. 
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tbis i^ractice ; this natural law will have its natU-^ 
ral sanctions, and happiness and rewards^ of some 
kind or other, will necessarily attend it. A vir- 
tuous temper is a foundation for happiness, and is 
itself a considerable part of it ; and in a well ordered 
state of things, where the natural tendencies of vir- 
tue are not obstructed, and good men suffer not by 
the wickedness of others, external felicity would be 
the sure consequence of a steady practice of virtue. 
Virtue, therefore, will not be in vain ; but neither, 
on the other hand, will it be meritorious. For what 
do these good men do more than provide for their 
own immediate interests, by the practice of what 
they perceive to be their duty ? Thiey act according 
to their nature, and use their reason and liberty ia 
such a manner as becomes creatures who enjoy 
them. Verily I say unto you^ They have their re- 
ward\ This conduct is most profitable to them- 
selves, but cannot be profitable to their Maker ; to 
whom they are indebted for whatever excellencies 
they possess. Their present being, apd the distin- 
guished advantages of it, are the free effects of his 
bounty : if they employ these in the manner he de- 
signed they should, they most effectually provide for 
their own welfare in the present state, and (should 
there be any other) in the next. But they merit no- 
thing at God's hands ; they confer no benefit, and 
lay no obligation upon him, either to continue their 
present happiness for ever, or much less to give 
them supreme everlasting felicity in a better worid. 
What God may be moved to do from the perfections 
of his own nature, or by considerations to us un- 
known, is a question we have no concern in ; we are 

^ Matt. yi. 2. 
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spealdng only of what men deserve, and what they 
have a right to demand. And it is plain, that no be- 
haviour of theirs can give them a title to a happy 
immortaUty, and an eternal weight of glory. They 
have received great favours already ; favours which 
they cannot return ; and which therefore give them 
no right to insist upon more. If they made the best 
and most proper use of these, it was their wisdom 
and their duty. It was through the goodness of God 
that they were at first created men ; they acted, we 
suppose, agreeably to their nature; and does this give 
them any claim to be made e^ual to the angels ? All 
that they did, and aU that they could do, was to 
make a proper use of their reason and liberty, the 
gifts which God had freely bestowed upon them; 
they found their advantage in thb behaviour, that 
their interest and happiness resulted from it : should 
their whole existence therefore terminate with their 
lives, it does not at all appear that they would be in- 
jured, or God unjust. The happiness they enjoyed 
in life was surely better than no happiness, and no 
being at all ; and, whatever it was, it was entirely 
owing to the unmerited favour of God: for they 
could not merit before they were. He may increase 
it to what degree, and extend it to what duration he 
pleases : but since they have no claim of right to any 
further favours, every subsequent reward must be 
reckoned not of debt, but of grace ; and should none 
at all be conferred, every mouth would be stopped 
with that just expostulation, JFriend^ I do thee no 
wrongs ; Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own^f It may however be said^ that the 

^ Matt. XX. 13. ^ Ibid. xx. 15. 
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case is not fairly stated ; that virtue is here supposed 
to have its natural course^ and that the good effects 
of it are not defeated by the vices and wickedness of 
others ; but that, in fact, we see that virtuous men 
are miserable, and, as things are now ordered, often 
made miserable upon the account of their virtue; 
and that therefore, by choosing and adhering to it 
under such disadvantages, they are entitled to the 
rewards of a better life. I am far from intimating 
that this argument is of no weight ; on the contrary^ 
abstracting from revelation, it is an argument of 
more universal use, and in itself of greater force than 
any other, for a future state. But then it must be 
remembered, that it was never urged in such a man- 
ner, as if they thought that the sufferings of good 
men strictly merited a happy immortality ; but only 
that it was reasonable to hope, that a wise and good 
governor would, some time or other, distinguish 
between good and bad men : a case which they 
thought not sufficiently provided for in the present 
administration of the world. If any man would ad- 
vance the argument higher, and insist upon it in the 
^nse of merit, he will only shew, that he does not 
consider the infinite disproportion between any suf- 
ferings which must terminate with a very short life, 
and that supreme felicity which will never end. Sup- 
posing some amends should be made the virtuous 
mifferer, ample amends may be made him a thou- 
sand ways, yet far short of that great salvation 
which is the end of a Christian's faith, and the great 
object of his hope. This may be said, supposing the 
Sufferers perfectly virtuous : but, as we have now 
left supposition to argue from what is fact, we must 
bear to be reminded, that this is not our case ; that. 
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in this perfect sense, there is none virtuous, no not 
one^i that if human happiness be chequered with 
miserj, so also is human virtue with vice ; and that 
consequently we can have small pretensions to re^ 
ward for those sufferings which are only the just 
punishment of our sins. It cannot, with any truth 
m decency, be maintained, that any man can live 
without sin ; nor will any man attempt to maintain 
it, who in the least considers what sin and duty are. 
The wide extensive nature of the latter takes in the 
whole compass of our thoughts, and words, and ac- 
tions ; with regard to some or other of which we are 
perpetually liable to transgress. The world abounds 
with variety of temptations ; and the first steps we 
take in it are, before we come to the perfect use of 
reason, while we are under the dominion, as it were, 
of our appetites and passions ; and though infidels 
will reclaim^ of appetites and passions, which we 
must call corrupt. By this means, when reason comes 
to the throne, it often finds things in the utmost dis- 
order; habits introduced which it cannot approve, 
and yet so confirmed that it cannot subdue them. 
It is itself but of a limited strength and capacity ; 
and is often overborne by the force, or imposed on 
by the artifice of those very faculties which it was 
designed to govern and direct. To speak as plainly 
as possible ; what through the strength of our appe- 
tites, and the weakness of our reason, we are far 
from being able to perform an uninterrupted, unsin- 
ning obedience. In manf/ things we offend all^; 
leaving undone the things which we ought to do, 
and doing the things which we ought not to do: 

® Psalm xi?. 3. ^ James Hi. 2. 
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and our good works and virtuous actions^ which 
should make some amends for this, are themselves 
mixed with so many failings and defects in the very- 
performance of them, that even they will not stand 
the trial of a strict examination. It manifestly fol- 
lows from all this, that though a perfect obedience 
could merit reward of God, (which yet it cannot,) 
yet ours is so lame and so defective, that it gives us 
no title to insist upon reward, and will be matter of 
grace, if it obtains pardon. Repentance is the next 
best thing to integrity and perfect innocence ; but it 
is evident to a demonstration, that neither can re- 
pentance merit. For what is repentance, in the best 
sense of the word, as it signifies the most real amend- 
ment of life, but papng that obedience for part of 
our lives, which was, in truth, due for the whole? 
Nay, indeed, it is not so much as this ; for, though 
men change their temper and conduct by repent- 
ance, they still retain their nature, and sin will too 
much beset and surprise them, to suffer even the 
poor remains of life to be spent in entire obedience. 
What just equivalent then is this, for the observa* 
tion of our whole duty? What satisfaction, what 
amends can it make for the many repeated trans^ 
gressions of it ? And what great benefit, what fa- 
vour does it confer upon God, that he must be obliged 
to reward it with everlasting happiness ? It cannot 
be proved, from the perfections of his nature, that 
he is bound to pardon sin barely upon repentance ; 
his own declarations, in this matter, are the only 
ground of good assurance ; and without these, or ab- 
stracting from them, returning sinners will be left in 
great perplexity, whether at last he will be pleased 
to punish or to spare. So far is repentance from 
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being meritorious, that it is a question^ which revda^ 
tion only can satisfactorily decide, whether it will be 
accepted. And as it must be left to the mercy or 
the wisdom of the Lawgiver, whether, and how far, 
he will acquit from punishment, or exact it ; it evi-^ 
dently follows, that there can be no merit, no title 
to reward, in the offender. If it should be alleged 
that repentance is the best thing in our power, the 
allegation may be allowed, and retorted ; that since 
the best thing in our power is not meritorious, it is 
plainly not in our power to deserve salvation by our 
own personal merits. 

II. A second expedient, before mentioned, arisen 
from the superfluous good works of persons emi-^ 
neritly holy ; the merit of which, it is supposed, may 
be applied to the salvation of others. But this point 
will need the less enlargement, since the very ground 
on which it stands is already removed ; for if ther^ 
(are no works meritorious, there can be no works of 
supererogation. This doctrine implies three things 
in it: the first of which is utterly false; and the 
other two, at best, are utterly precarious. It implies, 
first, that men may accumulate such a stock of ine-^ 
rit as is not only sufficient for themselves, but will 
also supply the deficiencies of others : a supposition 
which wiU appear, from what has been offered, to 
be utterly false. It implies further, that there is 
some method, which may be depended upon, of con- 
veying this merit from one to another, and ascer- 
taining at least so much of it as is necessary to the 
person who wants it. But nothing of this kind ap- 
pears. We cannot personally transact this affair, in 
a visible manner, with saints departed; and any 
other application to them will at last leave us in the 
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dark with regard to our success. Call now, if there 
be any that wiU answer thee ; and to which of the 
Mints wiU thou turn^f If the church should take 
the disposal of this treasure into her own hands, it 
will become her to shew that she has authority 
to. do so ; but as she cannot prove that any such 
power belongs to her, her saying that it does, is only 
saying what we are not obliged to believe* How- 
ever, should both the church and the saint agree to 
confer this benefit upon a sinner, yet the principal 
thing of all is still unprovided for; for unless Al- 
mighty Grod will confirm the agreement, and accept 
this imputed merit in lieu of the sinner's own, he is 
not at all better than he was before. And if no pro* 
mise or declaration can be produced to this purpose, 
all dependance upon such a method as this must be 
precarious, and may be vain. No man may deliver 
his brother, nor make agreement unto Godjbr him; 
for it cost more to redeem their souls, so that he 
must let that alone for ever^. Indeed the whole 
contexture of this expedient is so absurd in every 
view, that we should be at a loss to account for the 
credit it has gained in the world, if we did not con- 
sider that weak and superstitious people in distress, 
are willing to lay hold of any thing which artfiil men, 
for their own ends, are ready to invent and impose 
upon them. 

III. Some vicarious satisfaction, such as sacrifice, 
or substitution of some sort or other, was mentioned 
as a third method, by which, as distinct from the 
Christian scheme, men may hope tq be saved. But 
it is evident, that from the bare light of nature and 

8 Job V. I. *' Psalm xlix. 7, 8. 
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reason, every such method as this, and oonsequently 
all hope arising from it, will have but a reiy slender 
foundation. It cannot be pretended that the blood 
of animals is of any great value, so as to purchase 
the pardon of sin, or that there is any great eflbscr 
in the act of shedding it towards appeasing the of- 
fended Deity. He surely does not want such obla- 
tions; he has not the organs, or the appetites oS 
men, to delight in burnt-offerings, or the flesh oS 
slain beasts ; or, if so weak an imagination could be 
admitted, the sole property of, all is his. JEvery 
beast of the f wrest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. If I were hungry, I would mot tell 
thee : for the world is mine, and thejulness there- 
qfK It is turning sacrifice into sin, to consider it as 
a bribe ; and if the offerer looks upon it as a just 
equivalent for his own life, which the very action 
seems to import is forfeit, and a proper satisfiEK^tion 
to God for his offences, it is certain he has much 
higher notions of the matter than it will bear. // is 
not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins\ are words which, though 
read in scripture, derive not their authority from 
thence alone, but contain a clear princijde of reason. 
And we may as well wash ourselves in the blood, 
and think that a proper cleansing from moral defile- 
ment, as imagine that it can take away sins in such 
a manner as to acquit our consciences from the guilt, 
and our persons from the punishment of them. If 
we should sacrifice men instead of beasts, and sub- 
stitute one human person for another, there is no 
doubt but that we should highly enhance our guilt 

' Psalm 1. lo, 12. ^ Heb. x. 4. 
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by this practice, instead of its being effectual to slive 
us irom it. And indeed since the principle of rea- 
son isy that the soul that sinneth, it shall die^; all 
sobatitution of any kind is mere groundless folly and 
presumptiony unless God himself will please to inter- 
pose, and institute something by his own appoint- 
ment which he will promise to accept. 

Upon this account, among others, judicious metf 
hare conduded, that this practice of sacrifices, which 
once so universally prevailed, was at first of divine 
original. There is so little in nature and reason to 
lead them to such a custom, that it is hard to say 
how they could so unanimously fall into it without 
some superior direction. How did it. appear to them 
that they had any right to take away the lives of 
God's creatures ? or, however, how could they ima- 
gine that an act of this nature would not offend the 
Deity rather than atone his displeasure ? We, who 
know that the sins of the world are taken away by 
the sacrifice of the Son of Grod, cannot be induced to 
think that this was an irrational or needless institu- 
tion, if it served for no other purpose than to prefi- 
gure and typically foretell this great event. But there 
might be, and doubtless were, some subordinate rea- 
sons ; which were probably discovered to them at the 
first institution, or to which however considerate men 
would be led by the very nature of the rite itself. It 
was an acknowledgment of God's supreme domin- 
ion, and of that kingdom which ruleth over all ; it 
kept up a kind of correspondence between man and 
his Maker ; and it suggested, that though man him- 
self deserved to die rather than the victim at the 

* Ezek. xviii. 20. 
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^ItAT^ yet God had not forgotten to be gracious, so as 
to reflise all terms of reconciliation. Some appoint* 
ment of this sort might be highly expedient, imme- 
diatelj after the Fall, to answer such purposes as 
these ; and when afterwards God selected a peculiar 
people to himself, the practice was become so uni- 
versal, that if it had been proper, it was not prac- 
ticable to leave it off. A religion without sacrifice 
would have appeared such a paradox to the Jews, 
that they would soon either have had none at all, or, 
what is more likely, have relapsed into the idolatrous 
religions of Egypt, or the nations round about them. 
Grod therefore gave them a ritual, which the inspired 
writers of the gospel-times plainly enough declare, 
contained ordinances in themselves of little value; 
but, however, for good and wise reasons, were im- 
posed on them until the time of reformation. The 
result of this account is this, that whatever use or 
virtue there might be in sacrifice as a divine ap- 
pointment, pointing to and terminating in the sacri- 
fice of our great High Priest, the Son of God ; (in 
which view no wise man need, and no good man 
will throw any contempt upon it ;) yet as a method 
of salvation set up in opposition to that delivered in 

• 

the gospel, the sense with which we are concerned 
at present, nothing little or low enough can be said 
of it. In that light it can be considered only as a 
human invention, contrived by those, who, owning no 
revelation, can pretend to no authority to make any 
substitution at all, and who therefore cannot have 
tlie least assurance that it will be of any service to 
themselves, or of any avail with God. The consi- 
deration of it came in amongst the other expedients ; 
but the next to be mentioned is what they, who re- 
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ject the Christian salvation^ are much apter to con-' 
fide in ; viz. 

IV. Fourthly, The free gracious mercy of God, par- 
doning sin, without any view either to atonement or 
^pentance. Yet this is a thought so monstrously ab- 
surd^ that it hardly needs a confutation. It cannot 
be supported but by destroying the whole idea of Grod^ 
and the whole system of natural religion. Strictly 
speaking, it leaves neither Grod nor law in the world. 
For if Ood be not a moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, in which capacity he will be led to reward 
or punish his subjects as they have behaved them- 
selves here, he is in effect, and with regard to us, no 
God at all. And what law can that be which is per- 
petually transgressed with impunity ; which has no 
sanctions, or none that will ever be put in iorce; and 
to the breakers and to the observers whereof every 
thing finally happeneth alike? Men may, with 
greater consistency, take refuge in absolute atheism, 
than pretend to own a God, and yet believe such 
things of him as are repugnant to the most essential 
perfections of his nature. A Being of infinite wisdom, 
and justice, and truth, and goodness, must see and 
regard both things and persons according to what 
they are ; dnd though he is under the law of no sur 
perior, yet he is, in these cases, a law to himself; i. e* 
he owes it at least to his own perfections, not to let 
the wicked go free, or to treat in an undistinguishing 
manner those who truly repented of their sins, and 
sucli ad till the last impenitently persisted in them. 
And if he must judge that this is in itself right and 
fit, to think that his mercy will incline Ima to act 
contrary to it, is not only to separate his mercy 
from, but to set it in opposition to every other at- 

F S 
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tribute and perfection ; and to imagine that it has 
such influence as to make an all-wise Being act un- 
wisely^ and an infinitely just one have no r^ard to 
justice. To allow likewise that we are here in a 
state of probation ; that there are such things as law 
and transgression^ and duty and sin ; that there is 
one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy"^, 
and who, as moral Gbvemor and Judge of the world, 
inspects men's actions and behaviour ; and yet after 
** all, at the conclusion of this great scene, to imagine 
that all things shall go well with all, and the wicked 
be pardoned by an arbitrary act of mercy, without 
any view either to atonement or repentance, is a 
thought so unworthy of Grod, and indeed so absurd 
and inconsistent with itself, that no man can require 
a confutation of, who has sense enough to under- 
stand it. Repentance is the proper object of mercy; 
but whether he who knows all things will accept it 
singly, exclusive of any atonement, or whether he 
may not see it proper to appoint some atonement in 
order to render it acceptable, are questions which he 
only is able to resolve. But surely men reason weakly 
when they argue against atonement, because God 
cannot be angry ; and what cannot be angry needs 
not be appeased. This may be admitted ; and what 
follows from it is, that the punishments which Grod 
is concerned to inflict are not the effects of anger. 
As indeed they are not, but the effects of wisdom, 
and justice, and goodness itself: they are, in certain 
cases, what is best upon the whole ; and from which 
therefore his goodness, conducted always by infinite 
wisdom, will not permit him to recede. The proper 
question therefore is, not whether Grod can be angry, 

™ Ji^nes iv. 12. 
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but (angry or not) whether he may not punish? 
whether, if he be disposed to remit any thing of this 
right, he may not do it upon his own terms ? whe- 
ther his infinite justice may not require some atone- 
ment for sin ; or^ however, his infinite wisdom per- 
ceive it more proper, than to pardon barely upon re- 
pentance? whether his infinite goodness may not 
incline him to provide and propose something of this 
sort^ (since sinners themselves must be at a loss)? 
and whether, if any thing should be proposed, it be 
either pious or prudent to reject it? And if men 
would not answer questions before they have con- 
sidered them,- a moderate degree of common reason, 
unbiassed by prejudice or pride, would soon lead 
them to what is evidently the safe part, by examin- 
ing, at least, with impartiality, that scheme of salva- 
tion delivered by Jesus Christ ; which, for any thing 
that yet appears to the contrary, is the only name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved. 

There is yet one pretence more to be considered ; 
but as it is a complication of all the rest, it is too co« 
pious to be engaged in at present. 
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Neither is there aatocUion in any other : for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
mitst be saved. 

If we consider what we mean by salvation, the mi- 
sery from which we are thereby delivered, and the 
happiness tl^erein conferred^ we cannot think it rea- 
sonable to suppose that we are saved by accident or 
chance» or otherwise than upon great and important 
considerations. We are here in a state of probation, 
situated, as it were, upon a neck of land with the 
two infinite oceans of a miserable and happy eternity 
on either hand of us; and it is the greatest absurdity 
possible to imagine, that we are suffered to fall into 
the one or the other of tliem merely as chance or 
fortune (i. e. in effect, nothing at all) shall direct, 
without any counsel, or cause, or reason whatever. 
If even men have some reasons for what they do in 
all affairs of moment, and if the great Disposer of all 
events conducts the least with infinite wisdom, surely 
an affair of such consequence as the salvation of 
mankind cannot be left to be transacted at random ; 
but whether all or some, or many or few, are to be 
finally saved, the whole proceeding will be managed 
and directed upon reasons and considerations of in- 
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finite importance. Upon this supposition, I enu- 
merated, in a former discourse^ all the considerations 
worth mentioning, (and some of them indeed were 
hardlj worth that,) upon which it can be supposed, 
that Grod Almighty might be induced to save us; 
and, as far as hath appeared, there is none of them 
singly and separately taken, that can be of much 
avail to us in this great affair. But lest that advan- 
tage should be hoped for from their united force, 
which may justly be despaired of from any one of 
them singly, I now propose to inquire, 

V. Whether we have any good reason to think 
that we may be saved by any adjustment, or nux- 
tore, or complication of the methods and expedients 
before laid down ? It is evident that two of them 
may stand as mere ciphers in the account, since it 
does not appear that any stress is laid upon them by 
our unbelieving adversaries, who reject the gospelr 
scheme of salvation. The matter then will rest at 
last upon good works, or repentance, and the mercy 
of Gk>d ; or, in language nearer their own, upon vir- 
tuous actions, moral virtues, or an uniform practice 
of morality, and the goodness and benevolence of the 
Deity. And frt>m these two in conjunction, they 
seem to think themselves entitled to expect some- 
thing, which renders them very easy under the loss 
of whatever is proposed by Christianity. But it will 
appear, upon a moment's reflection, that this scheme 
labours under manifold defects : 
, As 1st, in point of certainty. If human virtues 
were absolutely meritorious, as the appeal would then 
lie, not to the mercy, but the justice of God, which 
always and universally inclines him to do what is 
right, this expedient would have a certain founda- 
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tion^ and be rendered incapable of deceiving those 
who depended on it. But as this cannot with any 
truth or modesty be pretended, as the men we are 
here concerned with, though conceited enough of 
their own virtues, yet seem not to rely upon them in 
this rigid sense of merit ; as they professedly recur 
to the milder attributes of the Deity, (such as good- 
ness, benevolence, and mercy,) all which implies, that 
injustice he may punish if he pleases; it is evident 
that this scheme is attended ^th great uncertainty, 
and must, after all, leave men in doubt whether 
these beneficial effects will really arise from it, which 
at first it seemed to promise. It is true indeed, 
though they seem to disclaim the sense of merit, yet 
they sometimes talk in a strain which nothing but 
that can justify ; as if God must forgive sin, and was 
obliged to do it, whenever men ask forgiveness, and 
repent. But suppose it should be answered, that he 
will not ; who' shall oblige him ? They cannot de- 
monstrate a priori (as it is called) from any perfec- 
tions of his nature, that he is obliged to pardon ; 
they cannot prove that his justice requires it of him ; 
they cannot appeal to his truth and veracity, and 
say, with a Christian, he h faithful and just tofor^ 
give us our sins °, since they know of no covenant 
or promise that he has made to this purpose ; they 
can only say, that it is agreeable to his character, as 
a merciful and benevolent Being, to pardon and 
spare when men repent of their wickedness, and im- 
plore his forgiveness of it. But there may be a 
thousand reasons, utterly unknown to them, but all 
comprehended in his infinite mind, which render it 
highly inconsistent with the whole of his character, 

' » I John i. 9. 
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to pardon all sin barely upon repentance : reasons 
respecting the perfections of his nature, his majesty, 
his hoUness, his justice, his wisdom ; reasons re- 
specting his laws, his providence, his government of 
the whole intelligent system; and reasons perhaps 
respecting the offenders themselves, whose future 
obedience may be but ill secured by a pardon ob- 
tained upon such easy terms. Be this as it will, it 
is manifest that this pretence must be uncertain and 
precarious, since we have not sufficient grounds to 
proceed upon, nor light enough to direct us to a iidl 
and satisfactory conclusion. All that can be evinced 
to satisfaction is, that a difference will sometime be 
made between impenitent and penitent sinners. As 
they lay a just foundation for different treatment by 
their different behaviour, so there is little fear but 
their righteous Judge will make some distinction be- 
tween them. But how^ or when, or in what mea- 
sure and degree? are questions which may much 
more easily be proposed than decided. It is by no 
means a just inference, that because the obstinate of- 
fender shall drink deep of the cup of God's wrath, 
therefore the penitent shall not so much as taste it. 
They may both be punished, and yet surely be suffi- 
ciently distinguished in the nature and ends, the de- 
grees and duration of their punishment. And the 
tenderest attributes of the Deity will have sufficient 
scope to exert and display themselves in adjusting 
these various considerations, and ordering things in 
such a manner^ that none shall be punishied beyond 
what the reasons of things require, or more than 
their own iniquities deserve. All beyond this seems 
to be doubt and darkness. To reduce his mercy to 
a weak affection, and then to argue from . that, as if 
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it were the whole of his character ; and at last tcl 
conclude^ that he must pardon all who ask his par- 
don and repent, is nothing else but a series of mis- 
takesy and will leave a considerate man in as much 
perplexity as it found him. Whatever is right and 
best, upon the whole, that infallibly God will do ; this 
is fixed and certain. But till we have a more un- 
bounded prospect opened, and a clearer light let in 
upon us, we are incapable of evincing that it is al- 
ways and absolutely right and best to pardon all 
creatures (and if not all, why any ?) barely, and im- 
mediately upon repentance. Here therefore the 
matter concludes in uncertainty, and the inference 
which should give us comfort and assurance, for 
want of intermediate ideas, is lame, and left far be- 
hind. I have rested the matter chiefly upon repent- 
ance; because, after all the fine things which we 
may say of our virtues, that they are perfection, and 
the exact imitation of God himself, and the like ; yet 
if we will look abroad into the world, and be content 
to take human virtues as they are in fact, we shall 
find that repentance is the best thing we have to 
trust to. With regard to the bulk of mankind, it is 
the only thing in their own power that seems capa- 
ble of doing them any service, and, like the plank 
after shipwreck, if this will not save them, they 
must perish. But, 

Sdly, As this scheme is defective in point of clear- 
ness and certainty, so is it, in all probability, in point 
of truth ; for, as it cannot be demonstrated, a priori^ 
in an abstract antecedent manner, that God is obliged 
to pardon sin barely upon repentance ; so there are 
great probabilities, that the obligation (if we may 
use that term of God) lies on the other side, and that 
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tbe great Governor and Judge of the world is conr 
cemed to insist on something more. It may be, his 
justice requires some further satisfaction ; for his jus- 
tice is as infinite as his mercy, and as impatient, as 
it were, to be satisfied upon the proper objects of it ; 
and there is no reason to think that mercy will re- 
joice against justice, or triumph over it, unless some 
expedient can be contrived that justice may be sa« 
tisfied, and then there will be room ibr the di^ 
plays of mercy. There is a greater latitude, with 
regard to this attribute, as the acts and exertions of 
it are free ; so that whether it be exercised or sus- 
pended, no wrong is done, no order broke in upon, 
and no being has any reason to complain. But jus* 
tice is a rigid, inflexible thing ; it must be done ; the 
eternal rules of righteousness, the perfections and esr 
sence of God himself, require it ; and the violation 
of it would overturn the very throne of Jehovah, and 
put the everlasting foundations of all sacred order 
out of course. If then justice must be satisfied for 
sin, and if repentance be not satisfaction, (and how it 
should be so does not appear, unless obedience for . a 
tune, and in part, very defective and imperfect, be 
equivalent to total, impartial, universal obedience,) 
the pretence we are considering is not only pre- 
carious, but plainly false. God cannot forgive sin 
upon such easy terms ; and it is to no purpose to 
briBghis mercy into the ai^meBt, Since jSsti^ is Of 
antecedent and prior consideration ; and till the de^ 
mands of that are satisfied, mercy cannot be heard, 
or admitted to plead ; for right must be done before 
favour can be shewed. And as vain will it be to al- 
lele, that since sin is only a debt to the justice of 
God, he may as well pardon it, without wrong to any 
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the oompariwn is not adequate to the case it is 
braugfat to iUustrate. The great God and Govanor 
of the world is not to be considered merely as a pri- 
vate creditor ; he sustains numberless relations, per- 
haps, to numberiess systems, and, as the Head and 
Judge of all society, is concerned to see that those 
sacred rules, which are the very soul of it, are not 
vidated with impunity. The ends of government 
may require, that disloyalty and rebellion against the 
Lord of the universe should be severdy punished ; 
and reasons respecting the rest of his subjects, in 
other parts of his dominion, may caU for punishment 
upon the heads of the guilty. There is no need, 
however, to make the subject more sacred than the 
Sovereign ; and if he owes so much rq;ard to them, 
as not to let sin go unpunished, he may owe it like- 
wise to himself. It is his honour that suffers indig- 
nity ; they are his laws that are transgressed ; they 
are his holiness and justice that are affronted and 
despised : and must not this King of kings and Lord 
of lords be just to himself, as well as to the meanest 
of his creatures? Has he no sacred rights to be 
maintained, no divine prerogative to be defended ? 
Why then must he, as it were, deny himself, and ne- 
glect to do right to his own perfections, when his in* 
finite, universal justice, and love of order, engages 
him to do it to the meanest creature, that derives its 
whole existence entirely from his bounty ? However, 
supposing it possible that infinite justice might be 
satisfied for sin with bare repentance ; yet, if infinite 
wisdom sees it improper and inexpedient to pardon 
merely upon that consideration, the sdieme we are 
examining, even in this view, will not avail us. For 
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if justice does not oblige to punish, so neither does it 
oblige to spare, but, upon this supposition, leaves the 
matter entirely to the decision of unerring wisdom. 
If therefore any reasons of wisdom and expediency 
call. for. punishment, we cannot think that God will 
wholly acquit men from it, unless we think him ca- 
pable of doing what his infinite wisdom perceives to 
be. unfit and improper to be done. But in what way 
soever this matter be determined, if reasons, either 
of justice or wisdom, render it necessary that some 
better amends should be made for sin than merely 
repenting and forsaking it, then sinners (and such 
are all men) cannot directly and immediately be 
saved, upon the account of any conduct of their own, 
in conjunction with the mercy and goodness of God ; 
and all pretences to this purpose are vain and false. 
Nor. can this be justly apprehended to bear hard 
upon the divine goodness and mercy ; since it must 
be allowed, that even infinite mercy cannot pardon, 
upon terms inconsistent . with wisdom and justice. 
And therefore that mercy may have room to display 
itoelf, it may be humbly hoped, that the God who de«- 
lights in mercy will find out some way to reconcile 
these seemingly opposite, perfections : not that he 
will pardon by an arbitrary, unguided act of mercy, 
in defiance, as it were, of attributes as sacred and 
as essential as that ; but that he will contrive some 
method of salvation which will answer all the de- 
mands of justice and wisdom ; and which, having 
made satisfaction to them, will permit mercy to have 
its perfect work. And this, we say, is actually ac- 
complished by the Christian religion, which alone ac- 
quaints us, that we have an Advocate with the Fa-^ 
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ther, even Jesus Christ the righteausy who is the 
propitiation Jbr our sins ^ 

Sdly, The pretence we are now considering, that 
we may be pardoned by the mercy of Grod, merely 
upon repentance, has this further defect, that sap- 
posing we might be barely pardoned, yet, as there is 
a great difference between bare pardon, and an eter- 
nal, an inestimable reward, it leaves us quite in the 
dark as to the nature and excellence of this reward, 
and even whether we shall have any at all. In the 
Christian scheme these things are so connected, that 
we generally associate and join them together in our 
minds, and consider them as the consequence of one 
another. But if we weigh things a little more at- 
tentively, upon the ground of the expedient now be- 
fore us, there will not appear to be any natural or 
necessary, any inseparable connexion between them. 
Be it, that we may be pardoned ; yet what reward ? 
or whether any ? are questions which are still un- 
determined. Pardon, in itself, seems to imply no 
more than exemption from punishment. In a lati- 
tude of expression, perhaps, this may be called re- 
ward ; and in that sense it would be a contradiction 
to say, that reward and pardon are of different con- 
sideration. But certainly it is a contradiction on 
the other hand, to say, that any positive reward, 
more than is included in the very nature of the par- 
don, is necessarily connected with it, or naturally 
consequent upon it. Suppose then we could be par- 
doned, and in that sense might be said to be saved, 
by the goodness of God and our own Repentance ; 
yet what is this pardon, and this salvation, in com- 

^ I John ii. I, 2. 
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parison of that great salvation^ proposed in the 
Christian religion ; that glorious and happy immor' 
taUty, which is brought to light through the Gos^ 
pel^: that exceeding, and eternal weight of glory % 
which is the gift of God through Jesus Christ * ; 
and that inheritance incorruptible, and undqfiledy 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 
us^f This indeed truly deserves to be called saha^ 
Hon, as we are thereby saved, not only from misery 
and destruction both of body and soul, but have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, with regard to both, 
in his eternal and everiasting glory, in whose pre^ 
sence is the fulness of joy 9 and at whose right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore ^. But it is too 
evident to need a proof, that the pretence now under 
consideration (pardon and forgiveness supposed) can 
afford us no hopes, and no prospect equal or like to 
this. The advocates for it indeed seem to . think, 
that their excellent virtues must recommend them 
to the favour of the Deity, who will therefore not 
only pardon them, but some time, and some where, 
and in some degree, make them happy. Be this fpr 
once supposed, how precarious soever it may appear ; 
yet what is there in this uncertain, this vague, this 
indeterminate happiness, this something they know 
not what, that deserves to be called salvation, in 
comparison of that, which they reject for its sake? 
It may be, for ought they know, (and perhaps some 
of them wish it may be,) a state of such happiness as 
18 to be found in the pagan Elysium, wherein men 
are supposed to pursue the same idle amusements, 
which employed them during life, in a shadowy un-* 

PHeb. ii. 3. ^ 2 Tim. i. 10. 'aCor. iv. 17. 

• Rom. viz 23. * I Pet. i. 4. *» Psalm xvi. ii. 
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real state of existence, something betwixt being and 
not being, scarce more substantial than a dream : it 
may be this, or worse; but they cannot and will 
not pretend, that it will be a reunion of body and 
soul, and the most real and rational happiness of 
which both will be capable, in the city of the living 
God J the heavenly Jerusalem^ amongst the general 
assembly and church of the firstborn, which are 
written in heaven, amongst the spirits qfjust men 
made perfect, and an innumerable company ofoM^ 
gels, in the more immediate and blissful presence of 
Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and of 
God the Judge of all \ This is the Christian sal- 
vation ; and it is undeniably plain that we have no 
pretence, and no prospect of behig made partakers of 
it, and saved in this sense and manner, any otbar- 
wise than for the sake, and through the name, of the 
Author and Founder of the Christian religion. If 
then the expedient I am opposing appears to be 
false ; if it be plainly uncertain and precarious ; if, 
at best, it can assure us of no reward, or, however, 
leaves us quite in the dark with respect to its nature 
and excellence ; from all this together, it undeniably 
follows, in the 

4th place, That it is further defective, with regard 
to its efficacy and extent : i. e. it plainly wants mo- 
tives, and is void of sufficient inducements, to lead 
the generality, and indeed any considen^le nqmber 
of men to repentance. Repentance is supposed to 
be necessary ; since, upon the ground of the expedi-^ 
ent now before us, it, in conjunction with the nien^ 
of Grod, is the very thing that is to save us. But as 
repentance is not an event that comes to pass of 

* Heb. xii. 22, 23, 24. 
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course, in any natural or unavoidable manner, or 
even without great difficulty and deliberate choice ; 
Ui^e is no probability that any considerable number 
of men should ever engage in it, without some 
motives of proportionable efficacy and strength to 
lead them to it. And the scheme under examina- 
tion is plainly destitute of motives of this sort. It 
leaves the success of repentance too much in the 
dark ; it places the consequent reward, if any at all^ 
too far out of view ; it is surrounded with uncer- 
tainties on every side : and in order to prevail with 
men to change a manner of life which, through long 
habit, is become almost natural to them, it proposes 
some dubious distant prospects, some future possi- 
Inlities, which perhaps may never come to pass at all. 
Amidst all these uncertainties, indeed, it must be 
owned, repentance and amendment of life would 
still be the most reasonable part ; but reason is one 
thing, and fact another ; and the inquiry here is not 
what men should do in reason, or what they would 
do, if they would act like reasonable creatures ; but 
whether, taking them as they are, heedless and in- 
considerate, deeply engaged in wrong pursuits, and 
under the power of vicious inveterate habits, which 
they are strongly solicited to persist in ; whether in 
this situation it be at all likely that they would 
change their course of life and repent, upon such 
slender motives as are contained in the expedient 
now before us ? A few select spirits, of excellent na- 
tural dispositions, improved by virtuous education, 
and by their circumstances of life removed, in a great 
measure, out of the way of temptations, would 
doubtless reap some advantage from these imperfect 
views, and practically own the force of them. But 

G 2 
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tkb coold hardlj be expected from the bulk of man- 
kind ; who haTe, however, souls to save as well as 
the others, and to whose condition therefore, one 
would think, the true religion should be better 
adapted. It should be calculated not merely to se- 
cure or perfect the virtues of the righteous, but to 
cmO simmers to repemtamce ; and considerii^ the jne- 
sent slate of the wotM, and the universal degeneracy 
of mankind, a religion that is not suited to this end, 
can comparativelj be of little service to creatures in 
our condition, and is indeed^ with respiect to our 
main interests, next to no religion at alL If there- 
fore that sdieme or state of religion, which I am op- 
posii^ be manifestly defective as to this particular, 
as to motives (I mean) and inducements to lead mat 
to repentance, it can be but a poor expedient to save 
them ; sinoe it supposes repentance to be the best 
thing in their power, and yet b vml of suflident in- 
ducements to brii^ them to it. If repentance will 
not be accepted, so as immediately to procure par- 
don, it must be owned the case is desperate ; and it 
is not much bett« in ^ect, if voea have not just in- 
ducements to repent, though upon supposition of 
their repentance, they might be accepted. This de- 
fect quite destroys the benefit of any sdieme of reli- 
gion that labours under it ; and it can hardly, with 
any consistency, be called a method of salvation, 
which appears to be so contrived in its own nature^ 
as to save but a very few ; comparativdy qieaking, 
scarce any at all. Now this is the case, this the de- 
fect of the expedient before us : its efficacy is litUe^ 
and of small extent; its motives, weak in them- 
selves, extend but to a few men, who perhaps would 
be rq^ular and virtuous, even exdusive of them; 
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while the vast majority, in truth aknost all, are left 
dead (morally and spiritually dead) in their tres- 
passes and sins; without motives and considera- 
tions strong and forcible enough in their present 
circumstances, to awaken, to excite, to alarm them. 
It may possibly be pretended^ that this way of rea- 
soning may be turned against the Christian religion ; 
since we see that the motives of that are not strong 
enough, in fact, to induce many who profess it to re- 
pent. But aUowing this, which is indeed but too:' 
true^ it is no just inference from thence, that they 
are not strong enough in their own nature. On the 
contrary, unbelievers themselves have contended that 
they are too strong ; that the threatenings and pro- 
mises of the gospel strike too strongly upon the hopes 
and fears of men, so as to render all their virtue mer- 
cenary ; which they are pleased to consider as destroy- 
ing the nature of it. This pretence may be easily 
answered; but thus much, however, it undeniably 
shews, that the motives of Christianity are powerful 
enough in themselves, and stronger than any. sug- 
gested by mere natural religion, even our enemies 
themselves being judges. If they have not their na- 
tural effect upon all men, it is because all men are at 
liberty either to attend to them or neglect them. 
The fault therefore is in the persons ; who, by the 
same means that they defeat and elude the force of 
these motives, might defeat and elude the force of 
any other, but such as would be inconsistent with 
their rational and free nature. If however the mo- 
tives of Christianity, strong and forcible as they are, 
are not always effectual in practice, it is an unan- 
swerable presumption, that the weaker and more 

G 3 
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feeble motives, contained in the scheme under ex^ 
amination, would but poorly answer the purposes (^ 
a religion designed to save men, upon the terms of. 
repentance and amendment. 

Let us now see what our arguments upon this 
subject will amount to. It is pretended that men 
may be saved by their own endeavours, including 
good works and repentance, in conjunction with th6 
mercy and goodness of God, without all that appa- 
4ifBtus of the gospel, the satisfaction, mediation, and 
merits of Christ, to atone for their sins, and supply 
the defects of their obedience ; which is the same in 
effect with saying, that men may be saved in and by 
what is called natural religion, in opposition to th^ 
gospel-revelation. Now it has appeared, in answer . 
to this pretence, that probably the whole foun- 
dation of it is false ; that God may, in justice or wis- 
dom, be concerned to insist on some more adequate 
satisfaction for sin, than bare repentance ; that 
since this may be, the expedient is evidently ha- 
zardous, and the issue of it uncert^n ; that the re- 
ward it proposes, if any at ail, is unknown to every 
one ; is nothing, in comparison of that salvation, of 
which Jesus Christ is the author to all them that 
obey him : and that, upon all these accounts, it wants 
motives and inducements to lead men to repentance, 
without which however it supposes that they cannot 
be saved. From all this it manifestly appears, that 
this scheme,«so defective, and vain, and false ; so ab- 
surd in speculation, and unsafe in practice, cannot in 
any reason be set up in opposition to the Christian 
religion ; but leaves us in full possession of the truth 
asserted in the text, that the religion of Jesus Christ 
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is the religion of salvation, and that there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, where- 
hy we must he saved. 

VI. There is the less occasion to enlarge on this 
last particular, because it is evident, at first sight, 
that Christianity supplies all the defects, and re- 
moves all the darkness, under which the former 
scheme was found to labour. It has provided an 
atonement of infinite value ; in consideration where- 
oi^ sin is plainly declared to be pardonable ; the effi- 
cacy and acceptableness of repentance is fully made 
known ; and men are led to it by the strongest mo- 
tives that can influence the hopes and fears of rea- 
Minable creatures. And because men sometimes 
cavil at this religion, upon the account of the late- 
ness of its date, and the smallness of its extent ; let 
it just be observed, that the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel have been declared at divers times, and in va- 
rious degrees, from the beginning of the world ; that 
though Christ appeared once in the end of the 
Wdrldy to put away sin hy the sacrifice qfhimselfy; 
yet he was the Lamb slain, in appointment,^{M92 the 
foundation qfit^; and that therefore there was al- 
ways room for God to deal with his creatures in a 
gospel-way, and, for the sake of those merits which 
were always in his view, in the midst of judgment 
to remember mercy. When all is done, however, it 
must be acknowledged, let infidels call it partiality, 
or what they please, that God hath reserved some 
better thing for us, a state of greater light and per- 
fection than former ages enjoyed, or than many na- 
tions enjoy at this day : and though we exclude not 

y Heb. ix. 26. ' Rev. xiii. 8. 
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others, under whatever dispensation of religion they 
lived, from the benefits of Christ's priestly office ; yet, 
since we enjoy the advantages of his prophetical also, 
all the means of grace, and hopes of glory, compre- 
hended in the gospel-revelation, it must be said, that 
to us is given, not only to have life, but to have it more 
abundantly ^. And if any one be displeased with 
this part of the divine conduct, let him say why one 
man is made to differ from another in superior gifts 
of nature, and all the circumstances of life ; let him 
say why man is made lower than the angels ; and, 
indeed, why any order of beings was created, but the 
highest and most perfect which Grod could create. 
Where there is such variety, there must be appear- 
ances of partiality ; and creatures of our excellence 
should be admonished to suspend our censures till 
the consummation of all things, when perhaps we 
shall see, to our surprise, that those schemes, which 
were so unjustly accused of partiality, terminate at 
last in general and universal good. 

But to draw towards a conclusion. It is plain that 
we are all sinners ; it is plain therefore, that if Grod 
will not pardon sin, we are in a very bad state. It is 
plain, that the mere light of nature and reason leaves 
us in great uncertainty as to this matter, whether^ 
and upon what terms, he will pardon it. It is plain, 
that it cannot be proved from the light of reason and 
nature, that Grod is obliged to pardon all the sins of all 
sinners barely and immediately upon repentance ; it 
is plain, therefore, that he may insist upon something 
more. It is plain, from the light of revelation, that 
he actually does insist upon something more ; as he 
sent his Son into the world to be the propitiation 

* John X. lo. 
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far our sins. It is plain, from the light of the gos- 
pel, that all, whose sins are forgiven, and who are 
finally saved, are forgiven and saved for the sake of 
Jesus Christ : and from the same light it is plain, 
lastly, that whatever may be said of those who know 
not the gospel, or who lived before it, all those, to 
whom it has been properly proposed, are obliged to 
believe and obey it ; or, in other words, are not saved 
but upon the terms of fedth and repentance. And 
the proper direction, with regard to practice, arising 
frt>m hence, is this, that with all humility and thank- 
fulness we embrace this method of salvation, and 
endeavour to secure to ourselves the benefits of it, 
by complying with the terms on which it is oflFered. 
As faith is one of these, it becomes us to remember 
that a moral life, (as it is commonly called,) abstracted 
from duties purely or more properly evangelical, is 
not the thing we are to trust to. An open profes- 
sion of the gospel, an avowed adherence to Jesus 
Christ, a firm belief of his satisfaction, and a federal 
reliance upon his merits, are surely some part of a 
Christian's duty, and carry in them the strongest 
obligations to all the rest. And whether men only 
pretend to morality, or whether they practise it, if 
they place their confidence in that, exclusive of the 
mediation and merits of Christ, they virtually reject 
the Christian covenant; they so far divest Jesus 
Christ of his character of Saviour ; they place them- 
selves in his stead, and they expect salvation upon 
terms on which God has nowhere promised it ; nay, 
upon terms on which he has declared it shall never 
be given. At the same time let us, who hope to be 
saved by that name, which alone is appointed to save 
us, be careful to (uid to our faith virtue ; %nd to 
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masrtain all those good works which accompany 
salvation^ though they cannot merit it. Mistakes 
have sometimes been committed on this hand, full of 
sciEindal and of danger ; and weak men, too intent on 
magnifying what Christ has done for us, have over- 
looked, or even vilified that part which still remains 
to be done by ourselves. The just temper in this 
matter is, to consider Jesus Christ as at the head of 
a scheme designed to bring us to glory and happi- 
ness, by the means of repentance and faith, which 
henas died to render not needleiss, but effectual; 
and to the practice of which in their full extent, as 
including all future obedience, he has bound us by 
the strongest obligations, making them the very 
terms and conditions of our final acceptance and sal- 
vation. Wherefore^ in the words of St. Peter, let 
us give diligence to make our calling and election 
iure :for if we do these things^ we shall never faU: 
for so an entrance shall he ministered unto us 
abundantly into the everhisting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ^. To whom, &c. 

^ 2 Pet. i, 10, n. 
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God, who at sundry times cmd in divers manners spake in 
time past unto thejathers by the prophets^ hath in the0e 
hist days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of aU things, by wham also he made the 
worlds ; who bevng the brightness of his glory, and the 
express imnge of his person, and upholding att things by 
the word of his power, when he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the mcyesty on 
high. 

There is nothing which can more effectually 
tend to promote in us the Christian life, than right no- 
tions, and a firm belief of the Christian doctrine : and 
no part of this doctrine is either more important in it- 
self, or more likely to influence our practice, than that 
which more immediately concerns its divine Author, 
our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. I would therefore 
engage your attention to a discourse upon the two 
natures united in his person, after I have just taken 
notice how naturally the words I have read will in- 
troduce it. The point, directly asserted in the text, 
is that of a divine revelation ; that God was pleased, 
even from the beginning, to make a gradual disco- 
very of his will, as the wants of his creatures, or the 
ends of his providence required ; and that he had 
now finished and completed it by the mission of his 
Son. As it was the apostle's great design to shew 
the advantages of this last revelation above all that 
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went before it^ he begins, and spends this first chap- 
ter with setting forth the preeminence and superior 
dignity of the revealer himself. And the terms he 
makes use of upon this occasion very fully contain 
in them the catholic faith with respect to the na- 
tures of Christ, as will appear whilst we distinctly 
treat of each. And indeed, an unprejudiced mind 
will hardly desire either more or better arguments 
for the received doctrine in those points, than what 
he may be supplied withal in the single passage be- 
fore us. 

I. Without any further introduction then, I am 

first to prove the true and proper divinity of Jesus 

^ Christ ; not by arguments drawn from the scriptures 

at large, but by such only as are here suggested to 

us. They are four ; 

1st, His filiation or sonship : 

2dly, His being styled the brightness oftheglory^ 
and the express image of the person of the Father : 

3dly, His creation of all things : and^ 

4thly, His preservation, or upholding of them. 

1. With regard to the first particular, it must be 
flowed, that angels, that Adam, and other men, are 
sometimes in scripture called sons of God; and yet 
we never think of ascribing any proper divinity to 
them, since the title is sufficiently accounted for by 
their creation or adoption. But in the case before 
us we must go further, because the same holy writ- 
ings speak of one who is the Son of God in a far 
more transcendent and peculiar manner; of one, 
who is his well^eloved, his on^, and his only-be- 
gotten Son. There are indeed several distinct grounds 
and reasons of this high appellation : he is the only- 
begotten Son qf Grod, as he was conceived by the 
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Holf/ Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary ; but 
neither this^ nor the other reasons commonly enu- 
merated by divines, which are all posterior to it, can 
supply us with the highest and primary notion of 
our Saviour's sonship. It is plain from scripture^ 
that he had an existence antecedent to his incarna- 
tion. In what capacity then, and under what rela- 
tion ? Was he coordinate with the Father, equally 
underived and unoriginate ? This will not be assert- 
ed. Was he then made, or created ? Nor should 
this ; because the scriptures declare^ that aU things 
were made by him, and that without him was not 
any thing made that was made^: he therefore 
could not be made at all, unless his agency was con- 
cerned in his own creation, which is an absurdity 
that may be resolved into an express contradiction. 
If then he was neither made nor created, but sub- 
sisted with the Father. before all time and all crea- 
tion; and yet was not, like him, absolutely unde- 
rived, self-existent, and of none ; it must follow that 
he proceeded, in some ineffable and mysterious man- 
ner, from the Father ; or, in the catholic language, 
that he was begotten of him. That passage indeed, 
in the Epistle to the Colossians ^ which we render 
the firstborn of every creature, if it should be 
translated, as some learned men contend ^, bom, or 
begotten before all creation, will sufficiently prove 
our Saviour's divine and eternal sonship. And the 
context seems to determine it to this sense, as it 
there immediately follows, that aU things were cre^ 
ated by him ^ ; which is given as a proof of his an« 

* John i. 3. ^ Tlftnirrwc^i vo^c Kxia^wi^ cap. L 15* 
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tecedent generation: and it is likewise expressly 
added, that he is before all things ^ ; which, com- 
pared with the other, seems to point out, not only 
his eternal existence, but the very manner of it, viz. 
|yy. generation. Suppose then that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, not merely with regard to any tem- 
poral acts or offices, but with respect to the incom- 
prehensible manner of his deriving his nature from 
him, and see how the case will stand, in order to 
evince his true divinity. Father and son are terms 
which we easily understand, when applied to human 
persons ; and, when applied to the divine, we must in 
a great measure retain the same human ideas, or we 
shall have none at all. We cannot think that this 
sort of language was taken up accidentally, and by 
chance ; but that it was purposely designed to con- 
vey to us, under the images of this human relation, 
the real correspondent relation between God the 
Father and Grod the Son. If the Father b^ot the 
Son, he begot him of his own substance ; and since 
the divine substance cannot be divided, he must 
communicate to him the whole undivided substance 
of the Godhead ; and by consequence, the Son must 
have, equally with the Father, all the powers and per- 
fections of it. It is so with men ; the son is equal to 
his father in all the essentials of human nature : and 
to say that Jesus Christ in his highest capacity is the 
Son of Grod, and yet of a different and inferior na- 
ture, is the very same absurdity in kind, though 
much greater in degree, as if we were to call a crea- 
ture of the irrational species a son of man. The 
Son of God then is Grod, as every son of man is man : 
if the uniform language of scripture does not teach 

* Col. i. 17. 
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us this^ it teaches us nothing ; all faith, all mystery 
will be resolved into figure, into metaphor, into bare^ 
allusion. To prevent such consequences as these, 
we must insist upon it, that there is a real foundation, 
for this language in the divine nature, and that Je- 
sus Christ is therefore called the proper, the only 
Son of God, because he was neither made nor cre- 
ated, but begotten; begotten, not figuratively, but 
in a true and real correspondence to human genera- 
tion, from or of the substance of the Father, and in 
his image and likeness. And accordingly he is here 
said to be . the brightness of the glory, and the ex^ 
press image of the person of the Father: which is 
the second argument, in conjunction with the rest^ 
to evince his divinity. 

2. And as under the former article it was shewn 
that he is God of Grod, so here it will appear that he 
is Light of Light ; for the just unforced inference 
from the words is, that he is in relation to the Fa- 
ther as the bright shining forth of the light is to the 
source of it^. The comparison however is not to be 
extended further than it was originally designed; 
the rays of light are not only derived, but divided 
from the body of it ; and, though diffused through the 
world, are but a part of its immense orb. Here there- 
fore the similitude &ils ; but what it strictly teaches 
us is this, that the person here styled the brightness 
of the Father's ghry is not himself indeed the un- 
derived, unoriginated fountain of light, but yet is a 
necessary coeval emanation from it ; not partially or 
separately, as in material light, since the uniform 
undivided essence of God cannot be communicated 
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in that manner ; but whoever partakes of it at all,^ 
must have all ihefuUness of the Grodhead dwelling 
in him. And as though it were in support and con-^ 
firmation of this, it is here immediately subjoined oS, 
the Son, that he is the eaypress image of the person 
of the Father: no partial, no imperfect resemblance, 
but, as it is expressed in another place, really and 
truly in the form ofGrod^i such an entire likeness 
of him, as will imply a sameness of nature with him. 
Our modem Arians talk with infinite absurdity and 
confusion upon this^ subject : they will tell us, that the 
Son is like the Father, altogether like the Father, 
and like him in all things ; and yet, while they make 
him of a different and inferior nature, they can give 
no satisfactory account in what this likeness con- 
sists. They will not say that it is only a moral like* 
ness ; with regard to which, Adam was created in 
the image of God, and every good and sanctified per- 
son is dL partaker of the divine nature. Does it con- 
sist then in dominion and power? but how is li- 
mited power and precarious dominion altogether like 
that power which belongeth unto God, and that su- 
preme universal sovereignty which ruleth over all ? 
Besides, being like the Father in power or dominion 
only, is not the same as being like him in all things. 
In short, let them speak out plainly, and tell us, 
whether the Son be perfectly like the Father only in 
some things, or imperfectly like him in all. Which- 
ever of these suppositions they proceed upon, it will 
resolve at last into absurdity, into something little 
less than nonsense. For since properties and perfec- 
tions truly divine cannot be separated or subsist 
asunder, either with respect to themselves or to the 

' Phil. ii. 6. 
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dirine essence, it is impossible to be perfectly like 
God onlj in some things, or to be the express image 
of part of his divinity. And as impossible is it for 
any being, different from himself, to be imperfectly 
like him in all. For not to take notice here that an 
imperfect likeness is far from answering the apostle's 
description^ it is, over and above, in the very nature 
of the things, no real likeness at all. For what real 
likeness can there be between a person that is not 
eternal, almighty, omnipresent, and another who is? 
there is no such thing as half almighty, or almost 
infinite, in any perfection. The powers and presence 
of any being who is not infinite are not only less 
than those of God, but less by infinite, inconceivable 
d^rees ; or rather less, in such a manner, as to ex- 
clude all degrees, all proportion, and all similitude. 
Where then is the sense of saying the Son is even 
altogether like the Father, and yet in nature and 
perfections inferior to him ? As if it were not the 
incommunicable prerogative of an infinite, omnipo- 
tent God, to have nothing like or second to him. 
But how is all this embarrassment and perplexity 
which they have thrown upon the subject cleared 
up, when we say that the same infinite perfections, 
which originally subsisted in the Father, were before 
all time and without any division communicated to 
the Son ; who must therefore in consequence be the 
express image of the person of the Father. Two 
persons in the same Godhead may justly be said to 
be altogether like, and like in all things ; and to be- 
lieve that the Son of God is the perfect image of the 
Father, in dl the perfections and properties of that 
divine nature which he eternally derived fipom him, 
as it is good sense, and consistent with 'sound philo- 
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sophy, 80 is it good divinity, and the doctrine of the 
holy scriptures. 

S. I am apprehensive that these arguments are 
not level enough to common capacities, and there- 
fore I shall endeavour to make them some amends, 
by considering those that remain, which are plain 
and popular. It is some satisfaction to us in this 
controversy, that one of the best arguments from 
reason for the being of God, is likewise one of the 
best arguments from scripture for the divinity of 
Christ. Can we, from the creation of the world, 
infer the eternal power and Godhead of some divine 
person upon principles of reason ? If we call in scrip* 
ture to our assistance, we can from the same worin 
of creation infer the eternal power and Godhead of 
Jesus Christ ; for by him God made the worlds^. 

8 It should not however be dissembled, that the adversaries of 
this doctrine pretend to evade this argument for it, by the help of 
the very terms in which it is expressed. Their criticism is grounded 
upon the force of the preposition (S<a, or by) ; God made the 
worlds by his Son, therefore the Son is not himself the supreme 
efficient Cause, but only an instrument, or subordinate agent in 
the hands of the Father. They are aware that this remark will 
appear but a mere quibble to English understandings, and there^ 
fore to support it they have recourse to the original ; in which 
they tell us, Si<sb, with a genitive after it, is never used of the su- 
preme efficient Cause. But the report is false : it is so used, I 
do not say only by the sacred writers, but by native Grecians, who 
are the standards of their language for purity and perfection. But 
although we grant them that this is the general mode of expres- 
sion in the scriptures, (which perhaps was designed to teach us 
the distinction of the Persons,) yet we can by no means allow 
that it is uniform and universal. For in the conclusion of thb 
very chapter the form is altered, and strict and proper efficiency 
ascribed to the Son, in a passage borrowed from the Ptalmist; — 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the faundaHon of the earth. 
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Again; he by whom all things were created is 
properly creator of all things ; and by the Son of 
Grod were all things created^ that are in heaven^ 
and that are in earthy visible and invisible^ whe- 
ther they be thrones^ or dominions^ or principalis 
ties, or powers: all things were created by him, 
and for him^; so that he is the end as well as the 
author of all things, and as well the final as the ef- 
ficient cause of all his operations. Every thing that 
was created must either be visible or invisible, and 
there is nothing which is not comprehended in this 
disjunction. The visible parts of the creation alone 
are sufficient to convince us, that the maker and 
contriver of them was God. His adorable attributes 
of infinite wisdom and almighty power are discover- 
able in the least as well as the largest objects ; and 
the numberless fine parts and exquisite organs of an 
insect or an animal, evince as strongly as even the 
celestial bodies themselves, that they were made by 
one who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working'^. However, if we must have more pro- « 
digious effects to satisfy us as to the divinity of 
their cause, let us raise our thoughts from this ball 
of earth, to aU those glorious luminaries which adorn 
the heavens above it. All those hosts of stars, those 
immense orbs of light, and perhaps millions of others 
which the feeble sense of man cannot descry, nor 
even the most fruitful imagination comprehend, 

and the heavens are the works of thy hand». A testimony which 
they know not how to deal with, but by denying its application 
to Christ, and saying, that it is spoken of God the Father. A con- 
duct 80 shamefiil, that it neither needs or deserves any further 
confiitadon. 

^ Col. i. i6. * Isaiah xxviii. 29. 
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were formed and finshioned by the Son of God ; who 
spake and they were made, who commanded and 
they were created.. But, above and beyond all this, 
he not only created the heavens, but their inhabit* 
ants ; those thrones and dominions, and principalis 
ties and powers, which are far above all the orders 
of the stars, and which, being compared to the lights 
are found before it. Angels and archangels are the 
creatures of his power ; and as they are in the high* 
est order of created beings, whatever is above them 
must be God. But he who made the angels cannot 
be one himself; he who is the author of theirs, 
must have a superior nature of his own. It is plain 
then that our Saviour is truly and properly God ; 
since he is not only far above all principality and 
power, and might and dominion, but the author and 
cause and maker of them. Merely to create implies 
and requires almighty power : to create a world, in 
harmony and order, cannot be done without infinite 
wisdom : whatever being has these perfections must 
have all others in an infinite manner, and that which 
has all perfection is God. And indeed the argument 
here for our Saviour's divinity is short and plain: 
He that made all things, says the apostle, is Gad'^; 
it has been proved to be the doctrine of scripture^ 
that our Saviour made all things ; and therefore our 
Saviour is God. 

4. And this truth is proved, not only from his 
creation, but his preservation of all things : he up^ 
holdeth aU things by the word of his power^; and 
by him all things consist^. We may distinguish the 
preservation of things into two kinds, viz. that of 

• Heb. iii. 4. . ^ Heb. i. 3. 1 Col. i. 17. 
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their existence^ or mere being, and that of their well- 
being, or order ; and each of these is the proper and 
peculiar act of God alone. As to mere existence, 
creatures, as such, must depend upon their Creator. 
This is included in their essence, and implied in 
thdr idea ; and we cannot, without a contradiction, 
coDceive an independent created being. That they 
do «xist at present, is no reason that they shall con- 
tinue to do so in the very next succeeding portion of 
time : this therefore must be resolved into the will 
and power of God. For what less than the aU*l' 
sufficient Being can thus sustain all others ? What 
mider infinite power can give to all things, which in 
themselves have no power, the power to be? If they 
do at all subsist by another, and not by their own 
native force, which is destructive of the very notion 
of a creature, that other must be God himself, who 
alone is almighty and selfeufficient, and can there- 
fore neither need or receive the influence of any 
foreign cause. But the other branch of preservation, 
viz. that which keeps and preserves the whole sys- 
tem of the world, and all the appearances of nature 
in their well-being and order, is the most affecting^ 
and, to our apprehension, the most difficult part ; so 
difficult indeed, that it is possible to none but him, 
to whom all things are so. This is what we call 
providence ; the sole act of an infinite mind, which 
is present in all places, and can therefore exert it in 
and over all his works. Hence the vast masses of 
inanimate matter are preserved in their course, and 
directed in their motions. Though incapable of law, 
and insensible of moral obligation, they never deviate 
from their rule, nor fail to answer the ends for which 
they were appointed. TJie moon observes her certain 
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senuons; and the sun hnoweth his going down^: 
The sun, or, which is the same to our purpose, thd 
earth and planets^ with the utmost regularity per- 
form their daily, their annual revolutions ; giving us 
thereby the grateful vicissitudes of day and ni^t, 
the alternate seasons of seedtime and harvest, of 
summer and winter. Philosophers may ascribe all 
this to what they call the laws of nature ; but, in 
the last resort, the law of nature is, in this case at 
least, the wiU of God. These inanimate beings are 
T incapable of obeying precepts, or of being influenced 
by opinion ; their regularity and order must be ef- 
fected by some agent of force to govern them, and 
they are therefore illustrious instances of providence 
and power. On the other hand, if we descend to the 
minuter objects of this providential care, how bound- 
less is that wisdom, how truly divine that goodness, 
which preserves and provides for the various ranks 
of vegetables, and the numberless tribes of living 
creatures! But how much higher still would our 
wonder and our adoration rise, if we could trace the 
footsteps of Providence in its government of the ra- 
tional and moral world ! What art, what address is 
needful to rule and restrain mankind, and make 
them subservient to its own wise ends, without ever 
infringing that liberty with which they are invested, 
and which renders them accountable for their ac- 
tions ! But, not to enlarge upon these things at pre- 
sent, it is plain that none can exert such acts of pro- 
vidence as these besides God; and since they are 
implied in that preservation and upholding of all 
things ascribed in scripture to our Saviour, it is as 

^ Psalm civ. 19. 
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plain that he must be one with the Father, God 
Messed for ever. 

I have thus attempted to prove the divinity of 
Jesus Christ by such arguments only as are con- 
tained in the text; viz. first, because he is the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father, begotten of bim by an in- 
explicable generation before all worlds : because, se- 
condly, he is the brightness of the glory, and the ex- 
press image of the person of the Father ; which none 
can be who is not in the form, and has not the na- 
ture of God : because, thirdly, he is the Creator of 
all things, visible and invisible : and because, fourth- 
ly, he is the Preserver and Upholder of them, sus- 
taining them by his. power, and governing them by 
his wisdom. These arguments receive an additional 
force from the consideration of their being thus 
found together in one single passage of scripture. 
For supposing that any one of them, singly and se- 
parately taken, was not altogether cogent and con- 
clusive, (which however I see no reason to grant,) 
yet how can we account for the apostle's using such 
variety of expressions together, all intimating the 
ptoper divinity of Christ, if in reality he meant no 
such thing ? An opposer of this doctrine must say, 
that the apostle never intended the consequences 
which are drawn from his words. But how is it pos- 
sible to believe this, and preserve our veneration for 
that divine influence under which he wrote at the 
same time? Do not his words countenance these 
deductions ? Do not they naturally lead us to make 
them? Can we think that he would have given 
such descriptions as these of Jesus Christ, by the di- 
rection and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, if the 
Arian hypothesis were the true one, and what he 
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designed to teach hb Hebrews? Would an Arian of 
common sense make choice of such terms as tiiese to 
deliver his doctrine in ? And has an apostle, has the 
holy Spirit of God, less caution and concern for the 
faith of Christians, and the form of sound words, in 
which he conveys it to them, than this heretic? 
How then can we think, if their doctrine were the 
same, that the one would have expressed it in such 
unguarded, such obnoxious terms, as the other would 
have religiously avoided ? Since the apostle's words 
are not only capable of the sense now given to them, 
but naturally lead us into it, it is obvious to con* 
elude, that this sense was the sense intended by him. 
It is hard to conceive how he could have fisdlen into 
such a series of expressions, how he could have given 
us such a chain of arguments together, upon any 
other supposition. 

II. Leaving the point of the divine nature of 
Christ, as thus supported, I proceed now to consider 
the human, which he assumed in time, and united 
to it. Crod^ says the apostle, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son ; by which he must un- 
doubtedly mean his Son incarnate, because he is 
spoken of in the third verse as having by himself 
purged our sins'". But purgation of sin is eflFected 
only by shedding of blood, without which there is 
no remission^; and particularly, it is the blood of 
Jesus Christ that cleanseth usjrom allsinP. There 
no need to be laborious in the proof of our Sa^ 

" The hi lavrow KoBaptaiMP votfj<rdfA€yo^ tSp dfJUtprtSy r/fAoy of St. 

Paul is exactly answered by St. John's rl eufjuc '1-^ov Xpiarw — kuB- 
aptt,u yifAOi ifKo icd^q dfiapria^;, I Epist. i. 7. See Grotius de Satis- 
factione, p. 208. 

® Heb. ix. 22. P I John i. 7. 
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¥ioiir^8 human nature ; every page of the gosrpel a^ 
fording us sulfficient evidence that he was truly and 
properly man ; and his whole carriage and conduct 
in the world, and especially his painful death and 
departure out of it, putting the matter beyond all 
dispute. However, we may observe particularly, that 
his conception was miraculous and supernatural ; and 
that, notwithstanding this, he assumed the entire 
human nature and all things belonging to it, sin 
only excepted. His conception was miraculous, be« 
cause his mother knew not a man ; but was found 
with child in consequence of the promise made her 
by the angel at the annunciation ; The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee^ and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee^. The holy child, thus mi- 
raculously conceived, without the intervention of a 
human father, was entirely free from the hereditary 
pollution of the ordinary §ons of men, original sin. 
As he was not bom in a natural way, so he was not 
infected with this natural corruption : which was no 
more than was necessary to fit his human nature for 
the personal union with the divine, and to qualify 
him to take away the sins of the world. But though 
the incarnation of Christ was thus far mysterious 
and supernatural, yet he assumed the entire human 
nature, and all things belonging to it, sin only ex- 
cepted. The two essentially constituent parts of 
man are body and soul, which^ though it be plain 
from scripture that our Saviour really had, yet the 
perverseness of men has alternately denied both. In 
the first ages there were some who denied that Jfe- 
sus Christ was come in theflesh^; maintaining that 

*i Luc. i. 35. ^2 John 7. 
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his body was not real, but only visionary and £m- 
tastic. Their opinion has perished with them, un- 
able to defend itself against the plainest testimonies 
of scripture to the contrary. Error has since taken 
a different turn ; and the heresy revived in our days 
has driven the advocates for it to suppose that 
Christ had no human soul. Thus, as they deny the 
divinity of Christ on the one hand, and his reason- 
able soul on the other, they have affected the very 
vitals of the Christian faith ; and instead of giving: 
us a Saviour and Redeemer, who is both' God and 
man, they have provided one for us, who in reality 
is neither, but some middle being, distinct from both. 
This middle being is the A^o^, or Word; who, upon 
their principles, was subject to all the wants and 
weaknesses, the fatigues and sorrows of our Sa- 
viour's life, to the excruciating tortures of his un- 
known agony in the garden, and the bitter pains of 
his death upon the cross. If these consequences be 
too blasphemous to be admitted, then let us piously 
believe that Jesus Christ was made man according 
to the scriptures, and the catholic faith of all ages. 
To this purpose was that passage of the evangelist, 
that Jesus increased in wisdom and stature^ al- 
ways interpreted : where the increase of wisdom is 
as good an argument for his having a human soul, 
as the increase of stature is of his human body. Be- 
sides, the apostle says, that he was made like unto 
his brethren in all things^. But how like his bre- 
thren in aU things, if he wanted the principal thing 
in their constitution, and that which is the chief 
foundation of the alliance and relation whereby he 

* Luke ii. 52. * Compare Heb. ii. 17, 18. and Heb. iv. 15, 16. 
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can call them brethren ? And as the same apostle 
takes express notice that he was without sin^, it 
shews that he spoke with accuracy and caution^ and 
made all the exception that ought to be made. He 
is shewing that Jesus is a compassionate and merci- 
ful High Priest, who, as it were, sympathises and 
shares in our infirmities, and is always ready and 
willing to support and assist us, because he himself 
was made and tempted in all things, like as we are. 
In which argument, upon the supposition that Christ 
had no human soul, I must own I can see neither 
truth or sense. For, in order to be tempted in all 
things like as we are, and in consequence of his own 
temptations to pity and succour us in ours^ he must 
have had all the faculties and affections, all the 
movements and feelings of the human mind ; and 
therefore the subject of them, the mind itself. But 
we appeal to the whole course of his life for the 
reality both of his body and soul. He shewed, upon 
many occasions, that he felt all the sensations, and 
was subject to all the innocent passions of our com- 
pound nature. He could not subsist without meat^ 
though he esteemed it such to do the wiU of him 
that sent him ; and though he had not where to lay 
his head^ he both needed and partook of the refresh- 
ments of sleep. He was acquainted with sorrow 
from his own afflictions, and he was touched with 
compassion for those of other men : he was sensible 
of the tenderest sentiments towards the beloved dis- 
ciple, whilst his indignation kindled against the 
traitor: he wept when he was grieved, and bled 
when he was wounded : and, after giving a thousand 
other proofs of his being perfect man, he fully and 

" Heb. iv. 15, 
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finallj confirmed it, by his agony and Uoody sweaty 
by his cross and passion, by his precious death and 
burial ; and, by what was consequent thereupon, his 
descent into hell ; which^ as it was inserted into the 
Creed in opposition to this heretical notion, shews 
that it has always been the sense of the church that 
our Saviour had a soul, which was not Iqft in hell, as 
well as a body, which was not suiSfered to see cor- 
rvplum. 

. Thus did the second Person of the ever blessed 
Trinity, the Word and Wisdom and everlasting Son 
of the Father, take human nature upon him in the 
womb of the virgin ; and, to expiate our sins, was 
manifested in our flesh. He assumed the human na^ 
ture into the most intimate conjunction with the di« 
vine, and became thereby God and man in one per- 
son. This is what divines call the kypostatical union; 
an union of the two natures in the one person of 
Christ; which, mysterious as it is, is not unaptly 
compared to, and illustrated by the union which is 
between body and soul : ** for as the reasonable soul 
'^ and flesh is one man, so God and man is one 
« Christ V 

From the divinity of Christ, as evinced under the 
first head of this discourse, we should learn to give 
him the honour which is due unto his name and na- 
ture. He is Grod, and has from the Father all per- 
fection and all power ; if this therefore can give him 
any right to our worship and adoration, it is a rob- 
bery and high irreligion to withhold it from him. 
He is moreover the Creator and Preserver of all 
things ; and upon these accounts, surely, is entitled 
to the best obedience we can pay, and the strictest 

^ AUianasian Creed. 
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devotion we are able to perform. If he and the Fa^ 
^er are one'^y if whatever he sees the Father do, he 
doth the same likewise', it is surely but right and 
reasonable that we should honour the Son even as 
we honour the Father^. Had we never heard of a 
distinction and plurality of divine persons, no doubt 
but our worshipping God in the best manner we 
could, without knowing that the Grodhead subsisted 
in three Persons, whom the scriptures call Father^ 
Son, and Holy Ghost, would have been all that was 
expected at our hands. But since by revelation new 
knowledge is imparted, and new relations are disco* 
vered by the gospel, they who enjoy its light are 
obliged to conduct themselves by it ; and to own and 
adore each Person distinctly, as the word of truth 
has revealed them. To drop the worship of any of 
the Persons is to relapse into mere natural religion; 
as to offer up our prayers directly to the Son, as God, 
and in his name, as Mediator between God and man, 
is properly Christian worship or religion, as distin* 
guished from that of the Deist and the Jew. Let 
us therefore, who are Christians, assert the dignity 
of our Master ; and that not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, by pa3ring him all the regards and all 
the duties that are due to him ; the internal duties 
of fear and faith, and trust and love, and the out- 
ward expressions of homage and worship. And let 
us implore his grace, that we may be enabled to obey 
his commandments, and follow his ^cample; for ex- 
amine he hath left us, in that he was made fleshy 
and dwelt cemong us\ 

From this second particular, the humanity of Jesus 

"^ John X. 30. ^ See ibid. v. 19. 

y Ibid. ver. 33. ' John i. 14. 
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Chritty we cannojb but infer the goodness and love of 
Gk>d the Son, as well as of Grod the Father, towards 
mankind. Upon catholic principles, we cannot but 
infer this ; but on the Arian scheme, this goodness 
and this love is lessened and debased. For, accord- 
ing to it, God only sent an exalted creature ; who, 
as to his own part, was obliged to come, being the 
subject and servant of another; and was likewise 
amplj rewarded for it, in being placed at his right 
hand. But the love of the Son was more disint^^ 
ested and more generous : he proposed, and he could 
obtain no greater glory to himself, than that which 
he had with the Father bejbre the world was. As 
he was also the Son, and not the Father, there was 
a peculiar fitness of propriety in his becoming man, 
and accepting the office of mediator. To this there^ 
fore he graciously condescended ; his love free, bis 
goodness unconstrained; so that, as we love him 
that hegatj we might love him also that is begotten 
of him \ This is what still remains for us to do; 
and the best expression of our gratitude will be to 
imitate his humility and patience, his charity, and 
great love of souls. The best indication of a thank- 
ful heart is a holy life ; such as becometh those who 
profess the gospel of Christ, and would adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things^. If this 
be neglected, who he was, and what he has done, are 
points which will not at all avail us. Our guilt will 
be aggravated by the advantages we have enjoyed, 
and the mercies of God in Christ Jesus will make us 
worthy of much sorer punishment. It is only our 
<i3dng to sin that will prevent our dying eternally ; 

» I John V. I. b xitus ii. lo. 
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and our living to righteousness^ that will make us 
live for ever and ever. For the grace of God which 
hringeth salvation hath appeared to all men no 
otherwise, than bj teaching them that^ denying un-^ 
godliness and worldly lusts , they should live so- 
herhfy righteously^ and godly ^ in this present world; 
looking for that blessed hope^ and the glorious ap^ 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; who gave himself for us^ that he might re^ 
deem us from all iniquity ^ and purify to himself a 
peculiar people^ %ealous qfgoodworks^. 

Now unto him who is able to keep you from falU 
ing, and to present you faultless before the pre^ 
sence of his glory with exceeding Joy^ to the only 
wise God our Saviour, be glory and me^esty, do^ 
minion and power, both now and ever^. Amen. 

^ Titus ii, 1 1 — 14. ** Jude 24, 25. 
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John iii. 8. 

The wind bhweth where it listethy and thou hearest ike 
sotmcT thereof^ but ccmst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is bom of the 
Spirit. 

The doctrine which is taught by our Saviour in 
this chapter seems to be as great a paradox to some 
people in our days^ as it was to Nicodemus in his 
own. When they hear any mention made of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and the assistances of 
divine grace, they are apt to ask, with that master 
of Israel, How can these things be ? How is this 
consistent with human liberty and moral virtue ? Is 
not this reducing religion into a kind of charm, 
which operates in a manner for which we cannot 
account ; and converting men into machines, which 
do not act themselves, but are only acted upon by 
the arbitrary force of a superior being ? If our Sa- 
viour were now alive, and had to do with such per- 
sons as these, he would probably endeavour to abate 
their wonder, and increase their faith, in the words 
immediately before the text; Marvel not that I 
said unto you. Ye must be born again ; there is an 
absolute necessity for something more than what is 
conveyed by a natural generation, in order to renew 
and restore your nature : for that which is born of 
the flesh is fleshy seeks and minds only the things 
of the flesh; and that which is born qfthe Spirit 
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i^ spirit; is a principle of a higher life, and leads 
men to mind the things of the Spirit And though 
there may be ^niething intricate and mysterious in 
the operation by which this new birth is effected, 
yet that is no reasonable objection to the truth of it, 
which is sufficiently plain from its fruits and effects, 
Just as in the case of the wind; which, howe^cer ab- 
struse the philosophy thereof may be, as to its ori* 
gin, nature, and direction, is yet plainly proved to 
be a very real and a very powerful thing, by the 
sound, and other sensible effects which usually at- 
tend it : the windhlowetk where it listeth, &c. 

It seems evident, from this short iUustration of 
our Saviour's reasoning, that this first baptismal re- 
generation is wrought in us by 'the influence of the 
blessed Spirit. He then plants in our nature a seed 
of life, which, if carefully cultivated afterwards, will 
spring up unto righteousness and immortality. But 
whether this seed is constantly cherished by the 
same heavenly influence, or whether our nature, 
thus renewed, is itself sufficient, by its own powers, 
to bring it to perfection, is still a question ; for the 
resolution whereof we must seek in other scriptures^ 
Men have run into great extremes on this head. 
The Pelagians of old are said to have magnified, 
above measure, and beyond truth, the freedom of 
human will, and the integrity of human nature; 
and by consequence, at least, to have denied the 
doctrine of divine grace. And this seems to be too 
much the temper of some writers of our own times. 
On the other hand, the Calvinists, and perhafxs 
some others, are charged with giving toa disadvant 
tageous an idea of our nature and condition ; and in 
order, as they thought, to do honour to the grace of 
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Qodi^ to have represented it as being given in such 
an irresistible d^ree (whenever it is given to any 
effectual purpose) as to destroy both liberty and 
virtue. It would be a tedious, and perhaps an use- 
less employment, to pretend to unravel the per- 
plexities of these different schemes; and therefore, 
without concerning myself with the endless objec- 
tions of either, I shall endeavour to establish the 
genieral doctrine, in a manner, to which, I hope, no 
reasonable exception can be made. In order to this, 
I shall. 

First, Propose the doctrine itself: 

Secondly, Shew its foundation in the word of 
God: 

Thirdly, Mention the limitations and restrictions 
under which it ought to be admitted : 

Fourthly, Obviate the ill uses which may be made 
of it; and, 

Fifthly, Specify the good ends which it naturally 
promotes. 

I. The doctrine is this; That the Holy GHiost, by 
a secret operation on men's minds, disposes them to 
the love^ and assists them in the practice of virtue. 
This influence is commonly called grace: which 
term, though it may have various acceptations in 
scripture, and particularly sometimes stand for the 
virtues themselves, (as when we speak of the graces 
of the Christian life,) in which sense it is itself an 
effect; yet, in the argument which we are now 
upon, it must be considered as a cause; as some- 
thing which, in its proportion, produces those effects 
of righteousness, and holiness, and every virtue, 
which are therefore called fruits of the Spirits 

* Gal. V, 22. 
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The necessity of this gracious influence^ or, as our 
church scruples not to call it, this ^^inspiration of 
" the Holy Spirit V arises from the weakness and, 
corruption of our nature ; from the number, variety, 
and power of temptations of the world, the flesh, 
and the Devil, compared with the nature of religion, 
and the difficulties which attend the practice of our 
duty. From a view of these things together, men 
have often thought that they needed some assist- 
ance; and Christians in particular have persuaded 
themselves, that they are taught to expect it from 
and by the operations of the Holy Spirit, whose dis- 
tinct peculiar office, as they apprehend, is to " sanc- 
" tify all the elect people of God*^." This is a brief 
account of the doctrine which has been usually 
taught in the Christian church; but which some 
writers of great note (as was before intimated) have 
treated with a great degree of reservedness. If it 
can be defended, it ought ; if not, let it be given up. 
II. The foundation which this doctrine has in the 
word of God will appear, either from direct asser- 
tions of it, or from express promises of assistance, or 
from directions given concerning it. If the word of 
God affords us instances in any one of those ways, 
and much more if it supplies us with instances of 
them all, they who believe this word of Grod must 
consequently receive this doctrine of it as true and 
useful. Our Saviour directly asserts in the context, 
that except a man he horn of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. Here therefore 
the new birth, which is the first step in the new 
life, and without which no man can become a new 

** Communion Service. ^ Church Catechism. 
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creature, is directly ascribed to the secret influence 
and operation of the Holy Spirit. The same thing 
is asserted by St. Paul ; Crod^ says he, according to 
his mercy y saved us hy the washing ofregenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Soly Ghost ^. The 
growth and increase of this new life, and the pro- 
gress which the Christian makes in it, i e. in plain 
terms, all the virtues and good qualities, all the ha- 
bits of goodness, and that practice of universal holi- 
ness to which our religion calls us, is uniformly, 
through the whole tenor of scripture, ascribed to 
the same cause. The love qf God, which appears 
in keeping all his commandments, is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
unto us^. If we morti/y the deeds of the body, it 
is through the Spirit^; if we he ^filled with all joy 
and peace in believing, if we abound in hope, it is 
through the power of the Holy Ghosts. Our sanc- 
tification is represented as his work, in places too 
numerous to be mentioned. It is asserted as di- 
rectly as, in a few plain words it can be, that the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities^. And even 
where we are exhorted to work out our own saha* 
tion with the greatest care and solicitude, it is 
pressed upon us by this consideration, that God, by 
the agency and operations of his Holy Spirit, work^ 
eth in us both to will and to do of his good plea* 
sure'^. More effectually to carry on this gracious 
work, his delight is with the children of men, and 
in a peculiar manner he dwells in them. Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 

^ Titus iii. 5. « Rom. v. 5. f lb. viii. 13. s lb. xv. 13. 
^ lb. viii. 26. * Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
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which is in you, which ye have qfCrod^f Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
S^rit of God dweUeth in you^f Questions these 
which cany in them even more than direct asser- 
tions ; as they intimate that it is scarce possible, at 
least that it is a shame, for any Christian to be 
ignorapt of this plain and important point. These 
are only some of the many passages in scripture in 
which the doctrine of divine assisting grace is incul- 
cated ; to which I need add no more, but that plain 
and full declaration of St. Paul, Now ff any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none (^his^. 

The foundation which this doctrine has in the word 
of God appears likewise from express promises of as- 
sistance contained in it. I will pray the Father^ says 
Christ, (comforting his disciples, under the appre- 
hensions of his own departure from them,) and he 
shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide tcith you for ever; even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him : but ye know him ; 
for he dweUeth with you, and shall he in you\ 
In which promise, though the degree of divine in- 
fluence and inspiration was peculiar to the apostles^ 
yet the promise itself belongs, not only to those that 
were near, hut also to those that were afar off; 
even to as many as should believe on his name. 
For this Comforter^ was to ahide with them for 
ever ; in the same sense in which our Saviour pro- 
mises in another evangelist; Xa>, I am with you 
edway, even unto the end of the world ^. And> \f 

^ I Cor. vi. 19. ^ lb. iii. i6. ™ Rom. viii. 9. 

° John xiv. i6> 17. ® Matt zx?iii. 20. 
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a man (if any man, to the end of the wotid) wiU 
love me, and keep my words, my Father wiU love 
him, and we iviU come unto him, and make our 
abode with him p. There is the like promise of the 
Spirit to them that ask for him, in the eleventh 
chapter of St. Luke ; where our Saviour teaches his 
disciples how to pray, and urges the duty upon 
them from the example of human parents ; who, if 
their children ask bread, do not give them a stone ; 
or, if they ask a fish, will not for a fish give them a 
serpent. If ye then, says he, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children : how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Mchf 
Spirit to4hem that ask him^f 

The directions which are given in scripture with 
relation to the Spirit and his gifts, shew likewise 
the foundation which the doctrine has in the word 
of God ; and are, in efiect, so many promises of as-» 
sistance, if these directions be faithfully observed. 
Of this kind is that of St. James; If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God; let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering^. For this wisdom is at 
least one of the manifold gifts of grace, if it does 
not rather comprehend them all; for the wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated,fuU of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypo^ 
crisy^. Of this kind also are the directions not to 
quench the Spirit \ and not to grieve him^, either 
by idleness, or pride, or vice ; by a careless inatten- 
tion to the good thoughts and desires which he puts 

P John xiv. 23. • ^ Ver. 13. ^ Ch. i. 5, 6 * James iii. 17. 
* Thess. V. 19. " Ephes. iv. 30. 
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mto our minds, or by a wilful opposition to them. 
Our. Saviour himself has annexed the Holj Spirit to 
the duty of prayer^ : and, in consideration that Je- 
$us the Son qfCrod was in appoints tempted like 
as we arey but is now parsed into the heavens^ 
(from whence he is both able and willing to distri- 
bute those gracious influences which he purchased 
for us by his own blood,) St. Paul directs us to cmne 
boldly y i. e. in full assurance of faith, unto the throne 
qf grace, that we may obtain mercy y and find grojce 
to help in time qfneed\ 

\ III. Thirdly, If men had always expressed them- 
selves upon this subject with the same accuracy 
which the apostle uses here, and been content with 
asserting the doctrine of grace to help in time of 
needy my next particular would have been super- 
seded ; which is^ to mention the limitations and re- 
strictions under which this doctrine ought to be ad- 
mitted. And the first and great one of all is, that 
it be admitted in no sense but what is consistent 
with our nature, and the nature of virtue, so as to 
leave us men and moral agents. In this respect 
therefore the allusion in the text was not designed 
to hold. The agency of the Spirit is not like the 
impetuosity of the wind, which rends the moun^ 
tainSj and breaks in pieces the rocks^y and carries 
every thing before it, with a force net to be re- 
sisted. He works in a gentle persuasive way, and 
18 found in the still small voicey of reason and con- 
science. His operations are the operations of mind 
on mind ; and if created, if human spirits can in- 
fluence each other, by arguments, by advice, by mo- 

^ See above, q. « Heb. vr. i6. y i Kings xix. 1 1, I2. 
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nition and persuasion, cannot that infinite Spirit, 
who not only knows but fashioned all the hearts df 
the children of men, influence them likewise, guide 
them hy his counsel, and assist them by his grao^ 
and yet leave them in possession of their liberty? 
He thai planted the ear, shall he not hear ? he 
thai formed the eye^ shall he not see^f And he 
that imparted to men all the powers and aU the 
means of intercourse with each other, shall he be 
debarred all intercourse and ccmimunication with 
them ? We depend upon God for the presenration 
of our natural life; his presence and his power 
support us in our being; his arm upholds and 
strengthens us in every action ; in him we Uve, and 
move^ and have our beingK Yet, notwithstanding 
this natural influence, perpetually issuing from the 
throne of Grod, we enjoy a perfect freedom, a liberty 
which we always can, and which we too often do;, 
abuse to the purposes of sin. And, in like manner, 
though we are supported and assisted through the 
whole progress of our spiritual life by those influ- 
ences which perpetually flow from the throne of 
grace, we are still free and at liberty (and too often 
use that liberty) to defeat them all, thereby render* 
ing sin itself more exceeding sin/kl^ And as the 
doctrine of divine preservation gives men no encou- 
ragement, in ordinary cases, to cast all their care 
upon God ; as if he would feed them as he does the 
Jowls qfthe air 9 which neither sow, nor reap, nor 
gather into barns ; and as if he would clothe them, 
as he does the lilies qfthe field, which neither toil 
nor spin^; so neither should the doctrine of divine 

* Psalm xciv. 9. * Acts xvii. 28. ^ Rom. vii. 13. 

"^ Matt. vi. 26, 28. 
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grace encourage thetn to rely solely upon that, as if 
ereiy thing was to be wrought in them and for 
th^n without the least care or endeavours of their 
own. They therefore who pretend to expect as- 
sistance of such a kind, or in such a degree, as de- 
stroys their natural liberty, and supersedes their 
awn endeavours, (which indeed is no assistance at 
aU, but plain violence and force,) and they who pre^ 
tend to look for no assistance, but disclaim it all, 
under pretence that it is inconsistent with liberty, 
and religion, and virtue, are both equally to be con- 
demned. The just temper in this matter seems to 
lie between these extremes, which at once ascribes 
to God the honoinr of his grace, and leaves to men 
the praise of doing well. 

The restriction above mentioned regards us, as 
we are men and moral agents : there is another 
which concerns us as Christians of those latter ages> 
in which Christianity is already planted, and the 
{HTofessors of it no longer exposed to persecution. 
And this will prevent us from deceiving ourselves 
by such promises (if any such there be) as had rela- 
tion to times, which had need of more plentiful com- 
munications. As we are not now to expect the spi- 
ritual gifts which enabled the apostle to plant the 
gospel, so neither should we expect the spiritual con- 
solations which supported the martyr in his suffer- 
ings for it^. These were favours peculiar to the 
times which wanted them ; favours, which because 
they never experienced, some men are too apt to 
disbeUeve. But there is very little foundation for 
any doubt of this kind : for those great illapses of 

** See Addison's Bvidences, p. 56, &c. 
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the l^ririty those raptures and iUuminatioiis, were 
Touchsafed to the primitiye Christians, and are with- 
hdd firom the present, for the same reason and upoD 
the same account ; viz. because God gives his grace 
to help only in time of need, and in such proportion 
as is needful. Unless therefore our drcumstanoes 
are the same, and our trials as severe, as were those 
of the first Christians, we have no reason to expect 
the same extraordinary, the same miraculous influ- 
ences of the Spirit. It is by the grace of God that 
we are what we are ; that we are men, and Chris- 
tians, endued with liberty and reason, and have only 
the common trials and temptations of life to pass 
through : it seems therefore to follow, that we jshould 
only desire further, that God would be pleased to 
Uess, direct, and assist us in the common methods 
of his providence, and give us such a portion of his 
good Spirit as is agreeaUe to our nature, and suit- 
able to the circumstances in which we are placed. 
But there is no reason in the nature of the thing, 
and no foundation in the word of Grod for those 
strong impressions, those rapturous sensations of 
grace, those visions, and ecstasies, and illuminations, 
to which some have pretended. If men would not 
be imposed on in this affair, they ought to examine 
rather what they do than what they feel ; for in- 
ward feelings may be nothing else but the effects of 
a disordered head, or the workings of a warm ima- 
gination. But whosoever is horn qfCrod doth not 
commit sin ; whosoever is horn qf God overeometh 
the world ; and he that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous^. Yet there is no occasion, perhaps, after all, 

. ^ 1 John iii. 9. and v. 4. and iii. 7. • 
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to confine the operations of the Spirit to one faculty, 
and to suppose that they are always and only ad- 
dresses to the reason of men. For reason is not the 
part in our nature which wants chiefly to be re- 
stored. The great source of corruption lies in the 
appetites and the will; and it is not so much the 
weakness of reason, as the strength of concupiscence, 
that leads us into ruin. And therefore to be a 
counterbalance to this force of concupiscence, which 
is the love of sensual good, it is by no means absurd 
to suppose, that the Holy Spirit may draw men, by 
sensations of delight, to the love of that which is 
spiritual. Nor will this appear any infringement of 
our liberty, if it be considered, that our liberty is 
weakened and impaired by concupiscence ; and that 
therefore there is need of this taste of pleasure to 
recover it, and restore us to its free and unrestrained 
use, with regard to spiritual objects. It is to little 
purpose how clear the light is wherein we see our 
duty, if our hearts, through corruption, be insensiUe 
to the love of it ; and consequently, if the influence 
of the Spirit be excluded here, it is excluded from 
that, part of us which seems chiefly to require his 
holy inspiration. 

IV. Fourthly, The doctrine admitted under these 
restrictions does not seem capable of being easUy 
abused. But in general ill uses have been, and ill 
uses may be made of it again ; which therefore it 
may not be inexpedient to point out. This doctrine 
then is gri^ously abused when it is made to serve 
the purposes either of enthusiasm, or carelessness, 
cnr sin. And it is made to serve the purposes of en- 
thusiasm, when, under pretext thereof, any persons 
pretend to such favours and communications from 
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abo¥e» as Christians, in ordinary cases, have no rea- 
son to expect. And they may be sure that all fa- 
vours are of this kind, which are not absolutely need- 
ful, or at least, in a high d^ree, profitable to salva- 
tion. The natural reason of men, and the written 
word of God, when rightly employed and used, are 
a sufficient guide to duty. All immediate inspira^ 
tions therefore, all new visions and revelations, as 
from the Lord, are enthusiastic pretences. But the 
most fatally pernicious pretence of this kind is, when 
inen, under the influence of such persuasions, think 
themselves at liberty to dispense with the eternal 
rules of righteousness, and to contradict the plain 
express laws of the everlasting gospel, l^is per^^ 
suasion cometh not of him that hath called ^ us, 
this wisdom descendeth not from chone ; hut if 
there be any thing in it more than what is earthlg 
and sensual, it is devilish f^. 

This doctrine of grace may moreover be abused 
to the purposes of carelessness and sloth; and it 
really is so, when, instead of exerting their own en- 
deavours, men only wait for the influence of the 
Spirit, which will sometime, they hope, convert 
them, as in a moment, without preparation, without 
prayer, without any diligence of their own. But 
they may as well expect that the Holy Ghost should 
descend suddenly, as with the sound of a rushing 
mighty wind^ as that he should convert them in this 
irresistible manner ; and, without their own care 
and endeavours, deliver them like them that dream. 
No, he imparts his grace, as it were, in number, 
weight, and measure ; and to such as make a good 

^ 6al. V. 8. s James iii. 15. 
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use and improvement of those d^rees of it which 
are already conferred upon them^ more shall be 
given, till at length thej have abundance. 

But the vilest, the most' ungrateful abuse is made 
of this doctrine, when, under the cover of it, men 
justify, or at least excuse themselves in the known 
practice of sin. This they do^ either when they live 
in the habit of any vice, pretending that as yet 
they have not grace sufficient to resist it ; or, more 
professedly, when they continue in sin that grace 
may abofund \ may appear more glorious at last, in 
the victory over such confirmed and inveterate ha^ 
bits. This turning the grace of God into an argu- 
ment for immorality, is sure the highest way of 
grieving that Holy Spirit who is the giver of it ; and 
as to ourselves, is making that which should have 
been for our wealth, become unto us an occasion of 
falling. 

V. Fifthly, We make a good use of this doctrine^ 
when we suffer it to answer those ends which it 
seems in itself naturally calculated to promote. One 
of these is devotion, or application to Grod in prayer, 
and in all other methods which he has appointed as 
the means of grace, or channels through which to 
convey it. Nothing is more destructive of true 
piety, than that affectation of self-sufficiency, which 
destroys or interrupts the intercourse between God 
and us. And» by a contrary rule, whatever opens 
the way to a frequent communication with our 
Maker, whatever leads us to it, and encourages us 
in it, cannot but be a doctrine of great practical im- 
portance. Now it is plain, without any enlai^- 
ment, that the doctrine of divine grace is of this 

^ Rom. vL I. 
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kind. For this teaches us at once that we can do 
nothing without the assistance of God's holj Spirit, 
and jet that this Spirit will not be given but to 
those that ask him, that ask him with earnestness 
and importunity, and seek him in diligent prayer. 
In like manner, and upon the same account, this 
doctrine must naturally excite us to make a r^ular 
and religious use of all the established means of 
grace. We cannot, with any consistency, n^ect 
the study of the scriptures, if we belieye that a se- 
cret influence goes along with it, above what we 
have reason to expect from any human writings. 
We cannot, with any consistency, neglect the as- 
semblies for Christian worship, if we believe that 
Christ himself is in the midst of them, distributing 
those favours of his gradous presence, which may 
elsewhere perhaps be sought in vain. We cannot, 
with any consistency, neglect the Christian sacra- 
ments, if we believe that, besides the outward and 
visible signs, there is also an inward and spiritual 
grace; and particularly, that in the Lord's supper 
our souls are strengthened and refr'eshed by the 
body and blood of Christy as our bodies are by the 
" bread and wine *." And in all probability, if we 
were to ask a reason of their conduct, from those 
persons who do neglect these things, such of them 
as are able to give one, would allege, that they ex- 
pect no advantage in the use of them. What are 
these ordinances, that we should keep them? or 
what profit is there, if we attend upon them ? 

The doctrine above explained has, further, a na- 
tural tendency to promote unfeigned humility. It 
is true, indeed, the sense of our having originally 

■ Church Catechism. 
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received all our powers and faculties from Grod, 
ought in reason to preserve us from the absurd vice 
of pride. For if we received every endowment and 
every excellence, which we may imagine distin- 
guishes, us from other people, why do we boast, or 
why are we vain and proud, as though we had not 
received them ? But still it is a further inducement 
to that most amiable virtue, which is the foundation 
of all the rest, and the very basis of all practical re- 
ligion, to consider, moreover, that the free and right 
use of oiu* faculties is owing to a secret influence^ 
which is as much the free gift, as much the grace 
of God, as even the original donation of them. This 
persuasion, which sets our weakness and corruption 
80 full before us, cannot but teach us to think of 
ourselves soberly, and as we ought to think. To all 
which it must be added, as an additional motive to 
this good disposition, that it is one of the conditions, 
without which we have little reason to hope that 
the grace of God will be long continued : Jbr God 
resisteth the proud^ and giveth grace to the 
humble ^. 

To conclude. The doctrine of divine grace, when 
rightly understood, is so far from being an argument 
for negligence, or sloth, or continuance in sin, that 
it is a great and powerful encouragement to make 
us use our own endeavours towards universal obe- 
dience. For this informs us, that we are carrying 
on a work in which Grod himself is engaged ; and 
which therefore cannot fail of success, but through 
our fault. It is God which worketh in us, and 
■with us, both to will and to do of his good pleasure^: 

^ I Pet. ?. 5. » Phil. ii. 13. 
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and therefore we are inexcusaUe, if, under the eye 
and inspection of such an assistant, we do not wotk 
out our own salvation. This consideration, as it 
maj keep the most righteous persons from being 
confident, so it ought to preserve the most guilty 
from despair. For their very first attempts towards 
virtue, in their return from folly, will interest a 
power in their behalf, which, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, will be sufficient for them : while they are yet 
afar off, their heavenly Father will meet them, and 
have compassion on them™. But all this implies, 
that they have some power themselves to lay hold 
of the hand which is thus graciously stretched out 
to relieve them. It implies, that they are not only 
able, but obliged to answer the end for which the 
grace of Ood is bestowed upon them. And that is, 
not to render their own care superfluous, but effect- 
ual ; not to supersede their own endeavours, but to 
make them successfiil. And when they thus labour, 
that they may not receive the grace of God in vain ; 
when they hope to receive the Spirit, only that they 
may bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, in right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; 
when they strive to keep all God's commandments, 
and yet do it as of the ability which God giveth^. 
When they do the best they can, and yet put not 
their trust in any thing that they do: in short, 
when they take to themselves the blame of all that 
is amiss, and ascribe to God the glory of all that is 
good in them ; then the doctrine of divine grace has 
had its natural effect upon them, and wrought in 
them that temper of mind which, by the appoint- 

^ See Luke xv. 20. » i Peter iv. 11. 
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ment and promise of Grod, entitles them to the king- 
dom of glory. Slessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom qf heaven^. There every heart 
will be sensible, and every tongue will confess, that 
this great salvation, so much beyond what they 
looked for, is principally and originaUy owing, not 
to any works or merits of their own, but to the be- 
nevi^nce and mercy of God the Father, to the me- 
rits and mediaticm of 6od the ^ Son, to the guidance 
and assistance of God the Holy Ghost. 

*» Matt. V. 3. 
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2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able Jbr doctrine^Jbr reproqf,Jbr correctionfjbr instruc- 
tion in righteousness: that the man of God may be per- 
fect, througMy Jiimished unto aU good works. 

1 HE importance of the argument to which these 
words direct us, is evident from the necessity of di- 
vine inspiration, to give a proper weight and au- 
thority to the records of our holy religion. For sup- 
posing it to be proved that there really is a revela- 
tion given by God to mankind, there is still a ques- 
tion to be satisfied, viz. where is this revelation to be 
found ? And if in answer to this, men be referred 
(as they must be referred) to the scriptures; it may 
still further be demanded, what security have we, 
that these scriptures themselves are free from error ? 
If we say with the apostle, that all scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, one would think that 
when this point was once clear, nothing further 
would be expected. He is equally exempt from the 
possibility of deceiving, and of being deceived ; and 
his word, like himself, is light and truth, and in it is 
no falsehood or error at all. 

But we seem not to receive the same complete sa- 
tisfaction, as to this point, if we are only told, that 
some part indeed of the scripture (as prophecies and 
certain doctrines) must be inspired ; but as for other 
parts, consisting of history or morals, there is no 
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need and no evidence of inspiration : in one case, 
men wrote with great faithfulness, in the other, with 
a pious intention. 

This account of the inspiration of the holy scrip- 
ture seems in great measure to destroy what before 
bad been built up ; the inquirer is left to fluctuate 
in uncertainty ; the sacred volumes will lose much 
of their veneration ; the church of God, which is 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro^ 
phets, JesMS Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone ^y will be sorely shaken; and every profane 
hand will be encouraged to take away, piece after 
piece, till (to speak in allusion to the fate of the ma- 
terial temple) there will not be left one stone upon 
qnother ^. 

The revival of these notions makes this subject as 
seasonable as it is important; and though nothing 
new upon it will be expected by this learned audi- 
ence S yet I trust their candour will indulge me, 
while I remind them of the old approved arguments, 
at a time when others are not ashamed to revive the 
old exploded objections. I propose therefore. 

First, To inquire into the meaning of these words 
of the apostle; and then to assert and prove the 
doctrine delivered in them. 

No one, I believe, that reads St. Paul's words with- 
out a comment, will easily mistake their meaning ; 
or make any doubt but that he here asserts the comr 
plete inspiration of the Old Testament at least, as it 
was that part of scriptiu*e which Timothy had known 
from a child. The holy scriptures, or the scripture, 

■ Ephes. ii. 20. *> Matt. xxiv. 2. 

« Preached at the visitation of Richard lord bishop of Litchfield 
and Coventry. 

K 2 
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in the mouth of a Jew, or (what is much the same) 
of one educated in the Jews' religion, and who had 
no difference with them upon this article, would cer« 
tainly be understood to signify that collection of sa- 
cred writings which was then received^ and consti« 
tuted the canon of the Jewish church. That was 
the same then which it is at this day ; and therefore 
whatever difficulties critics may raise about the time 
when this collection was made, or the persons con- 
cerned in making it ; if St. Paul declares that the 
whole collection was given by inspiration, this point, 
as far as his authority prevails, seems to be suffi- 
ciently secured. And the reason of the case^ at least, 
extends to the New Testament, a considerable part 
of which was likewise written before this Epistle to 
Timothy ; so that in this view we are assured that 
all the scriptures, consisting of the Old and New 
Testament, were given by inspiration qf God. 

But though this seems to be the plain and natural 
meaning of the words, as they lie in our English 
Bibles, yet if we consult some writers for the mean- 
ing of them, they will tell us, that it is only this ^ ; 
that all scripture, which is divinely inspired, is also 
profitable for the purposes hereafter mentioned. This 
interpretation, however, does some violence both to 
the words and to the sense. Uaaa ypatp^, in all pro- 
bability, signifies, collectively, the whole body erf sa- 
cred scripture; and numerous instances might be 
produced out of the New Testament, where va^ has 
this signification, and is of the same import with 
oXos". . However, if it should here be understood dis- 
tributively, it is still asserted that every scripture, 

*^ See Five Letters concerning the Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, p. 189^ &c. 
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that is^ every part of scripture, is divinelj inspired : 
though it is not so easy to comprehend how every 
part of scripture, singly and by itself, is also prqfit- 
able for doctrine^ for reproof for correction^ Jhr 
instruction in righteousness. This is a character 
which the whole system of the sacred writings de- 
serve ; and by all of them together these ends are 
8u£Sciently answered : but that every part alone is of 
such universal use, is singly able to perfect the man 
qfGod^ and throughly to furnish him unto aU good 
works, is a point neither clear in itself, nor easy to 
be proved. 

If to avoid this difficulty it be said, that the mean- 
ing is, that all scripture, which is divinely inspired, 
be it more or less, is, taken all together, profitable for 
these purposes ; it is to be further observed, (and it 
is the main observation of all,) that the text will not 
admit of this rendering. For the words are not 

vaxra ypatp^ 0£oVv€V9to^, &(f>iXiiJtiO^, &c. as if Bemevarof 
was part of the subject ; but vaaa ypa^ O€ow€v(rro^ 
Km clxfUKiiM^f &c. where the conjunctive particle is an 
effectual barrier against this sense, and plainly shews 
that OeoTTvevffTo^ and i<fUXi[jLog^ are equally predicated of 
the scripture. But this meaning will be more rea^ 
dily admitted when the proof is made out; and 
therefore I may proceed. 

Secondly, To assert and prove this doctrine of the 
complete inspiration of the holy scriptures. 

Only it may be remembered first, that the contro- 
versy here is not with infidels, who deny aU inspira- 
tion whatsoever, but with those who deny or doubt 
of the inspiration of some parts only of scripture : 
the debate is not about the being or reality of inspi- 
ration, but the extent of it. Secondly, the point as« 

k3 
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serted is, that the writings of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were, all of them, given by inspiraiiam ^ 
God: not that the writers themselves were, at aH 
times, and in all the actions of their lives, absolutdy 
exempt either from error or sin. Anj defects thcf^ 
fore either in their conduct or their knowledge, upon 
other occasions, are nothing to the purpose. Thirdlj, 
it is not intended, because it is not necessary, to plead 
for a verbal inspiration, or for the same d^ree of in- 
spiration in all cases ; but only that thej were con- 
ducted by some extraordinary direction and assist- 
ance, which enabled them always, without danger of 
mistake or error, to answer the ends designed to be 
ptt>moted by them. 

Scripture is a miscellaneous composition; there 
are in it prophecies, and doctrines, and history, and 
morals. The inspiration of prophecy is allowed* 
8t. Peter says plainly that prophecy came not in old 
time (or at any time) by the will of man : but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ^. It has sometimes been pretended, that 
these words of St. Peter are an explanation of our 
text ; and that all the scripture meant by St. Paul, 
is only the prophecy of the scripture, which St. Peter 
says was not of the private motion, or personal 
knowledge of the prophet's own mind, but proceeded 
originally from the Holy Ghost. But this point 
likewise is given up by the writer I have now in 
view ^ ; who contends, that there is another part of 
scripture besides the prophetic, which must necessa- 
rily be inspired ; and that is the part which contains 

* 2 Peter i. 21. 

^ The author of the Principles and Conneiion of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. See page 121^ 123. 
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^ certain doctrines, and commands, or injunctions, 
" which reason could not trace out, but which, when 
revealed, appear to be perfectly agreeable to rea- 
son.'' By cotnmands, or injunctions, he cannot 
here be supposed to mean those which relate to mo- 
rality, because his avowed principle is, that all mo- 
rality may be known by natural reason ; and that 
revelation is not at all necessary to fix a rule of mo- 
rality. Whether therefore he intends the two posi- 
tive institutions of Christianity, or whatever else his 
meaning may be, this seems plain enough, that he 
does not think the moral, any more than the histori- 
cal parts of scripture were given hy inspiration of 
God: " An honest man," says he^^, " may demand a 
^^ proof, that moral truths and historical facts are 
** the immediate effect of inspiration." The point 
therefore between us is reduced to this, whether the 
histories and the morals of the scripture were given 
by inspiration ? 

That the moral part of scripture was inspired, 
seems evident, in the first place, from the text : AU 
scripture, says the apostle, was given hy inspiration 
of God^ and is profitable Jor doctrine^ for reproof 
for correction^ for instruction in righteousness; 
where interpreters, both ancient and modern, under- 
stand the whole compass both of faith and practice, 
referring the two first to errot or truth of doctrine, 
and the two last to viciousness or integrity of life. 
But determine as you please as to the exactness of 
this distinction, it is plain the apostle sets the moral 
scriptures upon the same foot with the doctrinal, and 
stamps them equally with the same character of di- 

^ The author of the Principles and Connexion of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. See page ii8. 
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iMpintioo. Tie Mm ^ GM (whethv that 
the ahle niiiiiter, or odIj the piom CJbiis- 
i) GRQnot he perfect bj fiuth onlj ; nor cm the 
fpecolative, exdiisive of the moral doctrines of scrip- 
tare, Aromghbf JkmUh him unto all good worit. 
Bat this point need not be rested upon the anthoritjr 
of this passi^ alone; it will appear firom many cob* 
aideratioQS of reason, and finom manj other authori* 
ties of scripture. 

The great usefulness of moral doctrine, and its 
vast importance to mankind, win not be questioned. 
He ea^ ^tke eomwumdmetU is ckarity\ the end 
of all teaching, of all instruction, of all rerdation it* 
sdl^ faj this aiithoi^s own accountSis virtuous practioa 
Suf^iosea system of doctrines revealed from heaven, 
and a lo^g series of prophecj given by inspiration of 
God; what purpose do they serve? and what eod 
were they designed to promote? They were not 
given for their own sake, for the sake only of beisg 
given ; say then they were given for the interest df 
true religion. But what is true religion without 
true virtue? This is the great end of all God's dealr 
ings with mankind ; the great design of that last 
and best dispensation of the Gospel, which is that 
grate ^ God that hrit^getk sakation, teaching us, 
that denyit^ mngodlimess and worldfy lusts^ we 
shoald live sobeHy^ righteouehf^ and godly in this 
present world K Is it then reasonable to suppose, 
that less care should be taken of the end than of the 
means ? Can we imagine, that when a rule of faith 
is revealed by divine wisdom, a rule of life (of equal 
impcurtance at least) should be left entirely to the dis- 

*" I Tiui. i. 5. ' See p. 254. ^ Tit ii. 11, 13. 
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eiireries or the deductions of hitinaii reason ? Shall 
a prophet be sent from God^ in an extraordinarj 
manner, to declare^ his will on special emergencies 
and on particular occasions? And shall it seem a 
thing incredible with you, that prophets should be 
sent to declare that whole will of God, which is of 
universal use and concernment, which is the stand- 
big law and rule of life, and which to know and to 
practise is the perfection of human nature ? 

There seems to be something in this way of rea- 
poning which cannot well be evaded, but by saying 
that inspiration, which is necessary in one case, is 
needless in the other. Prophecies, and doctrines of 
pure revelation, must come from God in this extnu- 
ordinary manner ; but morality, if it be important, is 
also easy ; is founded in truth and nature, may be 
traced out by reason, is commonly known, and what 
God has given us sufficient powers ourselves to dis- 
cover: and it is neither usual nor necessary for 
.God to interpose in cases for which he has in his 
ordinary providence sufficiently provided ^ 

The foundation of this reasoning proceeds upon a 
maxim which, as it is often applied, is good for no- 
thing. It is not necessary, you say, that God shouM 
give us rules of morality by way of inspiration. And 
what then ? If it be not necessary, it may be ser* 
viceable, it may be beneficial to his creatures. And 
does God do nothing but what is necessary ? Is this 
an amiable idea of the sovereign goodness? This, 
which seems rather derived from the conduct of in- 
digent and frugal mortals, than to suit with the ex- 
uberant beneficence and riches of the divine nature ? 
And what instance is there of any thing, pertaining 

1 Compare pages 117. aud 127. 
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to Iffe and godliness ^, in which Grod has not done 
mudi more than was necessary, even abundantijf 
more than we could either ask or think ^? 

But if this should go for nothing, it is further to 
be observed, that it might be necessary, (necessaiy 
for some purjposes, though not for others,) that the 
moral parts of scripture should be given by inspira- 
tion. In this way there is an authority stamped 
upon them, which otherwise they would want^ 
There are but two ways of teaching morality to any 
consid^able purpose ; it must be done in the way of 
authority, or by demonstration. It is plain, that 
how capable soever morality may be in itself of de- 
monstration, it is not demonstrated in scripture. If 
then you take away that divine authority on which 
it is supposed to stand, what else do you leave to 
support it ? What weight or influence will the moral 
precepts of the Bible have, if once they come to be 
considered only in this light, as so many moral sen- 
tences of wise men ? Would the Ten Commandments, 
for instance, be equally regarded, and so effectually 
engage our obedience to them, if they were supposed 
to be the words only of a man wholly uninspired ? 
Yet one would think it was not impossible, that so 
great a lawgiver as Moses, so learned in aU the wis- 
dam of the Egyptians p, might have been able to do 
something of this kind himself. Nevertheless, we 
see this matter was not left to him, but God wrote 
them himself with his own finger upon two tables of 
stone ^. But this is too plain to be insisted on. 

" 2 Peter i. 3. « Ephes. iii. 20. 

** See the lord bishop of Litchfield and Coventry's charge to his 
clergy in 1738 and 1739. 

P Acts vii. 22. «i Exod. xxiv. 12. xxxi. 18. xxxii. 15, 16. 
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It must further be said^ and it has often been 
proved by many writers % that a complete rule of life 
is not easily, if at all, discoverable by mere reason. 
And from some passages even of our author himself 
it should appear, that morality is a science of consi- 
derable difficulty ; how much soever he may contend, 
on other occasions, that it is all knowable by na- 
tural reason. Our moral ideas are not innate, any more 
than any other ; " the knowledge of good morals," 

says he ^, " is not bom in every or any man ;" 

** But men come at the knowledge of morality, just 

as they do at the knowledge of other things, by 

being taught." But who shall teach them ? Those, 
one would think, should be best qualified to do it, 
who had made this branch of knowledge their parti- 
cular study. But the misfortune is, that when this 
science was most cultivated, it became most intri- 
cate and perplexed, by the disputes and differences 
of the philosophers themselves. 

When Socrates had diverted their attention, which 
had almost wholly been confined to the study of na- 
ture, to a subject which more nearly concerned them, 
there rose up sect after sect contradicting and con- 
futing each other ; differing about the very end, the 
chief happiness of man, and by consequence differing 
about the means that led to it K What method then 
shall the disciple prefer, when the masters them- 

' Dr. Clark, Evid. Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 272, &c. 7tli 
edit. Dean Conybeare, Serm. Expediency of a Divine Revela- 
tion ; and .Defence of Revealed Religion, eh. V. Dr. Rogers, 
Eight Sermons, Serm. I. II. 

" See page 261. 

* Nam omnis ratio vitse definitione summi boni contiuetur; 
de qua qui dissident, de omni ratione vit® dissident. Vid. Cic. 
Luculhtm. ed. Olivet, p. 55. 
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selves are all at variance ? And what way shall the 
inquirer take, when each of his guides gives him a 
different direction ? ^^ Has not every principle of mo- 
** rality ," says our author, ^* been as much the sab- 
^ ject of debate and difference, as the precepts or 

* doctrines of revelation have ? Has not the exist- 
^ ence of God ; the liberty of man ; the nature of 

< good and evil ; what is happiness ; what it is that 

< thinks in us ; whether the soul be immaterial or 

< not, immortal or not ; the nature of justice, moral 
' honesty ; in short, every point of morality or natu- 

* ral religion, been controverted ^ ?" 

It should seem then, that there is some darkness 
and diflSculty in this subject ; and if Grod may in any 
degree remove it, by inspiring men to deliver tibe 
doctrines of morality, in a plain authoritative man- 
ner, it should seem also that this is a design, not un- 
worthy of so wise and gracious a Being. If the rule 
of life be truth, it is not easy for every man, or any 
man, to find out the whole truth ; which consists not 
in any particular circumstance, relation, or habitude 
of things, but in all of them put together. If it be 
founded in the nature of things, or in the relations 
which intelligent beings stand in to one another ; are 
all these discoverable, and easily discoverable, even 
by men of the best abilities ? And if this truth of 
things be {as it is allowed to be ^) the same in effect 
with the nature and will of God ; Canst thou hy 
searching find out God, his nature and will ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection'? 

But supposing that all morality may be known by 
natural reason, and that a great progress was made 

" See p. 285. ^ See p. 91. « Job xi. 7. 
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in this science by the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome ; we are still to remember, that the scripture- 
morals came from another kind of men, in a secluded 
comer of the earth. What was there peculiar in the 
soil of Judaea, that the purest and most genuine 
fruits should flourish there? How comes it to pass, that 
all antiquity has delivered down to us but one book 
that is free from all blemish or defect ? And yet this 
book was compiled by various authors, at very dis-* 
tant periods of time. Still aU is consistent, all is 
uniform, all breathes the same spirit, aU conspires to 
the same end : and though running, as it were, in 
various streams, through different soils and channels, 
yet it preserves its native purity amidst all the pol- 
lution that surrounds it ; and thence discovers that 
the source it proceeds from is iki^fimntain of living 
waters. But what consistency is there in the pagan 
moralists, compared with one another ? What immo- 
rality Is there not, considered in themselves ? Do not 
some or other of them encourage self-murder, the 
practice of exposing children, fornication^ unclean- 
ness, and even the sin not to be named ? And do not 
aU of them offend most grievously against the first 
pripciple and duty of natural religion, the unity and 
worship of the one true God, by directing men to 
comply with the idolatry and superstitions of theb 
country ? Is any thing like this to be found in the 
Kble, though the Hebrew scriptures were written 
while that nation in general were very prone to idol- 
atry? 

It is certain and evident matter of fact, that we 
cannot take any number (hardly any one) of the 
pagan moralists, against whose doctrines, in some 
parts or other, there will not lie very great excep- 
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tions. But nothing of this kind appears in the scrip- 
ture*moral8 ; nothing but what fairly understood isi 
capable of a just vindication. So that from the very 
purity and superior excellency of them one would 
imagine, that they were drawn up under a conduct 
more than human. It is true indeed they are not 
fdrmed into a regular system, according to the rules 
of art practised by men. And in this sense what 
our author says may be true 7, ^' that nothing equal 
" to the Ethics of TuUy or Aristotle was wrote for 
*' the first sixteen centuries of Christianity.'' But 
then, the purity of moral doctrine does not at all de- 
pend upon the exactness of method in which it is 
delivered. The systems of these two great men, with 
all their art and order, were as beneficial perhaps to 
the common people of Greece and Rome, as the reli- 
gion of nature delineated is to the common people of 
England. While the gospel reformed the world; 
and neglecting the rules of artificial method, and the 
enticing wards of man's wisdom \ converted the 
hearts, and renewed the spirits of men, turning 
them from darkness to lights and from the power 
of Satan unto God\ Then indeed the pagan moral, 
though it endeavoured to serve itself of the gospel, 
sunk into neglect, eclipsed by the superior lustre of 
the Christian. Cold and languid were its precepts 
to a heart inflamed with the love of a dying Re- 
deemer, and an empty lifeless form it appeared, void 
of all strength and beauty, to those first and most 
faithful disciples of the cross, before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ had been evidently/ set forth, crucified 
among them \ Pagan morality is little more than 

y See p. 227. ' I Cor. ii. 4. * Acts xxvi. 18. 

'^ Gal. ill. I. 
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a shell and a carcass, for want of an inward principle 
to animate and infom it. This mere body may de- 
rive its origin from the earth, as the first man's from 
the dust of the ground; but the inspiration of the 
Almighty is the breath of life y by which it becomes 
a living soul. 

These considerations may be of some weight ; but 
to draw this matter to a point, we must attend to 
the sacred writings themselves, and the testimony 
they bear to one another. The sacred writings 
were for the most part compiled by men, who it is 
granted were inspired upon some occasions ; and the 
moral parts of them he mingled and intermixed with 
other matters, which were allowedly given hy inspu- 
ration of God. Thus as to Moses and the pro^ 
phets for the Old Testament, they were inspired in 
their prophecies ; and can we think that this inspi- 
ration immediately forsook them, whenever they be- 
gun to deliver or inculcate the rules of morality? 
They wrote these things at the same time and in 
the same page. And is it reasonable to suppose 
they were inspired this moment, and left to them- 
selves the next ? And then perhaps inspired again 
the moment after that, in order to foretell some fu- 
ture event ? Is not prophesying, in the other sense of 
that word, as it signifies to declare the will of God, 
the standing law and rule of life, as useful and as 
noble an office, as predicting things to come ? And 
why then should not the Holy Spirit be thought 
equally to provide for both cases, and to prevent any 
fidse prophesjring in either sense ? Besides, any one 
may see, that the prophets themselves make no dis- 
tinction in this matter, but deliver their moral in- 
structions, as they do their predictions, in the name 
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and bj the aathority of Ood, with a — Tkus saith 
the Lord^ and, Hear the word of the Lord. Then 
af to the other class of writings in the Old Testa^ 
ment, which are chiefly or only of a moral nature ; 
they were either composed by men who are known 
to have had some extraordinary intercourse with 
heaven, or at least they were always received by the 
Jewish church, as drawn up under a divine influx' 
ence ; and they appear to be quoted under that cha^ 
racter by Christ and his apostles, in like manner as 
they quote the other scriptures. 

David does not only say of himself. The Spirit of 
the Ijord epake hy me^ and his word was in wsf 
tqngue ^ ; but Christ also, the Son of David, plainly 
intimates the same thing ; How then doth David 
in spirit call him Lord^f And having occasion to 
quote to the Jews a passage from the Psalms^ be 
tells them, that it was written in their law ^ And 
when, after his resurrection, he expounded to bis 
disciples in all the scriptures, the things concerning 
himself he tells them in conclusion, that aU things 
must hefuyUled, which were written in the Law of 
MoseSf and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning him^. St* Peter says expressly, that 
David was a prophet 8^ ; and in a psalm of impreca- 
tion, which has often been the mark of profane re* 
proach, he declares the Holy Ghost spake hy the 
mouth of David^. St. Paul has many allegatioBS 
from the Psalms, too numerous to be repeated ; ar- 
gues from them in the same manner as he does from 
the scriptures of the prophets, and lays an equal 



^ 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. ^ Matt. xxii. 43, * John xv. 25. 

' Luke xxiv. 27, 44. 8 Acts ii. 30. *» Acts i. 16, 20. 
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stress upon their authority ^ St. Paul, in more places 
than one, alleges the Book of Proverbs, and St. James 
in one place seems plainly to ascribe what is said 
there to God himself^. These apostles likewise 
bear testimony to the book of Job ; and the last re- 
commends it^ together with the prophets, who have 
spoken in the name of the Lord^Jhr an example of 
si{ffering affiiction^ and of patience ^. But there is 
the less occasion to be solicitous about every parti- 
cular book in the Old Testament, since St. Paul has 
confirmed the authority of them all, not only in the 
words of the text, but also- where he tells us, that 
whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learningy that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope ™. 
Every one in St. Paul's time understood by the 
scriptures a system of writings that claimed to come 
from Grod. And would he have countenanced this 
claim by such a passage as this, unless he had 
thought that it was justly founded ; and that these 
scriptures, through patience and comfort of which 

■ See the following passages ; viz, Rom. iii. 4, 10, &c. iv, 6, 7, 
8. viii. 36. X. 18. xi. 9, 10. xv. 3, 9, 11. i Cor. iii. 20. xv. 25, 17. 
9 Cor. ix. 9. Ephes. iv. 8. Heb. i. 5. to the end of the chapter. 
Heb. ii. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13. iii. 7, 8, 9, &c. iv. 3, 5, 7. v. 5,6. vii. 17, 
21. X. 5, 6, &c. xiii. 6. It seems clear from these passages, that 
St. Paul did not consider the Psalms of David as a ''book of songs/* 
that had ''nothing of prophetic in them.** See Five Letters con- 
cerning Inspiration, &c. p. 103. 

^ The author of the Five Letters says, that " neither Christ nor 
** his apostles ever cite the works of Solomon or the book of Job ; 
** except that St. James praises the patience of Job,*' &c. p. 105. 
But see Calamy on Inspiration, p. 106. 

* I Cor. iii. 19. James v. 10, ir. "* Rom. xv. 4. 
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we nU^t have hope, did really come from the Goi 
of patience and consolation ^ ? 

As to the inspiration of St. Paul himself, no pne^ 
that calls himself a Christian, can with any consist- 
ency deny it. His pretensions to it are so frequent, 
and so plain, that if he had it not, he must have been 
a grand impostor. He declares that the gospel he 
preached was not after man^ that he conferred not 
about it with flesh and bloody or with any of the 
other apostles ; neither received lie it of any man, 
neither was taught it, hut hy the revelation of Jesus 
Christ^. What could this Grospel be, which was 
the subject of St. Paul's preaching, but the same 
which is the subject of his writings? The whole 
scheme of salvation by Jesus Christ, the privileges 
and the conditions of the gospel-covenant, the doo 
trine of justification, though not by the works of the 
law, either natural or Jewish, yet by a faith that 
worketh hy love^, that comprehends all Christian 
morality, and is the root and foundation of all Chris- 
tian obedience. This gospel he received hy the re^ 
velation of Jesus Christ, and this gospel he preached 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven^: 
which things (says he, joining himself with the other 
apostles) we also speak, not in the words which 
man's wisdom teacheth, hut which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ^. It is very unreasonable then to suppose, 
that he did not write, as well as preachy this doc- 
trine, under the same divine conduct and direction. 
Indeed the very character of his writings themselves 



» Rom. XV. 4, 5. o See Gal. i. p Gal. v. 6. 

1 I Peter i. 12. ' i Cor. ii. 13. 
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aDow us not room to doubt of it. For they abound 
with prophecies and doctrines of mere revelation, 
and doctrines that are themselves a sort of prophe- 
cies ; as are all those that relate to the future state 
of Christ's church, his second advent, the rise of 
Antichrist, and the like. So that here, to borrow 
our author's own observation, ^^ the events which we 
^ see in the world establish the credit of the apo- 
^ stle, and prove that he had some intercourse with 
** heaven ; they prove that he was actually inspired*." 
But then, 

We are reminded in another place, that " there 
^ are some things in the Epistles, which are spoken 
^without any commandment from the Lord, in 
** which the apostles gave their judgment ;" and 
here, it seems, we have no authority to say, that 
they did it by inspiration ^ 

The case here referred to, though expressed in 
this general manner, is only that of St. Paul in 
1 Cor. vu., where, supposing all to be true which 
tMs writer suspects, it only shews, that in a particu- 
lar point of present expediency, about which the 
apostle had been consulted, he had received no im- 
mediate direct command from heaven. This excep- 
tion, in this particular case, is so far from hurting 
his general claim to inspiration, that it strengthens 
it : it shews the honesty of this apostle, and his care 
not to obtrude any thing upon the church, under the 
stamp of divine authority, which really wanted that 
impression. But, after all, the matter may be wholly 
mistaken ; and the opposition may lie, not between 

■ Page 205. * Page 126. 
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9L Fnl and himsdf, as sometimes writing bj in- 
s|aniion and sometimes not, but between what St 
Fml detennined in the then present distress, aad 
the commands ddivered bjr our Lord himself wfaik 
lie was here on earth, oUiging all Christians in dl 
ages of the world. And as to this apostle's sayii^ 
in the condosion of the chapter, and I think aim 
ikat I hate the Spirit qfGody it intimates no d»- 
trast that he himsdf had of his inspiration ; but is i 
fine, and at the same time a severe rebuke to some 
certain persons in the church of Corinth, who seem 
to have been as cautious in this affair of inspiration 
as some certain teadiers now in ours. But to afl 
such teachers St. Paul said then, and to all such now 
his words maj be aj^ed. If a wum think himse^ 
to be a prcphet^ or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things that I write unto you are the com- 
wuMndmente of the JLord"^. 

With regard to the other aposdes who wrote any 
part of the New Testament, we must remember^ that 
according to our Lord's most true promise, thej were 
filled with the Holy Ghost ; who ffuided ^them into 
all truth, taught them all things, and brought oB 
things to their remembrance, whatsoever Christ 
had said unto them^. St. Mark and St. Luke in- 
deed were not of this number, but the reason of 
the case extends to them ; and there is no cause to 
think, that in that miraculous age, when there was 
so plentiful an effusion of the Spirit, these men 
should be left wholly to themselves in compiling 
those writings, which are of perpetual use and bene- 

" I Cor. xiv. 37. ^ John xiv. 26. xvi. 13. 
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fit . to the .church. Ipdeed, as both the Jewish and* 
Christian religion are founded upon facts, it seems a 
sort of inconsistency in the divine conduct, that the, 
historians who record these facts should be left ex* 
posed to all the mistakes and inconveniences of. hu- 
man frailty. God himself was the King of the Jews 
in a peculiar manner, and the history of that church , 
and nation is in effect the history of his government. 
And therefore it seems not at all wonderful, that 
men raised up by his providence should be guided 
by his Spirit, to record, as it were, the actions of his 
own reign. 

But I have been too tedious already to engage in 
this point at present ; let me only say, that from the 
diaracter of the persons who wrote these histories,'' 
as far as these authors can be known ; from the cha- 
racter they have always borne in the Jewish and in 
the Christian church, and from the countenance 
given to this. character by our Lord and his apostles, 
it should seem that they are of a class far superior 
to any human writings. Jews as well as Christians 
have had other historians who wrote with great 
fidthfulness, as well as other moralists who wrote 
with a pious intention ; yet we see these qualifica- 
tions did not advance them to the same high rank 
with the other, nor are their compositions reckoned 
a part of the sacred volume. It must be want of ac- 
quaintance with the scriptures, or prejudice against 
them, that hinders us from subscribing to this judg- 
ment of antiquity. For to a mind duly disposed to 
study them, they discover their origin by their own 
intrinsic excellence. They may not be all of the 
same usefrilness and dignity; nor are any other of 

l3 
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the works of Ood ; but in this, as in other TespectSi 
resemble the lights of heaven; where though om 
star dfffereth from another star in glory ^ yet 
they all declare the ghry of God, and proclaim 
the omnipotence and the wisdom of him that made 
them. 
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1 CoE. vii. 40. 
And I think oho that I have the Spirit of God. 

XHIS chapter^ I believe, always makes a part of 
the conversatioD, when the inspiration of scripture is 
the subject in debate. They who are inclined to the 
libertine side of the question, never forget to men- 
tion, that St. Paul himself confesses that he some- 
times writes only his own private sentiments and 
opinion, without any direction or assistance of the 
Spirit of God. The consequence is easy, with regard 
to the rest of the sacred writers ; for if St. Paul, who 
was not a whit behind the very chiefest aposiles\ 
was not always inspired when he wrote his Epistles, 
there is no reason to doubt but that others were in 
the same case, though they had not the ingenuity to 
make the same confession. But this consequence^ 
however easy, may not be just ; because an excep- 
tion strengthens the cases that are not excepted; 
and if a person who claims to write by inspiration, 
and proves his claim, tells you, in two or three in- 
stances, that he; gives only his private opinion, or his 
private advice, it is a fair presumption that every 
where else, where no such caution is inserted, he 
really does write under the influence of that inspira- 
tion which he claims. If men therefore would argue 
fairly, and with candour, it would not affeet the doc- 

■ a Cor. \v. 5. 
L 4 
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trine of the general inspiration of scripture ; thougli 
we should allow, that a particular apostle in answer 
to some particular questions, relating chiefly to the 
state of the church at that time, ventured to give 
his private opinion or advice, without being inspired 
just at that juncture by the Holy Ghost. 

But the safer way, perhaps, is not to stand to 
their courtesy. Some people, if you grant a little, 
will assume a great deal ; and the more they find 
you disposed to yield, the more unreasonable they 
grow in their demands. I shall therefore consider 
the particular passages in this chapter which are lia- 
ble to the exception of being not inspired, and shew 
that, when rightly understood, no such conclusion 
follows from them. And when these appearances are 
removed, there is nothing to hinder us from sub^ 
scribing to the apostle's own judgment in his own 
case, which he certainly knew better than any other 
man ; and this he gives us in the text, / think ako 
that I have the Spirit of Grod. 

It is evident, from the first verse of this chapter, 
that it is the apostle's reply to some questions which 
the Corinthian converts had sent to him ; for he be- 
gins. Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me ; i. e. I am now going to return my answer 
to your inquiries. These inquiries related to mar- 
riage and divorce, and other cases of that nature; 
some of which our Lord himself had determined, 
while he was here on earth, in his own doctrine, and 
by his own express commandments, which oblige all 
Christians, in all ages of the world. But some others 
of less consequence he had not decided. This dis- 
tinction is the key, which lets us into the meaning 
of some of the disputed passages in this chapter; 
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a)id the obscurity of others lies only in the man- 
ner of expression. Let us examine them in their 
order. 

The first is, verse the sixth; where the apostle 
says^ JSut I speak this hy permission^ and not of 
commandment. There the outcry begins, that St* 
Paul was not inspired when he wrote this ; since he 
himself confesses, that he had no commandment to 
write what he did, but only a bare permission. A 
permission from whom? or whence? From heaven? 
or of men ? If the permission was from heaven, from 
God, or the Spirit of God, it shews, even in the low- 
est sense, that the apostle had some intercourse and 
communication with heaven, and received his in- 
structions from thence. Though the Holy Spirit did 
not command him to write what he did, yet if he 
permitted him to do so, it is plain that he received 
counsel from him, that the Holy Ghost was his guide 
and director; and consequently that his decisions, 
. even here, are not mere human decisions, but au- 
thorized in some degree by the Holy Ghost. But the 
truth of the matter is, this is not the nieaning of the 
place. The permission spoken of is not the Holy 
Spirit's permission to St. Paul to write what he did ; 
but St. Paul's permission to the Corinthians to judge 
for themselves in the affair of marrying, or not mar- 
rying, as their own case and constitution required, 
notwithstanding any thing he said about it. For 
what he said was not a commandment of religion, or 
general law of the gospel, but counsel, or good ad- 
vice, suitable to the state of the church there, and at 
that time. " As to marrying in general, I wish that 
** you were all unmarried, as I am ; but this I say 
** to you by way of advice, not of command," is Mr. 
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Lodke'fl paraphrase. *' What I thus s^, ver. S— 5, 
<« I say only by way of counsel, what appears to me 
^^ to be best for men, generally speaking ; but herein 
" I am far from laying any precept on any ;" is Dr. 
Hammond's. Now what is this to St. Paul's inspira- 
tion ? Cannot an inspired person give his advice m 
an article of conduct, where the Christian religion 
has left men free, and the divine Author of it has 
laid them under no command ? The Christian re- 
ligion neither commands nor forbids men to marry; 
but leaves them in possession of the same natural li- 
berty in which it found them. If therefore St. Paul 
had delivered a new commandment in this case for 
marrying, or a prohibition against it, so far from 
proving his inspiration, it would rather have proved 
that he was a false apostle, and ignorant of the na- 
ture and genius of the religion which he pretended 
to preach. But though no new commandment of 
this kind was to be delivered, and no new law im- 
posed upon the Christian church ; yet sure an apo- 
stle, without any impeachment of his inspiration, 
might give his opinion about what was most expe- 
dient to be done, in a particular church, at a parti- 
cular juncture. Is there any thing absurd in his 
opinion ? or inconsistent with the notion and belief 
of his being inspired ? No ; so far from it, that it is 
the very same advice which Jesus Christ himself 
would have given, if he had been still upon earth, 
and could have been consulted in person. He would 
have given no commandment, either to marry or to 
abstain from marriage ; but, considering the signs of 
the times, and the state of the world as it then was, 
would have judged it most prudent not to touch a 
woman ; and. He that is able to receive this sayings 
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let him receive it, would have been the substance of 
his advice. 

The next exception of St. Paul's inspiration rises 
from a view of the 10th and 12th verses, as com- 
pared together. In the former of these he says, 
Unto the married I command, yet not I, but the 
JLord, Let not the wife depart from her husband: 
whereas in the latter he says, JBut to the rest speak 
/» not the Lord. Here therefore some people ima- 
gine, that St. Paul distinguisheth between what he 
wrote by inspiration and what he wrote without it ; 
that he was inspired, or under the influence of the 
Spirit, when he wrote the 10th verse; but when he 
wrote the 12th, was left entirely to himself, without 
any such guidance or direction. Now, before we con- 
sider the meaning of the texts, let us attend a mo- 
ment to the nature of the thing. Is it likely, is it 
'possible, that this could be the case ? Does it carry in 
itself the appearance of truth ? or the face of proba- 
bility ? What ! was inspiration like a flash of lightning, 
here this moment, and gone the next ? Could a man 
be inspired, and not inspired,. almost in a moment of 
time ? Or what interval passed between writing the 
10th verse and writing the 12th ? Had the apostle 
been in a deliquium ? did he fall into a swoon ? and, 
when he came to himself, the Spirit was departed from 
him ? If it should be suggested, that there was a neces- 
sity for his being inspired when he wrote the 10th verse, 
but none when he wrote the 12th ; I answer, that, as 
far as we can judge of the necessity, it was directly on 
the reverse. The point determined in the 10th verse, 
had been - before determined by Jesus Christ himself 
in his public doctrine, and even in his sermon on the 
mount. An apostle of Christ, therefore, could not 
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err as tothat point, though the Spirit gave .him.iio* 
particular direction, because his great Master's com-, 
mandment was full before him. But the point which 
is entered upon verse the 12th, was, in a great mea- 
sure, a new case; as to which Jesus himself had 
given no express commandment, and left no parti- 
cular decisions. Here therefore a mere mortal, firail 
and fallible, might be capable of committing a mis- 
take ; and here consequently was the greater .neces- 
sity that he should be inspired. But this has led me, 
in a manner, into the meaning of the apostle's ex- 
pressions ; / commands yet not /,* hut the Ijord— 
But to the rest speak /, not the Lord. The mean- 
ing of which words is, not that in one place St. Paul 
speaks by the Spirit, and in the other place speaks 
without the Spirit, (for the Spirit is not the Lord 
intended,) but in one case he had a commandment 
of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, which he had 
given while he was here on earth ; in the other case 
he had no such commandment, at least in such ex- 
press words, and so directly in point. The case of 
divorce, verse the 10th, our Lord himself had deter- 
mined. Matt. V. 32. and in other places ; and had 
expressly commanded, that there should be no di- 
vorcement, saving for the cause of fornication. When 
therefore St. Paul came to answer the question about 
the lawfulness of divorce, could any thing be more 
reasonable or proper than to remind them, that Je- 
sus Christ himself, who is Lord of aU^ had settled 
this point in his own doctrine, and absolutely forbid 
all divorce, saving in one case, from his own mouth? 
This is the reasoh and foundation of the manner of 
expression in the 10th verse ; Unto the married I 
command^ yet not Ij hut the Lord; )ust the same 
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as if he had said, Why do I speak of commanding, 
when you know there is a commandment of the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, of universal extent, and per- 
petual obligation? But at the 12th verse begins a 
new case ; a case which could not happen while our 
Lord was upon earthy because the gospel was then 
preached only to the house of Israel ; and therefore, 
concerning the case, he in his doctrine had said no- 
thing. The question was, if a Christian man had a 
heathen wife, or a Christian woman had a heathen 
husband, what was to be done ? Must they cohabit 
farther? or shall they separate? Now to this ques- 
tion, says the apostle, speak /, not the Lord. The 
meaning of which is not. That I, St. Paul, now speak 
only my private opinion as a mere man, without any 
aid or inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; (for I repeat it 
again, the Holy Spirit is not the Lord here intended ; 
the JLord^ in the New Testament, almost always 
means Jesus Christ ; it is his peculiar and appro- 
priate title ; he is Lord of all;) but the meaning is, 
that whereas in the former case, verse the 10th, 
there was an express commandment of Jesus Christ 
himself; in this case, at verse the 12th, there was 
no such commandment, except perhaps by conse- 
quence and deduction, and therefore St. Paul was to 
determine it himself And the reasonableness, the 
equity, and the vtdsdom of his decision, shews no 
want of inspiration. He decrees, verses 12th and 
13th, that the Christian party shall not be the ag- 
gressor, or the cause and occasion of any separation. 
His religion is no friend to divorce, but calls him to 
peace and unity. Besides, the believer cannot tell 
but that at last he may convert and save the unbe- 
lieving party. If therefore the unbelieving wife, or 
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husband^ be pleased still to dwell with the Christian, 
the Christian shall not depart, or cause any separa- 
tion. But as the heathen religion (if I may so call 
it) allowed divorce, if the heathen husband or wife 
would take that advantage, and dissolve the mar- 
riage, the Christian could not help it, nor hinder it ; 
and therefore the apostle's sentence is^ verse the 
15th, If the unbelieving vnll depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister , i. e. a Christian man or wo- 
wan, is not under bondage in such cases. If the 
heathy has broke the bond, the Christian certainly 
is at liberty ; only, as God hath called us to peace, 
the Christian husband or wife is not to mi^e the 
breach in the family, by leaving the unbelieving 
party who is content to stay. 

You see then what St. Paul meant when he said, 
Sut to the rest speak I, not the Lord ; that is, he 
was now going to speak to some points, concerning 
which Jesus Christ himself had said nothing, had 
left no commandment. But what is this to the apo- 
stle's having or not having the Spirit of God ? Cer- 
tainly, if Christ himself had determined nothing in 
these cases, which were cases too of some difficulty, 
there was not the less, but the greater necessity that 
the apostle should be inspired, (by an inspiration 
of direction at least,) to secure him from deciding 
wrong. But when this is admitted, that the apo- 
stle in this chapter does not intend to distinguish 
between what he says by the Spirit and what he 
says without the Spirit, but that the distinction lies 
between what he himself says now, and what Christ 
had said before ; yet an objection to his inspiration 
is formed, even upon this view of the matter. For 
we are told, that he would never have distinguished 
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what he himself says from that which Christ had 
said^ *^had he been aware that his auditors (his 
" readers it should have been) had believed his 
" words as infallible as the words of Christ ^." But 
specious as this argument may seem, there is at the 
bottom no strength or solidity in it. In the first 
place^ the apostle was welt aware that there was a 
faction in the church of Corinth, headed by some 
false apostle, who had not a just sense of his au- 
thority; but, on the contrary, endeavoured to dis- 
parage both his personal endowments and his apo- 
stolical powers. Now nothing could so effectually 
put to silence the ignorance or malice of these fool- 
ish and factious men, as a commandment of Jesus 
Christ himself. However they might dispute St. 
PauFs authority, they could not dispute that of Jesus 
Christ, without renouncing, in effect, the Christian 
religion. The apostle was therefore in the right to 
distinguish as he did, and to produce a command- 
ment of Christ, when there was one in point ; be- 
«ause^ so far at least, he cut off all cavil, and pre- 
vented all reply. But supposing St. Paul to have 
had as high a degree of inspiration as ever was en- 
joyed by mortal man, (as in all probability be had,) 
and that this too was absolutely clear and undis- 
puted ; yet he was but the servant of Jesus Christ ; 
and the disciple is not above his master^ nor the 
servant above his lord^. Where then is the ab- 
surdity of distinguishing what he himself says (let it 
be as infallible as it vHill) from what his divine Lord 
and Master had said before ? all the authority was 
ultimately Christ's ; and the utmost the apostle could 

^ Le Clerc s Five Letters, p; 6a. - *^ Matt. x. 24. 
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aim at, or pretend to, was, that the things which he 
wrote unto them were the commandments of the 
Lord. Here was a commandment of the Lord, de- 
livered by himself in person. Is it any diminution 
of the apostolical character to appeal to this ? or 
does it follow, that an apostle has not the Spirit of 
'Christ, because he quotes the words of Christ, and 
seems to think that his Master is greater than he ? 

At the 25th verse the apostle enters upon another 
of their questions, which was something about dis- 
posing of their daughters in marriage. Here again 
he observes to them, that he had no commandment 
of the Lord to produce, either for or against the 
marriage of virgins; yet, says he, I give my judg-- 
ment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord 
to he faithful. Upon which a learned person makes 
the following reflection ^: " There are some things in 
^ the Epistles which are spoken without any com- 
** mandment from the Lord, in which the apostles 
^ gave their judgment, 1 Cor. vii. 25; and when they 
*^ openly avowed that they did so, we have no au- 
" thority to assert or maintain, that in such particu- 
" lar instances they did it by inspiration, or by an 
** express commandment from God." There is some 
argument, no doubt, insinuated in this reflection; 
but where the force of it lies is not so easy to com- 
prehend. This perhaps may be it, The apostle gives 
his judgment only, therefore he did it not by inspira- 
tion. But could the learned writer think that an 
inspired person cannot give his judgment, as well as 
a person not inspired ? cannot an apostle deliver his 
opinion, advice, or counsel in a particular case, sub- 

^ Sykes on Natural and Revealed Reli^on, p. 1 26. 
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ject to no general law or command of Christ, but his 
inspiration must be called in question? he must 
either give his judgment, or say nothing ; for a mat- 
ter of Christian liberty and indifference admits of no 
commandment, either one way or other. And if St. 
Paul had commanded them either to marry, or to 
abstain from marriage, his inspiration then might 
have been justly questioned ; for he would have been 
no apostle of Jesus Christ. But the sting of the ob- 
jection, I suppose, lies in this, that the apostle here 
says^ he has no commandment of the Lord. But it 
does not therefore follow, that he had no assistance 
of the Hojy Ghost. For the commandment of the 
Lord does not mean inspiration; but the apostle 
means, either that there was no commandment of 
the Lord in the history of the gospel, or that even 
now Jesus Christ would lay no command upon them 
by the Spirit, either to marry, or not to marry. Buty 
continues he, I give my judgment, as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to he faithful; faith- 
fill as a minister of Christ, and a steward of the mys- 
teries of the gospel. It has the same turn and ten- 
dency with what he says in his Epistle to Timothy: 
J thank Christ Jesus our Lord^ who hath enabled 
me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the ministry ^. 

If any man will still contend that St. Paul was 
not inspired when he wrote this chapter, I have 
only to remind him further, that this plainly con- 
tradicts what St. Paul says himself, in the words of 
the text ; which is the last passage I am to consider; 
/ think also, that I have the Spirit of God. Here 
the objection is, that the apostle himself did not 

* I Tim. i. 12. 
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know for certain whether he had the Spirit^ but 
only thought so. If he thought so, he could hardly 
be mistaken. But the truth of the matter is, oiir 
translators, both here and in several other places, 
have paid too scrupulous and literal a r^ard to the 
word ioK€7¥, which is frequently only an expletive, or 
pleonasm, without any distinct meaning of its own ; 
and, by taking notice of it, they have often perplexed 
and darkened the sense, and sometimes conveyed to 
the English reader an idea of doubt and uncertainty 
which the original never intended. Thus, Matt, iii 9* 
Think (io^'^c) not to say, i. e. Say not witJnn your^ 
selves^ We have Abraham to our father. Mark x. 
42, Oi ^oicouvTc^ apx€iv. They who are accountsd to 
rukf are oi apy^pyrfg, they who do rule ; or, as it is m 
St. Luke xxii. 25. ol jSaa-iketg rwf cAwv, the KINGS of 

the Gentiles. Luke viii. 18. From him ehall be 
taken even that which he sebmeth to have, i. e. 
that which he hath : by the judgment of God, and 
in the natural consequence of things^ a man that 
will not improve what he has, shall be deprived of 
it. And, for my own part, I suspect that no more 
regard is due to the word ioKCiv, in another passage 
of this evangelist, chap. xix. 11, though the com- 
mentators give it a different turn : Jestbs spake a 
parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they thought (as if it was only a mistake 
of theirs) that the kingdom of God should imme- 
diately appear. But if the kingdom of God did not 
appear after that passover^ when our Lord was cru- 
cified, rose again from the dead, had all power given 
unto him in heaven and in earth, and sent down the 
Holy Ghost upon his apostles, who converted thou- 
sands at a time ; if the . kingdom of God did not 
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then appear, I own I am not able to fix the era of 
its appearance. Let him that thinketh he stand* 
eth (says our version) take heed lest he faU^ 1 Cor. 
X. IS. But let him that really does stand take heed 
lest he fall : he is liable to temptation ; and many 
have fallen^ who stood as firmly as he. So again, 
chap. xi. 16. If any man seem to be contentious, 
should be rendered. If any man is contentious. I 
fihall mention but one place more, chap. xiv. 37- If 
any man think himself to he a prophet, or spi- 
ritual, let him acknowledge that the things I write 
unto you are the commandments of the Lord. A 
man that only thought himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, would be the last man in the church to 
whom the apostle would make this appeal : the 
ttitoning therefore undoubtedly is. If any man a- 
mong you is a prophet, or has spiritual gifts, that 
man will soon discern in me all the signs of an apo- 
stle of Christ ; and be ready to acknowledge, what 
I now caU upon him for, that the things I write 
anto you are not the dictates of my own reason, but 
the commandments of the Lord. 

It appears then, from these instances, (and more 
might be added,) that no stress ought here to be 
laid upon the word ioKeiv^ which signifies nothing; 
and imports not the least doubt and uncertainty 
which the apostle had of his own inspiration. On 
the contrary, he plainly intends to claim and assert 
it ; and to do this in a dubious and uncertain man- 
ner, would make the matter only worse than he 
found it, and afford his enemies greater occasion of 
triumph than they had before. How easily would 
they have replied, " If you cannot tell when you are 
^ inspired, it is impossible that we should; and there- 

M S 
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** fore this very letter, wrote on purpose to vindicate 
** your apostleship, instead of giving us any reason 
** to alter our opinion to your advantage, has only 
** contributed to increase our doubts." St. Paul, in- 
spired or not inspired, had more natural good sense 
than to give his enemies such a handle against him. 
What he designs to assert is plainly this ; Whatever 
any among you may think or say of me, I know that 
I have the Spirit of God ; so that you may rely on 
the advice which I have given you, without any dan- 
ger of being misled. 

Let us hear no more then of St. Paul's want of 
inspiration, or at least of his ignorance, whether he 
was inspired or no. When we talk thus of his igno- 
rance, we only betray our own. He lays claim to in- 
spiration every where. Even the common form with 
which he b^ins his Epistles, in all just construction, 
implies it: Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, an 
apostle, not of men, nor hy man, hut hy Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father, who raised him Jrom 
the dead. For it is absurd and senseless in itself to 
suppose, that Jesus Christ should give a man au- 
thority and commission to instruct the Christian 
world, and yet not qualify him, by the gifts of his 
Spirit, to discharge this oflSce effectually, so that no 
room might be left either for error in doctrine, or 
for viciousness in life. It is the inspiration of the 
Spirit of Christ, speaking in and by the apostles, 
which makes the doctrines and commandments they 
delivered to be the doctrines and commandments of 
Christ Jesus. And if, under the notion of entertain- 
ing moderate and qualified sentiments of inspiration, 
you once divest them of this authority, you reduce 
them to the rank of mere human opinions, and the 
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)ininandinents of men. It is on account of this in- 
)iration that St. Paul could truly say. He there-- 
yre that despiseth (my doctrines or commands), de^ 
nseth not man, but God, who hath given yunto us 
ii holy Spirit^. Upon these principles our Lord 
ul said before. He that despiseth you despiseth 
e ; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that 
mt me ^. Little surely do some men recollect and 
insider, that when they detract from St. Paul's apo- 
olical character^ and decry his divine inspiration, 
leir impiety terminates on God himself, and their 
\lking is against the Most High; to whom is due, 
id to whom be ascribed, all glory and praise, both 
)w and for ever. Amen. 

f I Thess, iv. 8, 8 Luke x. i6. 
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1 Th£88. iv. 8. 

He ihere/bre that despisetkj despiieth not num^ bui God^ 
loAo haih aho given unto us his holy 



If you look back to the banning of the chaptcTi 
you will find the apostle reminding these Christins 
of Thessalonica of the instructions he had givai 
them before; I suppose when he first conceited 
them to the fiEuth ; Te know what commandmenti 
we gave you by the Lord Jesus. In chap. i. 5. he 
says, Our Chspel came not unto you in word omb/^ 
hut also in power ^ and in the Holy Ghost ; it was 
attended with the demonstration qf the Spirit^ and 
of power; accompanied and confirmed by mirades, 
and divers gifts of the Holy Ghost, and whatever 
was requisite to produce a full and perfect assent to 
its truth. In chap. ii. he appeals to their own know- 
ledge and consciences for the power, and efficacy, and 
success with which he made known unto them the 
Gospel of God ; for yourselves, brethren, know our 
first entrance in unto you, that it was not in vain : 
a modest way of reminding them, that the power of 
an apostle had been shewn among them, and that it 
had also been effectual in their conversion. For this 
cause also thank we God without ceasing, because 
when ye received the word of God which ye heard 
qfus, ye received it not as the word qfrnen, but as 
it is in truth the word of Grod, which effectually 
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worketh also in you that believe. When St. Paul 
therefore preached this Gospel; it was not the word 
of men, but the word of God, and the Gospel of God ; 
and the commandments which he gave them, were 
not his commandments, but commandments which 
he gave them by and from the Lord Jesus ; delivered 
by his direction, and supported by his' authority. 

Surely it is no less the word of God when it is 
written, than when it is spoken. And if the apostle 
had a divine assistance and direction when he only 
preached to a particular church or people, there is 
more reason to expect it in his writings, which were 
designed to instruct and teach, not that church only, 
but the whole church of Christ, to the end of the 
world. The commandments he delivers may be very 
plain commandments, such as reason itself might be 
able to suggest. But it is the word of God which 
gives them their sanction and authority, and esta- 
blishes them as a law which shall not be broken; 
and this was revealed to the apostles by the Spirit. 
A philosopher might dissuade men from uncleanness 
(though some of them in fact did not) by many ar* 
guments, natural and moral. But the apostle says. 
This is the will of God, and your sanctification, 
tikat ye should abstain from fornication. However 
obvious or agreeable to reason the commands may 
be, yet they are only the commandments of men, if 
they are not enforced by inspiration. They may be 
good rules of life, and counsels of human prudence ; 
but (livine laws they are not, unless enacted by that 
one supreme Lawgiver, who is able to save and to 
destroy. There is an infinite difference in point of 
authority and obligation between what is from hea- 
ven, and what is only of men ; the one is human, the 
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other is divine. Whoever rejects the one, rejects 
the advice only of a man like himself; but he that 
despiseth the other, tiespiseth not man, but God, who 
gave to them that delivered it his holy Spirit. 

In what I have further to say upon the subject, I 
shall consider. 

First, the nature of inspiration. 

Secondly, the use and intent of it. 

Thirdly, the impious and immoral consequences 
of despising it : whoever does so, despises not merely 
man, the instrument, but Grod, the giver. 

I. In considering the nature of inspiration, I de- 
sign not to enter into any abstruse speculation about 
the manner how the Spirit of Grod can act upon, and 
influence, and enlighten the mind of man. No sober 
person certainly can pretend that there is any im- 
possibility in the thing, or absurdity in the notion 
of such an influence. All the world has always be- 
lieved that one kind of knowledge was communi- 
cated in this supernatural way, viz. the knowledge 
of future events ; for all the world, heathen as well 
as Jewish and Christian, always had a notion and 
belief of some sort of prophecies, or predictions of 
things to come. They were far therefore from think- 
ing it impossible or absurd that God, or at least some 
being superior to man, should give him information 
in some things, and convey some knowledge to his 
mind. Whatever becomes of false prophecies, or 
pretended predictions, St. Peter has justly observed 
of the true, that prophecy came not in old time, or 
at any time, by the will of man : but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost\ 
Supposing there ever was such a thing as a true pro- 

* z Peter i. 31, 
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phecy in the world, the assertion is self-evident. For 
let men be ever so holy, that does not open to them 
the knowledge of futurity. No man naturally knows 
the things that shall be after him, especially if they 
be at some hundreds, and perhaps thousands of years 
distance. The eye that can penetrate into such a 
prospect, and discern any thing at so vast a distance, 
must be strengthened by Him who made it, and en- 
lightened by the Father of lights^. Prophecy there- 
fore is the word of God ; and the prophets delivered 
not their own sense, and the thoughts of their own 
hearts, but spake as they were moved hy the Holy 
Ghost. 

And this, as I understand it, is the general notion 
of inspiration, so far as it concerns the scriptures; 
it is such a divine impulse and influence on the 
minds of those who wrote them, as makes what 
they write to be not the word of men, but the word 
of God: inspired men, in writing the scriptures, 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. But 
there are different degrees of this motion of the H(dy 
Spirit, and some had as it were a double portion of 
it, according as the nature and subject of their writ- 
ings required. This is the foundation of the distinc- 
tion between inspiration of suggestion, and inspira- 
tion of direction. In the former case the writer 
knew nothing naturally of what he was about to 
deliver, but the very matter was suggested to him, 
and the words themselves sometimes dictated by the 
Spirit. I don't mean that the Spirit dictated a new 
language, or furnished him with the invention of 
words ; but only that he guided him in the choice. 
This was necessary in points of a sublime and ab- 

. ^ James i. 1 7. 
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struse nature, where an improper expression would 
defeat the very design of the revelation, and convey 
an idea different from what was intended. In the 
latter case, the case of inspiration of direction, the 
writer might be a competent master of the subject 
himself, so far as to use, in some measure, his own 
understanding and judgment, and his own manner 
of expression ; but still there was a divine conduct 
and superintendency ; the Spirit still guided and en- 
lightened his mind, revealing whatever was neces- 
sary to be revealed, and preserving him from eveiy 
material error and mistake. The scriptures contain 
very different subjects, and consist of different kinds 
of writing ; of prophecies, of doctrines of piure revela- 
tion, of history, and morals. And to these different 
subjects, the different degrees of inspiration were 
adapted. In the case of prophecy, as was observed be- 
fore, the writer naturally knew nothing; for men have 
not by nature the gift of foreknowledge. The predic- 
tions therefore which they delivered were communi- 
cated to them by divine suggestion, or some immediate 
divine revelation at least equivalent to it. In doc- 
trines again of pure revelation, which natural reason 
knows nothing of, the matter itself must be suggest- 
ed. The writers themselves had no idea or notion 
of these doctrines, till God had revealed them unto 
them by his Spirit. What, for instance, could St. 
John know, considered as a mere mortal, of the sa- 
cred and sublime truths with which he opens his 
Gospel ? In the beginning was the Wordy and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
AU things were made hy him, and without him 
was not anything made that was fnade. This doc- 
trine was not his, but his that sent him ; was not 
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the suggestion of his own mind, but the suggestion 
of the Spirit of God ; and our Lord might have said 
to him what he said once to Peter, Flesh and blood 
kath not revealed it unto thee^ hut my Father which 
is in heaven^. In the revelation of these mysterious 
truths, so much depends upon the propriety of the 
expression, that we may reasonably suppose the 
choice of the words was, in some measure, suggested 
to them ; not to render their discourses eloquent or 
oratorical, according to the rules of human art, which 
is a vague imaginary thing, unworthy the interposi- 
tion of the divine Spirit ; but to convey such an idea 
of the truths revealed as the Revealer designed, and 
with all the propriety, perspicuity, and clearness 
which the nature of the things would admit of. Bt. 
Paul, who renounces the former, seems plainly to 
assert the latter at the same time : We have not re^ 
ceived the spirit of the worlds but the Spirit which 
is of God; that we might know the things that are 
freely given tons of God. Which things also we 
speah^ not in the words which marCs wisdom teach^ 
eth, but which the HcJy Ghost teacheth ; compare 
ing spiritual things with spiritual^. 

With reference to the historical parts of scripture, 
an inspiration of direction may sometimes be suffi-* 
<nent ; but it is not so universally, and without ex-^ 
ception. The evangelical histwy is a history of 
facts, which the writers themselves heard and saw •, 
at least two of them did ; and the others had their 
knowledge of them from such as from the begin- 
ning were eyewitnesses^ and ministers of the ward^. 
There.was no occasion, therefore, that the knowledge 

*= Matt. xvi. 17. ** I Cor. ii. 12, 13. *^ Luke i.,2. 
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of these &ct8 should be revealed to them by an im- 
mediate suggestion of the Spirit ; but his superin- 
tendency and direction, as they were still necessary, 
so they were sufficient, to preserve them firom afl 
OTor^ to guide them into all necessary truth, to hm^ 
to their remembrance our Lord's doctrine and dis- 
courses, and to enable them to record them without 
the mixture of any thing unworthy his character, or 
finneign to the nature and design of his religion. But 
what shall we say as to the case of those who give 
an account of facts which were done in old tim^ 
long before they were born ? of facts too of an ex- 
traordinary kind, of a supernatural order, such as 
the creation of the world ? what, in short, shall we 
say to the case of Moses? We must say, if we will 
speak the truth, that Moses was a prophet as wdl 
as an historian, and enjoyed divine conmiunicatioa 
in the highest d^ree and in the clearest manner. 
The Jewish writers reckon the gradus Moeaietu 
the highest d^ree of divine illumination ; and the 
distinction observed in language of the New Testa^ 
ment between Moses and the prophets^ seems to 
imply that he was greatly superior to the rest. They 
remark, that Grod revealed his will to men four dif- 
ferent ways ; by dreams, by visions, by voices, and 
by a secret divine impulse and influence on their 
minds. But still there was one species of prophecy 
superior to them all, viz. that of Moses ^ to whom 
the Lord revealed himself, not in dark speeches, or 
by dreams and visions, but spa^e unto himjhce to 
Jhcey as a man speaketh unto his friend^. 

As to the moral parts of scripture, though many 

^ See bishop Potter *s Praelectiones, p. 128. 
^ Exod. xxxiii. 11. 
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points of morality are, no doubt, attainable by natu- 
ral reason, yet, as these books were to contain the 
rule of life and manners for all succeeding ages, it 
could not be safe or proper that the writers should 
be left merely to themselves. Errors here would be, 
like poison in a fountain, of the most fatal conse- 
quence ; and nothing could infallibly prevent them 
but the conduct and guidance of God's holy Spirit. 
For this reason, therefore, and for another, which 
will appear under the second head of this discourse, 
the moral scriptures were given by inspiration of 
God ; by divine suggestion often, never without 
such a divine direction as renders them not a sys- 
tem of mere human morality, but the word and will 
of God; of such infallible 'truth, usefulness, and effi- 
cacy, that by their means men may be sufficiently 
instructed to become perfect^ throughly furnished 
unto all good worksK 

II. I proceed now to consider, secondly, the use 
and intent of inspiration. 

One great end of inspiration, no doubt, was to 
reveal what was unknown before ; to bring to light 
such truths and doctrines as it highly imports men 
to know, which nevertheless, by their own natural 
faculties, they are not able to discover. Canst thou 
by searching find out God^ his nature, perfections, 
and will ? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection f It is as high as heaven ; what canst 
thou do ? deeper than hell; what canst thou know'^f 
If any man is weak or wicked enough to think that 
there can be no revelation of things past pur finding 
out, or beyond the reach of our knowledge, I will 

^ ? Tim. iii. 17. * Job xi. 7, 8. 
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answer binit God is wiser than men ; human reason 
is not the measure of truth : and, if God pleases, k 
is certainly in his power to teach man knowledge; 
knowledge of the sublimest kind, and of the utmost 
consequence ; too great and wonderful for us to at- 
tain to by the strength or the light of our own rea* 
son ; and yet, when once revealed, highly useful, and 
conducive to our happiness and perfection. As no 
wan knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
qfman which is in him ; even so the things qfGod 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God; and these 
things Grod hath revealed, as far as he thought {hto- 
per, by his SpiritK 

But though this be one, this is not the only use 
and intent of inspiration ; for, in the next place, it 
is designed to stamp a divine authority and sanctum 
upon the truths and commands delivered, whether 
attainable or not in themselves by natural reason. 
Andvif this was duly attended to, it would prevent 
many an idle cavil against the inspiration of some 
parts of scripture ; where the writers are supposed 
not to be inspired, only for this reason, because the 
truths are plain. Here we are perpetually told, that 
inspiration was unnecessary ; because, say they, the 
writer might know this, and say this, without it. 
Suppose he might, then inspiration was not neces- 
sary in that respect; but it may be necessary in 
another ; for there are other ends of inspiration, be- 
sides informing us of such things as could not be 
known without it. An inspiration of divine direc- 
tion, at least, is necessary to give divine authority 
to a book ; necessary to make it the word of God. 
Suppose, for instance,' Moses was capable of know- 

^ 1 Cor. ii. lo, II. 
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ing naturally all that he has wrote ; does it tberefois 
follow that in his case inspiration was needless ? or 
would the Pentateuch have been of the same Value 
and authority, if it had been only the word of Moses^ 
that it now is, when it is the word of God ? Cer- 
tainly there is a vast difference between these two 
propositions. The Lord spake unto Moses, and Moses 
^pake unto the children of Israel^ though what he 
says unto them be ever so true. In the former case, 
the point rests ultimately upon divine testimony ; in 
the latter, upon human. And when once it is re- 
duced to that, every man will take or leave, will ad- 
mit or reject, just as much or as little as he pleases. 
We will suppose for once that there was a true 
authentic tradition, delivered down from the first of 
the human species to the times of Moses, concerning 
the creation of the world ; that it was transacted at 
the time and in the manner which his history sets 
forth; that Moses was acquainted with this tradi- 
tion, and scompiled his history from it. Upon this 
supposition, men will either reject or admit the Mo- 
saic history of the creation, according as the credi- 
bility of the thing itself, and the authenticity of the 
tradition appears to them. But here is evidently 
no ground left for divine faith to stand upon, which 
must rest ultimately upon divine testimony ; no room 
for that faith, through which, as St. Paul says, we 
understand that the worlds were framed hy the 
word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear^. So again, 
in morality and matters of practice, there can pro- 
perly be no obedience to the divine will, unless we 
acknowledge that the things the sacred penmen 

' Heb. xL 3. 
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write unto us are the commandments of the Lord 
It is nothing to the purpose^ whether the matter (A 
the command be attainable or not attainable by rea- 
son ; nothing to the purpose, whether the writer was 
capable of sajring the same thing himself without 
inspiration ; since inspiration, or something equiva^ 
lent to it, is necessary to make it a precept of divine 
obligation ; to impress it with the seal and enforce 
it by the sanction of God's authority. And this leads 
me, 

III. In the last place, just to observe the impiety 
and immorality of despising the inspiration of scrip- 
ture ; which is despising, in the last result, not mere- 
ly men, the instruments, but God, the giver. 

AU scripture^ St. Paul tells Timothy, is given hy 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine^ 
for reproofs for correction^ for instruction in rights 
eousness : that the man of God inay he perfect^ 
throughly furnished unto all good worhs^. And 
in the verse before, he commends him, because that 
from a child he had known the holy scriptures^ 
whichy he says, were able to make him wise unto 
salvation. If therefore we consider the nature and 
use of scripture, we shall immediately discern how 
impious and immoral it must be to despise it, to de- 
tract in any degree from its authority, or to obstruct 
its influence in the world. It is the word of God, 
and given by his holy inspiration; to despise it, 
therefore, or in any sense to think more meanly of 
it than we ought to think, is at once heinous ingra- 
titude and dreadful impiety. And as its great use 
and design is to instruct and reform mankind, to 
teach them the noblest and most useful knowledge, 

"* 2 Tim. iii. i6, 17. 
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to make them perfect^ to furnish them unto all good 
works, and to make them wise even unto salvation ; 
the contempt of it^ or, considering it onty as the 
words of men^ how wise or good soever, must in this 
view be immoral. For it tends to defeat all those 
exceUent purposes ; to destroy the usefulness of scrips 
ture \ to lessen its value and authority ; to obstnici 
its influence and good effects ; and consequently to 
hinder the reformation and improvement, the per- 
fection and happiness, of mankind. Our obligation 
to believe and obey the scriptures does not arise 
firom their having been written by men, by what' 
ever names or titles they might be distinguished, 
but from their containing and revealing the mind 
and will of God. This depends upon their inspira-* 
tion ; so far therefore as you take away from that, 
to ftr you take away from the word of God, and 
leave in the room the ^ords only of some faUible 
ttien. It is th^^fore surprising to hear personi^ 
sometimes, who would pass for good believers, give 
Up the point of inspiration with little reluctance; 
give it up, I mean, in part, as to some particular 
texts and passages ; for if they give up the whole, 
they can be no better than infidels. But surely we 
cannot be so weak as to think that it is any trouble 
or diflSculty to God, or the Spirit of God, to continue 
the influence or inspiration on the writer's mind all 
the time he is writing : which seems too, in itself, to 
be a more rational and consistent notion than a 
broken, interrupted inspiration ; which can produce 
at last only a motley composition, as it were, of di- 
vers colours, half human, half divine. Let us ever 
remember the solemn admonition with which St. 
John concludes the Revelation ; for it may justly be 

VOL. I. HOBBEEY. N 
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applied to the wholie sacred volume : If any man 
gtuJl add unto these things^ God shall add unto 
him the plagues that are written in this booh : and 
tf.any man shall take away from, the wards qfihu 
booif Crod shall take away his part out of the hook 
(ifltfe^. It is a more fatal wound, because given in 
a more vital, part, to take away from the inspiration 
of scripture, than to take away only some words and 
syllables; and it is no small aggravation thereof, 
when the scripture receives this wound from the 
hands of its friends. Let us ever remember, that 
St. James enjoins us to receive with meekness the 
engrafted word^ because it is able to save our souls^. 
But then we must not only read, or hear it, but prac- 
tise it also ; for they who are not doers of the word^ 
but hearers only, deceive their own selves. ** As all 
holy scriptures were written for our learning, kt 
us so hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest them, that by patience, and comfort of God's 
holy word,* we may embrace and ever hold fast the 
" blessed hope of everlasting life, which he has given 
us in our Saviour Jesus Christ p." To whom, &c. 

" Rev. xxii. i8, 19. <> James i. 21. 

P See Collect for second Sunday in Advent. 
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Rev. xxii. 19. 

And if any mem shaU take away from the words of the book 
if this prophecy J God shall take away his part out of the 
hook of life ^ and out of the holy city^ a/ndfrom the things 
which are written in this hook. 

j:HOU6H these words have a more immediate re- 
lation to the book of this prophecy, of which they 
are the conclusion, yet they have a remote reference, 
as they may be fitly enough applied to the whole 
book of God. AU scripture is given hy inspires 
tion^; is equally sacred as to its divine original, and 
should therefore be all equally screened from the 
fraudulent practices and corrupt arts of men. And 
indeed as this revelation to St. John was the last 
which God was pleased to make to mankind, it may 
justly enough be supposed, that the Holy Spirit in- 
tended the solemn warning and admonition in the 
text, to be at once the close and security of the 
canon. It is in a way not much different from this, 
that the prophet Malachi shut up the words and 
sealed the book of the Old Testament ; Remember 
ye the law of Moses my servant^ which I com- 
manded unto him in Horeh for aU Isra^l^ with 
the statutes and judgments^. As if he had said. 
Ye are now to expect no more extraordinary inter- 
positions ; you have a standing revelation given you 

* 2 Tim. ill. 16. . . ^ Mai. iv. 4. 
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hy Moses, which, together at least with the sabse- 
quent instructions of the prophets, will lead you into 
ill necessary tmth, and teach jrou all^ that you are 
to observe, and do, under the present dispensation. 
Towards the end of it, Bekold, God will send you 
Elijah the prophet^ a person of his character and 
spirit, who wiU turn the heart of the fathers with 
the children, and the heart of the children with ^ 
fathers S in order to prepare them to receive their 
so often promised, their so long expected Messiah, 
the Lord and Prince of the future age. In this 
manner, and to this purpose, the prophet of the 
gospel, who finishes the evangelical writings, endei- 
vours to guard them from all injury and encroaiAi* 
ment. You hav>e now the whole book of God, and 
the whde revdation of Christ, abundantiy sufficient 
to direct you to glory and virtue ; plreiserve them as 
the most valuable trust, as the most sacred deposi*^ 
turn, without tampering with them, or tryii^ pnK> 
tices upon them, without adding to or taking from 
them : expect no further {prophecies, no new revela- 
tions, for they are needless ; make no alterations, no 
abatements in what you have already, for they were 
not given in vain. There is no scheme of salvation, 
no future economy of religion, to succeed the pre- 
sent, as that did the past ; but when omr Lord Jesus 
Christ comes again, it will be at the consmnmatioB 
of all things, in his glorious majesty to judge both 
the quick and dead. And he which testi^ieth these 
things saith. Surely I came quickly ; AnieiL Even 
so, come Lard Jesus. 

Happy would it have been for thi6 cburch, if men 
had always paid that awful regard which is due to 

^ Mai. \v, 5, 6, 
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this wlema admonition ! If traBscribevs, traflslaton^ 
interpreters of every denomination, had rdigiously 
considered, tliat the word they were handling was 
Hie WOTd of God ! a word, not to be new moddled 
hj them ; not to be wiiested to serve tlieir own con- 
ceited purposes ; but designed for the rule of their 
conduct here, and their judgment hereafter, at the 
tremendous tribunal of its Author ! If this had been 
aufllcientlj attended to, we should have had no room 
io complain of the practices tafcira notice of in the 
fidlowing parts of this discourse ; my design in which 
i» to shew the several ways of taJcing awuyjrom the 
heiy scripture ; and to pdnt out, at least, the most 
divious instances in which this guilt may be con* 
tracted. 

I. And, first, we may observe, with reference to 
tbe verse immediately preceding the text, that men 
nay in effect take away from the holy scriptures by 
adding to them. By adding ij^ them unsound and 
inconsistent parts, they take away from the author* 
Hbj of the whole ; and by placing mere human com- 
foaitions upon an equal foot with the divine, they 
debase the purity of the latter, and render both their 
fidlciency and genuineness ^suspected. No society 
0f Christians is so justly chargeable with this as the 
cbnrch of Rome; which does indeed increase the 
iialk and nun^r, but depreciates the value of the 
sacred books by apooyphal writings and tradition. 
Tbe word of God, it seems, is not a perfect rule of 
iajth and manners ; and therefore the words and in- 
ventions of men must be called in to complete it. 
In pretence indeed to c(miplete it» but in truth and 
redtity to subvert it ! for as the holy scriptures are 
act at idl serviceaUe to their canise, ao their testi- 
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mtmj is almost n^ected ; and recourse is had to 
those usefiil supplements, the traditions of the 
church, which may be made to speak nearer to 
their purpose. Of this kind likewise was the at- 
tempt to make the Clementine Constitutions pass 
under the character of inspired writings; only in 
order to overthrow a fundamental doctrine of those 
that really are so. All such practices as these are 
subversive of genuine scripture. The pretend^ 
writings contain doctrines inconsistent with it; and 
therefore, so far as they obtain in the world, take 
away from it; and by raising disputes about the 
canon may lead unsettled men to think it preca- 
rious, and that even the present books which com- 
pose it are not of unquestionable authority. But, 

II. A more direct means of taking aiioay from 
the holy scriptures, is taking away from th^ in- 
spiration ; and entertaining very low and moderate 
thoughts of that portion of the Spirit, which in- 
fluenced those who wrote them. As scripture is of 
various kinds, we may, no doubt, admit various de- 
grees of inspiration. Some of the sacred writers 
had, as it were, a double portion of the Spirit ; but 
all had so much as was necessary to prevent their 
faUing into error, and to keep them from deceiving, 
and being deceived. With regard to the purely 
prophetical parts there can be no debate at all. ' As 
it is the prerogative of God only to know the events 
of futurity, so, whenever men truly foretell theitn, 
they must speak as they are moved by the Holy 
Ghost. With reference too to the doctrinal and 
moral parts of scripture, it is not an ordinary mea- 
sure of the Spirit that will be sufficient; Errors 
here may easily be incurred, and yet of the most 
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dangerous and fatal nature. Upon this account the 
writers must be supematurally guided and directed 
in a very extraordinary manner. Otherwise they 
may overlook doctrines of the greatest importance ; 
they may deliver others of a mischievous conse- 
quence, and many of no consequence at all : neces- 
sary duties may be oihitted, trivial ones preferred, 
and the whole system of morality placed upon a 
wrong foundation ; pernicious in some instances, and 
defective in more. Mere human writers may easily 
run into all these mistakes ; and what could render 
the divine superior to them, but a very extraordi- 
nary measure of the divine Spirit? Thus far then 
there seems to have been a necessity of a superna- 
tural guidance in every step they took. Objections 
lie chiefly against those books of holy scripture 
which are purely historical. Here it may be asked, 
what need is there of inspiration ? men may know 
the transactions of their own times ; and from ap- 
cient records they may learn the transactions of the 
past. In some cases, and in some measure, they 
may so perhaps. But is there then no need at all 
of a superior influence and direction to preserve 
them from the effects of human fallibility and hu- 
man frailty. The histories of an author's own times 
are not always to be depended upon, through his 
own mistake and misapprehension, or misinfbrma- 

• 

tion of others. Men are apt enough to impose on 
themselves ; they are easily enough imposed on by 
others : there is a partiality ifkid prejudice which 
joflen clings so to mere mortals, that, though they 
are in the main honest men, they cannot entirely 
divest themselves of it. This may lead them to re- 
present things unfairly ; to place them in an impro- 

N 4 
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per l^[ht» or to paint them in WMse or better oo* 
loun than in reality they deierve. These couU 
derations may tend to shew, that thon^ an author 
does know the transactions of his own times^ yet 
something more may be needful to preaenre him 
from all danger, and all temptation, either of mis« 
taking or misrepresenting them. This case of an 
author's relating the transactions whidi hiqipened 
within his own knowledge, is that of the evangelists 
in their gospels. They write the history of the lifib 
and actions of their blessed Master, with which some 
of them, at least, were personally acquainted. Jtot 
is it any just inference from hence, that therefore a 
supernatural guidance was absdutely needless ? Wm 
they capable of writing this history, artless as it is, 
without it ? their education was mean ; their abili* 
ties moderate; their prejudices many and poweriuL 
Yet notwithstanding these disadvantages they have 
compiled a history full of various wisdom; wbidi 
contains many sublime and mysterious truths, though 
of the greatest importance to be known ; which dis- 
covers a morality above the very ideas of the former 
masters of that science : and in the management of 
this, they write with the greatest simplicity, impar- 
tiality, and fi^mess; they record their own igno- 
rances and failings without disguise or palliation : 
in short, they seem to have divested themselves of 
their former selves, and, in tbeir own emphatical 
expression, to have become a set of new creatures. 
If any thing like this, of this exalted strain and 
spirit, could have been naturally expected from a 
few poor, illiterate, prejudiced Jews, I am contented 
that the evangelists should pass for writers entirely 
uninspired. But if a divine influence be not aUo* 
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getber neediesa as to those who write what hap* 
peoed within their own observation, it is much less 
so with relict to sudi as give an account of what 
was done in the old times before them. Supposing 
there be original records, yet maj not these be 
mixed with error and falsehood? And must it be 
left to a corapUer's own sagacity, in a book of such 
indportance as the Bible, to distinguish between the 
sound and the unsound parts ? But, as this is more 
particularly the case of Moses, it does not appear 
that he collected his history from any thing of this 
kind that was extant befiore him. There was, no 
doubt, an authentic tradition delivered down as td 
the most remaricable events, such as the creation, 
the fall, the flood, and the like ; but will any man 
say that the whole Mosaic history depends upon 
auch tradition ? Upon what then does it depend, if 
ndther upon written records nor oral tradition ? Is 
it fiction and fable, the product only of his own in- 
vention ? so indeed unbelievers will say, who must 
be answered in another manner. Our argument is 
not with them ; but against such as allow a revela- 
tion, and yet deny the inspiration of some of those 
books which contain it. What account then will 
the men of this character give us? I see no me^ 
^um; but if these relations once cease to be re- 
ceived as divine, they must of course be rejected as 
fabulous and invented. And indeed, to do them 
justice, they are so far consistent with themselves 
as to own it. They are fables and fictions, speci-^ 
mens of that political lying which all wise lawgivers 
scrupled not to practise for the benefit of their people. 
Thus, for instance, Moses, in the course of his his- 
tory, wanted to account foV the variety of languages ; 
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bat not hariog philosophy enough to do it by natu- 
ral causes, he had recourse to the affair at Babd. 
There is no need to assert this finr rigid truth, to 
which he was guided by divine direction ; it was a 
salutary faUe, which he invented out of his great 
inclination to serve the people. And this has beeo 
recommended as the most safe and effectual way of 
vindicating the scriptures, and answering the cavib 
which infidels make against them. But it should 
have been remembered, that this is not vindicating 
scripture, but giving it up ; it is yielding the cause, 
as to all passages objected against; and making 
them not, what in reality they are, the orades (rf 
Gk>d, but only the pious firauds of men pretending a 
commission from him. We maintain, therefofe, that 
aU scripture is given by inspiration qfGod^ : and 
as the apostle, who asserts this, enjoyed as high a 
degree of illumination as perhaps ever was commu- 
nicated to mere man, we say, this passage alone 
proves it. For what is the scripture he here speaks 
of, but that which Timothy had known Jrom a 
child ^? And what was that but the canon of the 
Old Testament received in the Jewish church, 
whereof those very writings of Moses, concerning 
which we are now taught to entertain such mode- 
rate and qualified sentiments, made a very consider- 
able part ? But must it then be supposed that every 
syllable, word, or sentence of Moses's history was 
dictated to him by Grod ? We say not so ; we only 
contend that be was so far divinely guided as to 
give us a true history, not a fabulous invention of 
his own; and that he really enjoyed those divine 

^ 2 Tim. ill. i6. « Ibid. ver. 15. 
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<;ommumcati6ns which the lawgivers of Greece and 
Rome did but pretend to. And we think this is 
not a groundless and precarious distinction, since 
his pretensions were supported by miracles, and 
theirs must fall to the ground iot want of them. 
With regard to other parts of scripture, we may 
perhaps venture to carry this matter somewhat fiuv 
ther. In points of morality and doctrine, the mind 
of the Spirit depends so much upon the language, 
that he very probably directed the writers in the 
choice of their expressions. What else means that 
expression of the apostle, that, in declaring the dir 
vine themes and glories of the gospel dispensation, 
ihey speak not in the words which man^s wisdom 
tecLchethy hut which the Holy Ghost teacheth^^ 
Upon this account too it may be that the same 
apostle exhorts Timothy not only to keep that godd 
thing which was committed to his trusty but also to 
holdfast the form of sound words ; and would have 
all men as well to consent to wholesome words, even 
the words if our JLord Jesus Christ, as to the doc^' 
trine which is according to godliness f^. But I- am 
content to retreat to my former ground. We see .a 
variety of character in the sacred, as well as secular 
writers ; their natural powers therefore were not en. 
tirely overruled ; but they were left in some mea- 
sure to follow their own genius, and to expre^ 
themselves in the phrase and figure of their age and 
country : but all this under such a divine influence 
and restraint, that they could do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth\ 

III. A third method of taking away from the 

I Cor. 11. 13. 8 I 'Hra. vi. 20. iTim. i. 13. and i Tim. vi. 3. 
^ 2 Cor. xiii. 8. 
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word of God is bjr cmrtailing the capies, and deoy* 
ing or expangmg passages of the sacred a c r ij i tur e. 
Since the art of printing indeed was inveoted, and 
copies were multiplied, this practioe has not been so 
feasible ; but in former times nothing was more com- 
mon than attempts of this nature. Every heretical 
sect, which could not reconcile its tenets to anj par- 
ticular part or passage of the sacred writings, imme- 
diatelj began to question its authority. Thos the 
deniers of Christ's divinity disputed the authority ci 
St. John's gospel, because it strongly asserts it ; and 
the Ebionites that of all the rest, excepting a part 
of St. Matthew's, which they judged consbtent with 
their notion of the obligation of the Jewish law: 
whilst the maintainers of the hypothesis, that the 
two Testaments were owing to two diffarent prin- 
ciples^ rejected this gospel particularly, upon ac- 
count of the many references it has to tibe Old Tes- 
tament. As the sacred canon has now been long 
settled and established, men are somewhat less dar- 
ing and outrageous in their attempts. They are 
content to confine them to particular piassages, 
which perhaps by their great industry they discover 
to be wanting in some old MSS. Thus stands the 
debate with regard to the famous passage in St. 
John's Epistle, concerning the three that bear record 
in heaven\ Many, it seems, of the ancient MSS. 
want it. However, as it is retained in the Complu- 
tensian edition, it is probaUe it is to be read in a 
MS. of antiquity and authority superior to them all. 
Yet, should the contrary appear, there would be no 
necessity of giving it up. The coherence of the 
place seems to require it ; and, as to the MSS. that 

• I John V. 7. 
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want it, it might be omitted bj orthodox trBnscrib-^ 
ers through mistake, or by Arian through design. 
Men wiU not discoTer any great willingness or indi-» 
nation to expunge and reject snch passages of serip* 
ture, when thej eonirider that the apostle seems to 
have had this case more immediately in view when 
he said. If esny nmn shall take away from the 
words of the hook of this prophecy , God shall fak^ 
away his part out of the hook oflife^ emd out nf 
the hohf eityy and from the things that are written 
in this booAi 

IV. A fourth way of dhninishHig the word of 
God is, taking away from the sense of it, and brings* 
ing down its import by low and partial interpreta- 
tions. Here malevolence and dishonesty of heart 
have ample scope. By glasses, criticisms, restrict 
tions, explanations, they ean wrest and torture it to 
every purpose. And as they are, in a good mea^ 
sure, driven from their former refuge of rejecting or 
adulterating passages, they endeavour now to take 
sanctuary in this of explaining away their meaning. 
A stimiger instance of this practice cannot be given 
than the whole Socinian scheme ; which is indeed, 
from one end to the other, nothing else than the art 
of making scripture signify nothing. The apostles 
im^red writers ! If Socinianism be true, they were 
less than human ; they wrote, beyond all degrees of 
coB^arison, intoleraUy bad ; they never mean what 
they «ay ; and a man must be master of the utmost 
penetnM;ion and subtilty to find out the true mean- 
ing of words, which seem to carry the plainest and 
most -obvkHis in the world. This single consider- 
ation m%ht, with honest mindt, go a great way 
towards determining, not anSy this, but most other 
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controvefsies. Which side, upon the whole^ does 
l^art Tiolence to the sacred text? Do the orthodox 
or the Aiian explications seem most to defraud it of 
its sense^ and reduce it to a poverty of nieaning? 
Do not the latter evidently sink it below what the 
expressions naturally seem to suggest ? It is needless 
to mention particulars ; it being plain enough, that 
their whole endeavour to make the testimony of our 
Saviour^s divinity to signify as little as possiUy they 
can, or with reference to him indeed to signify no* 
thing at all, by expunging them out of the BiUe, or 
applying them to the person of the Father. Thus 
are some of the most conspicuous proofs of this sort 
served, in what are deemed their best performances 
upon this subject. By fraud and violence was the Ariah 
cause first begun ; by fraud and violence, it seems, it 
can only be supported. Abusive, insofent reflections 
on the learned defenders of the orthodox faith, on 
the church of England, and on the whole church of 
Grod ; I may add, on the head of the church, Christ 
Jesus himself, who is over aU^ God blessed for 
ever\ are the distinguishing beauties of some of 
their most admired writers. Then, what mean eva- 
sive arts to elude the force of this text of St. Paul, 
as well as of the rest, which speak of the supreme 
divinity of our blessed Saviour ! What do all their 
writings tend to, but to make men imagine that the 
books of the New Testament are nothing but a 
heap of forgeries and interpolations ? what a stir 
do they make with variations, and commas, and dif- 
ferent renderings, and old MSS. and new versions ! 
But surely men may come to the knowledge of their 
faith without so much criticism and refinement. Our 

^ Rom. ix. 5. 
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first idain Botidns are generally the best ; and when 
an unlettered Christian, who has been trained up in 
the belief of the divine Unity, sees the attributes, 
titles, honours, and worship of the one Grod ascribed 
in scripture to three Persons, he must immediately 
conclude that these three Persons are the one God. 
This practice of interpreting away the sense of 
scripture, extends as well to the duties it enjoins, 
as to the doctrines it delivers. By an artful ma- 
nagement the very first and fundameiltal command- 
ments, which contain our duties to God and our 
neighbour, may be, in a great measure, annulled. 
Many qualifications and restrictions may be offered 
to abate that earnestness and energy of affection 
which seems required towards the former, that 
warmth and sincerity which we owe to the latter. 
Under a design, perhaps well meant, of making rdi- 
gion appear perfectly reasonable, they bring it down 
to the level of corrupt nature. Whereas the reverse, 
perhaps, may appear to be the right method. It 
^ould be remembered, that the gospel is not merely 
a rule of life, but also a covenant of grace : let its 
laws therefore keep their native and . genuine sense, 
however sublime and arduous ; and let men, under 
the influence of that assistance which it vouchsafes, 
come as near it in their practice as they can. What 
is wanting may be supplied by mercy and forgive- 
ness in the Lawgiver, by humility land repentance 
in the offender. But the method which sotilie people 
seem to take is this ; a man sits down to explain a 
divine law : the first thing he does, is to consider in 
what sense he himself is able to receive it ; this, he 
is satisfied,' is the right interpretation : it is entirely 
consistent with reason^ and. human nature.- It may 
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be so; but the diTine laws are not to be made la 
bend to human nature; but human nature Aaokk 
aspire to conform to the dirine laws. Nor is one 
man to be made the standard of human nature. If 
he can fulfil the law in his low sense of it» another 
may go beyond him ; and therefore, supposing his 
low sense to be the right one, supererogate. But 
there is no sudi thing ; the divine laws contain an 
excellency, which it is the duty of aU men to endea- 
vour after, but the happiness of none in this world 
perfectly to attain. And the right way to explain 
them is, not so much to consider what reason, ab- 
stractedly considered, will of itself surest, as to hare 
recourse to the Bible itsel£ There^ by weigfaing the 
import of the place, together with those of a parallel 
nature, we may coUect the sense, which the writen 
themaelves seem to hare had. And i^ upon inqoify, 
it shall appear, that their ideas were answerable to 
their terms, and that they mean exactly what they 
say, let us not reject the true sense, because it is an 
high one, lest in the end we be found takers away 
from the word of Grod. Another way of doing 
which, is, 

V. Fifthly, By declining or disparaging all use of 
scriptural probation ; thinking no point sufficiently 
evinced, but what is proved by arguments, drawn 
from the nature and reason of the thing. Deduc- 
tions and proofs of this kind, where they can be had, 
afford entertainment,and satis&ction too, to a rational 
mind. None will absolutely despise them, but those 
who are incapable of them. They may however be 
used to an excess ; the cither, neglected to a fault. 
We ahonld . by no means think, that scriptur&-proef 
is not good proof; cxr, by a constant method of 
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ing it> give occasion to others to think so. This will 
depreciate the word of Odd. In some cases, it is the 
only proof we have ; in all, the best, where it really 
18 proof; i. e. where the words are determinate, and 
really mean what they are brought to support. Our 
reason tells us, that every divine revelation must be 
traie ; our reason judges what revelation is divine ; 
further than this, our reason determines what is the 
sense of the revelation : but, when these points are 
once settled, it is no objection against any part of re- 
velation, that it cannot be antecedently and abstract- 
edly proved by reason. It is a scripture-doctrine, 
and scripture-proof is its proper proof; and there- 
fore to decline it upon such occasions, is not only 
absurd in itself, but seems to be a disparagement, if 
BOt to argue a disbelief of the scriptures. Nay, in 
points that may be evinced, both by rational and 
scriptural arguments, it may perhaps be doing but a 
due honour to the latter, to insist and depend chiefly 
upon them. They are generally much more intelli- 
gible to the ignorant, and not at all less satisfactory 
to the knowing. Sense, affections, reason, faith, 
cx)nstitute the internal system of man. His business 
is to preserve a just proportion, to keep up the due 
subordination between them ; and not suffer either 
his senses, affections, or reason, to prevail over and 
diminish his faith. 

It is a way of taking away from scripture, nearly 
allied to this, to omit preaching the peculiar doctrines 
of it, and being silent upon the subject of those 
truths, which it alone has brought to light. Of this 
kind are the truths concerning the three Persons in 
one nature ; the two natures in one Person ; the sa- 
tisfaction, intercession, offices, and future advent of 

VOL. I. HORBERY. O 
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our Lord ; and, in general* all the doctrines rdating 
to the scheme of man's redemption. These are mjm 
teries revealed in holy writ, in order that we mgj 
build ourselves upon our most holyjhiih ^; and thcgr 
who neglect them, under pretence of more effectuaDy: 
recommending morality, understand neither inktf 
they say^ nor whereqfthey qffirm ^; they do justioe 
neither to the one nor the other. As this mast 
be allowed and contended for by all them that hoe 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity °; I desire to 
have the benefit of it, to free what I am next gQing 
to offer from all misconstruction. For there is yet 
another method of taking away firom the scriptures ; 
and that is, 

VI. Sixthly, a way of depreciating morality; 
which is the great thing inculcated in the gospd, or 
makes at least a main and considerable branch of it 
Morality may indeed be extolled with an ill design^ 
with a view to supersede the merits, or subvert the 
gospel of Christ. But abstracting from these two 
cases, it can scarce be commended, any more than 
practised too much. For what is morality ? in an 
enlarged sense, it is that fear of God, and keeping 
his commandments, which is the whole duty of man. 
In a restrained one, it is a vital, an essential, an im- 
portant part ; on which the sacred writers themselves 
seem to lay the greatest stress. The divinest sermon 
that ever was preached in the world is upon moral 
virtue ; to rescue it from injury, to reestablish, reiri- 
force, recommend it. It is with respect to the pre- 
cepts that enjoin moral virtue, that this divine 
Preacher declares, Whosoever shall break one of 

* Jude ao. « i Tim. i. 7. ° Ephes. n. 24. 
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^se least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
he shall he called the lea^t in the kingdom of hea-^ 
f>en : but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall he called great in the kingdom qfhea- 
ven ®. He pronounces moral virtue to be the Law 
and the Prophets p; and, when he describes the pro- 
cedure at the day of judgment, he makes the inquiry 
turn upon men's behaviour, with regard to moral 
vktue ^. The apostles tread exactly in their Mas- 
ter's steps. They represent moral virtue, as thefuU 
filling of the law ', and the end of the command^ 
ments *. They prefer it to the very gifts and graces 
of an apostle, and to the two theological virtues, faith 
and hope *. They make the kingdom of God, or of 
Christ; to consist in something very like moral vir- 
tue"; and when they enumerate the fruits of the 
Spirit, what do they reckon up but the moral vir- 
tues ^? St. James directly defines religion to be mo- 
ral virtue * ; and has written an Epistle so entirely 
morale that it once run some hazard of being rejected 
upon that account by men who knew not what man-- 
ner of spirit they were qfy. There is no evading 
these testimonies, but by having recourse to a prac- 
tice already condemned. Let there be no restric- 
tions, no qualifications : let these inspired writers be 
their own interpreters, and speak for themselves: 
they mean precisely what they say. What the 
Christian religion requires of us is moral virtue. 
The matter may be put upon a very short issue; 
take away moral virtue, and see how much of Chris- 

°Matt. V. 19. Pib. vii. 12. *J lb. xxv. »^ Rom. xiii. 10. 
■ 1 Tim. i. 5. * See 1 Cor. xii. 31. and xiii. 13. 

" See Rom. xiv. 17. ^ See Gal. v. 22, 23. 

« James i. 27. y Luke ix. 55. 
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tianitj will be left. It may be said, there will be 
fiEuth stiU. A bare historical faith, such as that of 
the devils, who believe and tremble *. Abraham's 
faith, the pattern of a Christian's, was a moral vir- 
tue ; not a bare belief of a few propositions, but a 
full persuasion of the veracity of the divine pnunises, 
a filial trust in €rod, an absolute dependance upon 
him in all the events of life, and a thorough resigna- 
tion to all his disposals. And in like manner the 
Christian faith, that bringeth salvation, is not a mere 
assent to Christian truths ; but the receiving Christ 
for our Master, embracing the whole complex of hb 
religion, and cordially complying with its terms. 
And so far as there is any thing valuable in faith, so 
far as it contains any thing acceptable to God, so fisff 
it has the nature of moral virtue. And in this ^- 
tensive sense it comprehends every thing that is re- 
gular, beautiftd, and good ; as all iniquity, and dis- 
obedience of every kind, is the contrary thereto, im- 
moral. But we may confine the term to the duties 
which more immediately relate to society and our 
fellow-creatures. Even then, if any man disparage 
it, he disparages the word of God. No writers 
speak more respectfully of this branch of morality 
than the sacred. We call it indeed our duty to our 
neighbour, because he is the more immediate object 
of it ; but in reality, and in the last result, it. is as 
much our duty to God, as any other. There is 
therefore nothing preposterous, no postponing God 
to man, if we say, that it is as valuable as any other 
part of our duty. God is our Master, and we are to 
be about his business; but we should learn from 
himself what his business properly is, and take our 

* James ii. 19. 
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estimate of our Master's service from our Master's 
own directions. And if he prefer mercy to sacrifice^ 
and an act of humanity to a long prayer ; who are 
we, that we should reply against God ? There is no 
need, however, of setting the two tables against one 
another, which in themselves are at entire agree- 
ment. Let men only be cautious to avoid extremes ; 
and not, under pretence of magnifying the duties of 
piety, either degrade in speculation, or disregard in 
practice, the social virtues. Should religious exer- 
cises be neglected, no doubt men would soon lament 
the ill consequences of it : but, on the other hand, 
nothing is more pernicious, even to religion itself, as 
well as to the world, than to find those, who make 
the greatest pretensions to it, most miserably de- 
fective in the duties between man and man. This 
affords mirth to the libertine, and triumph to the 
unbeliever. 

There are other ways, yet unmentioned, by which 
men take away from the word of God. Here again 
the church of Rome is justly chargeable ; which, by 
depriving the people of the use of scripture, deprives 
ihem of all benefit from it, and of all the value and- 
veneration which they ought to have for it. Here 
too are they to be condemned, who, by any practices, 
endeavour to render it cheap and contemptible ; who 
read it, only in order to frimish themselves with ob- 
jections against it ; who load it with absurdity and 
contradiction, and turn the very scripture of truth 
into an occasion of their falling into error. What- 
ever plea may be offered to extenuate the^ guilt of 
other takers away from scripture, these seem to be 
without excuse ; as they sin with design, and qffend 
of malicious wickedness. More learning, perhaps, 

OS 
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might enable them to reconcile every seenung incon- 
sistency ; or more hwnilitj, however, would indioe 
them to acquiesce, though there was something; after 
all their pains, which they could not perfectly ac« 
count for. Of near affinity with this, is the practice 
of burlesqueing scripture ; or treating either its doc- 
trines or diction in a profane and unworthy manner. 
But it is needless before any men of sense, and so- 
berness of mind, to inveigh against a custom, or en- 
large on a practice, which is to be found only amongst 
those Jbols who make a mock at sin ^ 

I did not engage, nor will the time permit me 
now, to speak to the latter part of my text, and con- 
sider the denunciatiop made against those, who thus 
take away from the words of this book of God. 
The degrees of wilfulness and deliberation with 
which this guilt is contracted wiU either alleviate or 
inlSame it, as in all other cases. But in itself, it is a 
sin of a very high nature ; diminishing or corrupt- 
ing the rule of life, the means of grace, the instru- 
ment of pardon. In vain shall God speak unto men, 
if they regard him not ; if they take the liberty to 
alter his words, or reverse his orders, and, instead of 
complying with his laws, become a law to themselves. 
He has cautioned them, once for all, against such 
ungrateful behaviour, and plainly told them what 
will be the fatal consequences of it. Let us, being 
admonished, learn wisdom. Let us lay aside all pre- 
conceived opinions and notions of our own, and come 
to the holy scriptures with the docility of children 
and of learners. We shall then be prepared for the 
reception of truth ; and, under the influence of the 
blessed Spirit of it, be led into all that is necessary, 

■ Prov. xiv. 9. 
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and preserved from all error that is destructive. And 
as for those who are already too far advanced in a 
different method of procedure, may they at last see 
their danger^ and retreat. May their part he not 
taken away out of the book of life, though they 
have inadvertently committed the sin against which 
that severe punishment is threatened. In some 
measure, they handle the word of God deceitfully^ ; 
but they consider not sufficiently that it is his word, 
and that thou. Lord, hast spoke it. May this be of- 
fered in extenuation of their crime, as once it was of 
the greatest that could be committed. Father ^for^ 
give them ; for they know not what they do ^. 

^ 2 Cor. iv. 2. ^ Luke xxiii. 34. 
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Ever kammg^ and never ahte to come to the kmo wUdgi ^ 

ihetruHL 

How deep soever natural or philoeq|diic tnitki 
may lie concealed, and with whatever difliculties tbf 
search after them may be attended, we must ao 
knowledge in honour, and in justice to the gospA of 
Christ, that it has plainly revealed the important 
points of religion, and the great articles of fidth. If 
men study the scriptures with any tolerable d^iees 
of diligence and sincerity, and make use of the pro- 
per assistances which are commonly within their 
reach, there is no doubt, but that generally they will 
attain to the knowledge of those truths which alone 
are able to save their souls ^ An all-wise Being 
must certainly be both able and willing to make any 
revelation, which he is pleased to give men, answer 
all tli6 ends which he originally designed it should ; 
and therefore, if in the event it prove insufficient or 
ineffectual to these purposes, with regard to any 
particular men; this must be ascribed, not to any 
defect in the revelation, but to some misconduct of 
their own. This reflection indeed will bear hard 
upon a numerous part of mankind ; some or other of 
whom there have been in all ages, who, notwith- 
standing the clearest discoveries of the truth, have 
entertained it with difficulty and distrust, or even 

' James i. 21. 
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actually gone over into the tenets of error. This is 
too visibly the temper of our own times ; and we 
find, that even the days of inspiration themselves 
were not entirely free from it. The truths delivered 
immediately by the inspired teachers of it, were mis- 
apprehended through the weakness of some, and 
gainsaid by the wickedness of others. False teach- 
ers arose y speaking perverse things, and, in opposi- 
tion even to the apostles, were able to draw away dis' 
eipies after Ikem ^. It is concerning some of these 
disciples that the apostle speaks in the text; per- 
sons, who, besides their natural levity and fickleness 
of temper, are charged by him as being under the 
influence of corrupt appetites and passions, laden 
with sins, led away with divers lusts. It is no 
wonder, that persons thus qualified, and who had 
moreover chosen seducers for their guides, though 
ever learning, should never be able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

But, abstracting from their particular case and 
character, I crave leave in this discourse to suggest 
what I take to be the chief causes of scepticism, in 
matters of religion. And though it be far from being 
probable, that the state and temper of the persons 
here spoken of was properly that of scepticism, or a 
philosophical suspense, (for though they withheld 
their assent from the truth, they gave it to divers 
errors, were tossed about by every wind qf doctrine, 
and successively delivered over from one delusion to 
another,) yet in other parts of their character they 
bear some resemblance to the sceptics, whose case I 
have now in view : and, by pointing out these mariks 
of resemblance in two or three instances, I shall 

*» ActW XX. 30. 
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open the way to what I am going to offer, and limit 
the discourse to that sort of scepticasm whidi I 
would be understood to mean. 

And the persons here spoken of bjr the apoitk 
were such as owned the authority of the Christian 
religion, and the obligations arising from it; and 
their defects in the knowledge of the truth concen- 
ed not the truth of the gospel in general, but (nfy 
some particular truths delivered in it. AgreeaUj 
hereto, the sceptics I would be understood to intoid 
are not such as distrust the authority or evidence of 
Christianity at large, but only suspend their assent 
to some particular doctrines which it teaches. The 
persons also spoken of in the text were not entirdy 
. Diligent and idle about religious inquiries, but em- 
ployed much pains and application in them ; though 
for want of proper qualifications of mind^ and proper 
methods of conducting these pursuits after sacred 
knowledge, they failed at last in the attainment of 
it. In consistency with this observation, the scep- 
tical persons, liere supposed, are such only as are 
masters of some application in the study of religious 
truths; excluding the careless and carnal part of 
mankind, who doubt of the articles of their fidth, 
only because they never made any serious inquiries 
about them. 

It may be proper to observe further, that though 
the apostle makes use of a very strong expression, 
with reference to the persons he speaks of, viz. that 
they were never able to come^ &c. yet he does not 
hereby design to intimate any natural impossibility 
in the thing, but only suggests a moral inability or 
incapacity in the persons, arising wholly from some 
wrong conduct or defect in themselves. 
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According then to this limitation of the subjett, 
I am now to inquire how it comes to pass, that per- 
sons who admit the truth of the gospel, and are far 
from neglecting the study of the truths contained in 
it, do yet, through some mismanagement, suspend 
their assent to some doctrines, more or fewer, or at 
least entertain theni^with some degree of diffidence 
and distrust ? 

And as, in consequence of the last observation, we 
must look for the causes of this scepticism only in 
the persons themselves, so perhaps it may be proper 
to refer them in general, either, 
_•, First, to some errors in the conduct of the under- 
standing; or, 

Secondly, to some defects in the regulation of the 
wiU. 

I. In the first place then, with respect to the er- 
rors of the understanding. 

As the persons here supposed are only partial, and 
not universal sceptics, it will be no absurdity to men- 
tion false princifdes and maxims amongst the causes 
of the sceptical temper. Such an one is the follow- 
ing : that articles of faith and points of doctrine are 
matters only of speculation and mere indifference, or 
at most but of little moment and concern. It is evi- 
dent, that a man, who conducts his religious inquiries 
under the influence of this persuasion, will not be 
so solicitous as he ought to be about the issue and 
success of them ; since, though he find and hold fast 
the truth, he supposes himself not much the better ; 
neither, if he miss of it, does he imagine himself the 
worse. His studies are designed to. exercise his 
faculties, or perhaps only to amuse his time, rather 
than to instruct his mind in saving knowledge, and 
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HUM himself upon his most holy faith"^; aod his 
search after truth aims more at the pleasure of the 
pursuit, than the benefit of the acquisition. Actu- 
ally to assent to error, he may probably own to be a 
weakness and imperfection ; but as the advantages 
do not answer, on the other hand, in the possession 
of truth, he may think it best jpd safest to keep his 
judgment in entire suspense. For though there 
may be no great danger in error, yet as it borders 
so nearly upon weakness and folly ; and if truth be 
so far from being a real good, that it is little better 
than an empty name ; is it not plainly the wisest 
course to sit equally loose to both, and forbear giv- 
ing any assent at all ? To believe falsehood wffl dis- 
grace his faculties, to embrace truth will not im- 
prove his mind. Here is evidently something to be 
lost on one hand, but no gain to counterbalance it 
on the other ; and therefore the most rational con- 
dusion is, to run no hazard of believing what is false, 
since no benefits arise from the belief of what is true. 
Thus is scepticism the just and genuine consequence 
of that persuasion, that the doctrinal part of religion 
is a matter of small or no importance ; the just con- 
sequef^ce of it in reason, and the natural effect of it 
in fact. For let us see how a person, under the in- 
fluence of this persuasion, must act. Truths, that 
are too obvious to admit of a doubt, he will believe, 
because they are clear ; but others, that are attend- 
ed with any difficulties or darkness in circumstance 
or proof, he wiU distrust; and the importance of 
them, which here should be called in to make him 
determine one way or other, is plainly out of the 
question, and with him of no consideration at all. 

^ Jude 20. 
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What then has he to do, but to indulge his doubt, 
and remain in suspense? To a man indeed, who 
thinks his religious principles of great consequence 
to him, this suspense would be perfect uneasiness 
and torment. But the person here supposed is en- 
tirely free from this inconvenience ; since, according 
to his maxim, that doctrines in religion are of no 
importance, he is as safe, and will therefore be as 
easy in his scepticism, as the believer can be in his 
faith. But if the truths of religion be really so un- 
conceming, and of so little moment, it will be diffi- 
cult to assign any wise reason, and worthy of God, 
why they were ever revealed at all. It will not be 
said by the persons I have here to do with, that we 
are at hberty either to obey or disobey the moral 
precepts and practical directions of the gospel just 
as we please. And why then may not the under- 
standing be put under proper regulations, which we 
are equally obliged to comply with ? Are the com- 
mandments consistent with free-will ? And why then 
may not the articles of the Creed be consistent with 
free-thinking? Is not God both the Author and 
Lord, as well of the intelligent as moral part of our 
nature ? And as he not only gave us our faculties, 
but knows the capacities of them, knows the nature 
of truth and of men, why may not he oblige us to 
find and believe that to be truth which is so, and 
which he knows we are capable of so finding and 
believing, if we be not wanting to ourselves ? Divine 
propositions and divine precepts are not indeed of 
equal importance ; but be their importance what it 
will, I cannot see that it is a matter entirely indif- 
ferent whether we assent to a revealed truth or not, 
when its intended sense is discovered, any more than^ 
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after we hare found out the import of an expfesB 
oommandf it is merely indifferent whether we wiH 
obej it. Nothing is of any importance but in reh- 
tioQ to the will of God; and every thing is of some 
importance, that may either tend to incur his dis- 
lAeasure* or be a means to recommend us to his fit- 

Your. 

Another fidse principle, from which scepticism and 
suspense do sometimes arise, is a presumption, thst 
whatever is disputed in religion is therefore reaDj 
disputaUe. Thus it is no unusual thing to see meo 
treat some capital articles of our fiuth with a great 
degree of coldness and n^ect, merely because we 
are so unfortunate as to have controversies about 
them. Nay, the controversial writers themselves are 
sometimes so unreasonable as to uige an ailment 
which borrows all its force firom their own unjust 
behaviour. After they have employed all their arts 
to weaken the authority, or perplex the sense of pas- 
sages in scripture, they are not ashamed to tell us, 
that we cannot prove our doctrine by one dear un- 
disputed text. But to whom are our texts not dear? 
and by whom are they disputed? By those men, 
who, could numerous new testimonies be produced, 
clear enough in themselves, and hitherto uncontest- 
ed, would not fail to invent some means or other to 
controvert and perplex them ; and might therefore 
continue with equal reason to make this wise objec- 
tion, without remedy and without end. But is it 
true then, after all, that we may safely withhold our 
assent from all or any doctrines of Christianity, be- 
cause they are called in question by unquiet and 
contentious men ? Are we to take the notions and 
measures of our faith from their prejudices and per- 
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verseness, or from the word of Grod, and the gospel 
of Christ Jesus ? If we must regulate our faith by 
the opinions and disputes of men, it wiU be the most 
indeterminate and unsettled thing in nature, and 
subject to continual change and variation. Thus, 
for instance, there was a time when the divinity of 
Christ was a plain and important article of his reli- 
gion ; and this part of the faith, once delivered to 
the saints, was universally received. But it is now 
become ah intricate, and, by consequence, an unne- 
cessary problem, which good Christians may either 
believe or distrust, and is no longer plain, because it 
is no longer undisputed. There was . a time when 
Christians unanimously believed the resurrection of 
the dead ; but this doctrine has of late been denied 
or debated by some, and therefore, as a mere disk 
putable point, may safely be doubted of by others. 
And by the same way of reasoning, we may soon 
destroy the credibility of every article of our faith. 
But, praised be God, our faith standeth not on the 
precarious foundation of man's wisdom, but in the 
word of God. What he made necessary in the be- 
ginning, in spite of all their arts and attempts, will 
continue to be so to the end ; and the use which we 
should make of these unhappy debates is, not to 
suffer them to unsettle us in the faith, but to make 
us observe St. Paul's direction, and having proved 
all things^ having examined both sides of the ques- 
tion, with the greater steadfastness hold Just that 
which is good^. 

Another cause of scepticism in matters of religion 
arises hence, that since there are few of these points 
but what are attended with some difficulties of one 

** I ThesB. ?. 21. 
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kind or other, we suffer our attention to dwdl m 
much upon these difficulties, that we do not give the 
plain and positive proofs their due weight and con- 
sideration. Men are apt, upon such occasions, to 
forget both their own nature and the nature of rdi- 
gion ; and are ready to distrust the clearest evidence^ 
because they cannot attain a distinct, comprehensive 
view of the subject, in every circumstance and puv 
ticular relating to it. They suspect the truth of the 
thing, because they find something inexplicable in 
the mode ; and upon the account of the dark and 
mysterious parts, doubt even of the substance of the 
doctrine, though clearly revealed. And there is no 
way of removing this occasion of their scruples, un- 
less they will be persuaded to make their religious 
inquiries ivith an expectation of finding difficukiei 
in religious subjects. And what is there in the na- 
ture of revelation or of man, that is inconsistent with 
such an expectation? Our capacities are not the 
measure of truth; and several things may be re- 
vealed only in part, so far as is pc^sible, without 
giving us new faculties ; or so far as is proper, and 
will answer any good end, though otherwise we may 
have capacities of comprehending more. Be these 
difficulties then as unsurmountable as you please, 
when once a doctrine is proved by direct and proper 
evidence, human ignorance is a sufficient answer to 
any objections which are only founded on them. 
Let us therefore establish well in our minds, and 
deeply fix in our memories, the direct and positive 
proofs of the Christian doctrines ; and then, without 
suffering ourselves to be shaken by what belongs not 
to us, be content to leave Gk)d to solve the difficul- 
ties of his own revelation, in his own good time. 
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This seems to be a wise and a reasonable conduct, 
though the difficulties complained of be in them- 
selves really such; but possibly they may prove, 
after allyonerely relative to the personal attainments 
of those men whom they affect, whilst to others that 
are superior they are no difficulties at all. They 
may be difficulties only raised by the fallacious arts 
of seducers, by the sleight and cunning crctftiness qf 
men. And in" cases of this sort, if the persons con- 
cerned will look out for proper assistance, they may 
find them cleared up to their satisfaction. Still, how- 
ever, whether they succeed or fail in this attempt, 
it is their duty to be determined by the positive evi- 
dence that lies before them ; and to remember, that 
in reason and logic plain proofs must not give way to 
difficulties, but difficulties to plain and direct proofs. 
But a further cause of scepticism in matters of 
religion is, a mistake with regard to the nature of 
evidence itself, or an expectation of finding such 
proof as the points in question neither require nor 
^mit. Men expect the same demonstration, and 
titerefore the same certainty, in faith as in science ; 
they are for seeing, in every step of the deduction, 
the plain connexion and agreement of the ideas 
which are affirmed of one another; and, as they 
must of course be disappointed in such expectations, 
they too hastily conclude, that the propositions are 
quite destitute of proof, and the truths inquired after 
utterly doubtful. They fix the eye of their atten- 
tion on that kind of proof which arises from the 
nature of the things ; whilst the only proo& which 
the matters in debate are capable of, and which in 
themselves are sufficient, escape their notice ; or, if 
they do observe them in passing, they give them oip 

VOL. I. HOBBERY. P 
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as unsatisfactoiy, because their imaginations are pos- 
sessed with the hopes of finding something superior. 
But there is no reason why we should be determined 
only by one sort of evidence ; on the contrary* we 
are to take up and rest satisfied with any that is 
real. Doctrines of scripture must be tried by scripi. 
ture evidence ; whereas to go about to prove thjem, 
from their abstract natures or ideas, is removii^ the 
cause from the bar of scripture to that of bare re^ 
son, which, so considered, is utterly unqualified to 
judge in the case. Reason is only concerned to be 
satisfied of the truth of the revelation in general, 
and that the particular texts and testimonies are 
rightly understood and applied ; and has then ne 
right to insist on more or different evidence, sinoe 
the only proper evidence is laid before it. Hett 
then the matter will turn upon a short issue, and is 
properly an inquiry of fact, viz. Do the scriptures 
assert such things, or do they not ? For as the scep- 
tical persons here supposed are such as own the bjot 
thority of the Christian reUgion, and by consequence 
of the scriptures, the only thing that remains, either 
to remove or increase their scruples, is the resolu- 
tion of that question, whether the doctrines in do- 
bate be contained in scripture? If, after examina- 
tion, it appears that they are, however inevident the 
things may be in themselves, their assent to them is 
so far from being irrational, that, in the words of 
Mr. Locke, it is ^^ an assent founded on the highest 
" reason." It is an assent indeed to bare testimony ; 
but it is the testimony of God, who cannot deceive 
nor be deceived ; and therefore " carries with it as- 
'^ surance beyond doubt, and evidence beyond excep- 
« tion." 
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Butp when all this is allowed us, we shall still be 
told, hj the sceptics concerned, that they are as far 
firom being satisfied as ever. For the scriptures, it 
is complained, are so obscure, there is so much un- 
certainty in their sense or application, interpreta^- 
tions are so various, and the most learned men, as 
wdU as themselves, are so apt to differ, and so liable 
to fall into mistakes, that there is scarce any such 
thing as knowing, with any degree of certainty, 
what doctrines are contained in scripture. And this 
(X>midicated consideration of scripture difficulties and 
human fallibility, as it is an occasion, so they offer 
it as a plea, for their suspense. In answer to all 
which it is readily owned, that we pretend not to 
se&r them to any living infallible judge, who can 
interpret scripture without danger of mistake or pos- 
sibility of error: notwithstanding which, however, 
we still maintain, that there is no need of running 
into the other extreme of scepticism, since there is a 
just medium between them. There is a moral cer- 
tainty upon which they scruple not to depend in 
{loints of secular learning, and to act in matters of 
cvvil liJfe ; and it will be hard to assign any good 
feoBon why we may not depend upon it likewise in 
the principles and doctrines of religion. But what 
steps, and with what assistances, do we collect the 
meaning of any ancient authors ? For certainly, if 
we cannot come at their meaning, much labour is 
spent in vain, and they are studied to no manner of 
jwrpose. And if their meaning can be so plainly 
ascertained, that no reasonable person can doubt 
coneeming it, by what magic or by what in&tua- 
tian does it come to pass that we cannot do the 
same justice to the sacred writers ? Is it the lan- 
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guage of the Holy Ghost only which is so obscure 
and dark, that no light can be let in upon it from 
the labours of the ancient or the present learned? 
Have we abilities for every kind of knowledge but 
the best ? And is the Bible the only unintdligiUe 
book, and which, with r^ard to us, has no disced 
verable or no distinct sense ? How is it that when 
we apply ourselves to the study of this book, we iwr 
mediately lose the use of our faculties, and forfeit 
the benefit of our understanding ? Surely there must 
be somewhere a great mistake. Either the doctrina 
complained of as so obscure are not very important, 
or, if a stress be laid upon them as points of great 
consequence, the men who cannot satisfy themselves 
about them, bring not with them the proper qualifip 
cations, or study them not in the use of the proper 
means. To say that, after all, they cannot be infid- 
libly certain of the sense, is to say what is very true 
indeed, but at the same time very foreign to the 
purpose. For in what parts of learning, (I speak 
not of the abstract sciences,) in what affairs of life, 
can they meet with this infallible certainty? And 
why then did they expect, why do they insist upoa 
it in matters of religion ? If they can arrive at such 
certainty or assurance as they scruple not to act 
upon in other cases, and if they find such evidence 
as the nature of the thing is capable of, as it is all 
which they ought to have expected, so it is what 
they are obliged to acquiesce in ; and they will be 
utterly inexcusable, if they reject such evidence as 
was sufficient, only because they were not supplied 
with such as was desired. As for the variety of in- 
terpretations, and the differences of learned men, 
they can never justify our doubts, if otherwise we 
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find sufficient reasons to satisfy and remove them. 
Amidst all this variety and contention, there must 
be some truth of a fixed and stable nature ^ and if 
we can come to the knowledge of it, shall we dis- 
own or distrust this knowledge, because some men 
will not receive it in the love thereof? One great 
source of all these differences is, what I shall venture 
to mention as 

A fourth cause of modem scepticism ; and that is, 
an utter disregard of antiquity, authority, the testi- 
monies and judgment of others. Almost every one 
now stands, as it were, collected in himself; and, 
oat of the abundance of his self-sufficiency, reject- 
mg aU foreign aid, interprets as it seems good in his 
own eyes. This is the critical and rational light in 
which scripture is to be examined ; and in compa- 
rison whereof, the sentiments of fathers, the deci- 
sions of councils, and the doctrines of any church or 
churchmen upon earth, are of small account. But 
what is there that the scripture may not be made to 
M7> by an artful management, when considered in 
tins detached and exclusive manner ? The contend^ 
ing parties equally allege it for their contradictory 
opinions ; and though generally a sagacious eye may 
discern between the forced and the genuine inter- 
pretation, yet too wide a door is plainly left open 
lor endless perplexity and suspense, unless the au- 
thority of fathers and the doctrine of the catholic 
church may be called in. For supposing that the 
opposite schemes, in an abstract and critical view, 
seem to have an equal title to our acceptance, yet, if 
antiquity be of any weight and consideration at all, 
it must engage our assent to that side which is sup<^ 
ported by it. Because, though we allow that churches 
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may err, and that the fathers were fallible ; it doce 
not therefore follow, that in fact churches have aU 
ways erred, and that the primitive writers were 
always imposed on. They may not perhaps be the 
best interpreters of the literal sense of scripture; 
but however, as they were good guardians, so thqr 
are good witnesses of the common faith ; and their 
conclusions are right and orthodox, though the pre- 
mises from which they sometimes argue are fbreign 
to the purpose. It is not the pertinency of their 
quotations, or the exactness of their reasoning, that 
we insist on ; but insist we must, that they perfectly 
understood this faith once delivered to the saints; 
and that, as they preserved it themselves with the 
greatest fidelity, so they transmitted it to other faitfa-^ 
ful men, who were able to teach others alsa Upon 
this account their concurrent testimonies ought sare-> 
ly to determine any man who is antecedently in a 
state of suspense, i. e. has equal reasons for both 
sides of a question, or no reason to incline his assent 
to one. For here comes in, on one side, an addi- 
tional reason of great weight, with nothing to coun- 
terbalance it on the other; as the points are sup- 
posed to be equal, with regard to him, on a scrip- 
tural foot, whilst the one is vouched for by all anti- 
quity, and the other is a doctrine to which the first 
and best Christians were entire strangers. And the 
same reasoning extends even to modem authority, 
and especially to that of those who are appointed to 
rule over us, whose faith we muatf>Bow% unless 
we absolutely suspend our judgment where we can- 
not be determined by other motives. And therefore 
St. Paul himself tells us, that the end of God's giving 

*^ Heb. xiii. 7. 
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pastors and teachers is, that we might hence^ 
Jbrih be no more children^ tossed to and Jro, and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine , by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craJKnesSj whereby 
Aey lie in wait to deceive ^. In cases, indeed^ where 
we can be determined by reason and evidence, there 
is no need to call in authority of any kind; but 
where we must be either sceptics, or submit to some 
authority or other, is it not plain that the authority 
of our pastors and teachers is to be preferred? If we 
suffer ourselves to be seduced into error, rather than 
r^ard their authority, it is evident we defeat, as to 
ourselves, the end of their institution. And how 
much better is this end attained, if, rather than re- 
gard the same authority, we suffer ourselves to re- 
main in endless scepticism and suspense? Should 
this scepticism at last prove fatal, we shall perish 
through our own folly and perverseness ; but should 
the worst happen, on the other side^ and our defer- 
ence to lawful authority lead us to give a wrong as- 
sent, we shall have this however to plead in our ex- 
case, that we did all that was in our power, and all 
that was our duty to do, and even our error itself 
was the effect of our compliance with God's own 
appointment. 

There is yet a further cause of scepticism in mat- 
ters of religion, regarding the conduct of the under- 
standing; which consists in irregular^ preposterous 
methods, and wrong £nds of study. The natural 
way, doubtless, is to begin with the clear and posi- 
tive proofs of religion, and its several articles, and 
then, if our leisure permits, or our profession re- 
quires it of us, we may extend our views, and ex- 

f Ephes. iv. IT, 14. 
P 4 
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amine what the adversary has to object* But he has 
no right to demand our attention, in the first place, 
before the principles of the doctrine of Christ are 
well established, and the foundations strongly laid. 
And yet it is to be feared that a different course is 
too often taken; and men study the olgections 
against religion before they have learnt the argu* 
ments for it. And perhaps we may be told, in de- 
fence of this conduct, that it is the only way to pre- 
vent prejudices, and to preserve the mind in due 
temper and impartiality. But what prejudices are 
they that are thus prevented ? Prejudices (if they 
must be called so) for the faith ; whilst a passage is 
opened for numberless prejudices against it^ which, 
striking in with our natural corruption, must plunge 
us either in endless scepticism, or infidelity pn^Sest. 
As we must unavoidably begin somewhere, and so, 
in this way of reasoning, be necessarily prejudiced 
on one side or other, surely we ought to act in this 
cause, as we do in others of less importance ; where 
we never call for the objections first, for fear we 
should be prejudiced by the proofs. To put things 
at the lowest, this plea of prejudice has at least as 
much force in the mouth of the teacher, as in the 
mouth of a seducer ; and, in one view, it has infi- 
nitely more, as that one original prejudice of corrupt 
nature will sufficiently balance all the prejudices we 
can contract in favour of religion, by studying the 
grounds and principles of it. But besides prepos-^ 
terous methods, men likewise propose wrong ends 
of study ; and, instead of directing their inquiries fa 
the establishment of their religious principles, they 
design only to gratify their curiosity, their wanton- 
ness, the vanity of their mind, in seeing what au- 
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thors say, or what can be said upon a subject, with- 
out concerning themselves whether it be true or 
&lse. If they run through the controversial writings 
on every side of a question, those of the right indeed 
will have their turn of being read : but then it is 
with so little intention of finding and fixing in the 
truths with so little regard to the importance of 
what they read, that they are as far from having 
any settled notions as when they first took them 
into their hands. In the course also of this rambling 
prepress they are supplied with new objections, and 
new difiiculties are started of various kinds ; so that 
the least tendency to a habit of faith is wholly ob- 
structed by their falling into new doubts, or by the 
revival of their old. And how this can be prev^ited 
k not easy to say, unless they will be persuaded to 
prosecute their studies with different views ; with a 
view only to discover the truth, and embrace it upon 
rational conviction; and with a resolution for the 
future to suffer nothing to remove them from it. 
There is no need to be perpetually seeking, and to 
attend to every disputer who may be ambitious of 
shewing his skill. Happy would it be for them, if, 
instead of reading many books, (full only oi'prqfane 
and vain bahhlings^ and perverse disputings of 
men qf corrupt minds «, of which, as it seems, there 
is to be no end,) they would apply themselves seri- 
ously to the study of that book, which is profitable 
far doctrine^ for reproof for correction^ for in^ 
struction in righteousness; and is able to make 
them tvise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus K 

8 I Tim. vi. 5, 20. *» 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16. 
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I ihall DOW onlj just mention two or three csuiei 
of sceptidsm in matters of religion, whidi rdate 
more immediately to the will» the irregularitiei 
whereof I look upon to be a second main sooroe of 
them; and shall then conclude with one graeni, 
practical reflection. 

II. And under this second head, the first and 
principal cause of scepticism manifestly is sensnalitjr, 
or a vicious life. It is certain, a person in this situ- 
ation and state of mind must be disinclined to bdieve 
the doctrines of Christianity, because they threaten 
the course he pursues with no less than everlasting 
misery. And it is certain also, that the will has so 
great an influence over the judgment, that as we 
can easily believe what we wish, so we can easily 
disbelieve or doubt of a thing to which we have an 
aversion. And thus the Holy Ghost, who best knows 
what is in men, constantly imputes their unbelief^ 
and not receiving the truth, to an evil heart, or an 
evil life : they love darkness rather than lights be- 
cause their deeds are evUK And agreeably we find 
in the context, that not only the deceivers, who re- 
sist the truth, and are reprobate concerning the 
fiuth, are men of corrupt minds; but those also who 
are deceived by them are persons laden with sins, 
led away with divers lusts. Persons of this charac- 
ter, indeed, are under a double incapacity of em- 
bracing the truth; being by their lusts and sen- 
suality disqualified for the search after, and also un- 
der strong temptations to disown it. 

Pride and vanity too have frequently no little 
share in producing the same effect. If any man 
consent not to wholesome words, even the words of 

* John iii. 19. 
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<mr Lard Jews Christy and to the doctrine which 
is according to godliness ; he is proud^ — ^proud of 
his understanding and attainments ; and though really 
knowing nothing, yet pretending to superior know- 
ledge, and vain of shewing it, he dotes about ques^ 
Oons and strifes of words, is fond of perverse dis^ 
puHngSf and therefoc§, continues destitute of the 
truth K 

False honour and false shame have likewise their 
influence, where orthodoxy is become a term of re- 
proach ; and scepticism, looseness of principles, and 
infidelity itself, are fashionable qualifications. For 
want of religious courage and resolution, men are 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ in an age that treats 
it with indignity. Hence they dissemble their in* 
ward conviction ; they affect to have their difficulties 
and objections; and they affect them so long, till 
they persuade, not only others, but themselves also,, 
that there is something in them. And as aU this is 
trifling, most presumptj^ous trifling, in a matter of 
the last importance, these blind people that hace 
eyesy and these deaf that hane ears \ have at last 
by natural consequence, or just judgment, their eyes^ 
blinded that they cannot see^ and their ears made 
heaty that they cannot hear °^. 

Lastly : another cause of scepticism is, a neglect 
of religious exercises ; such as retirement and recol- 
lection, devout meditation, application to God in 
prayer, and aU intercourse and acquaintance with 
him. In the seasons of solitude and pious reflec- 
tion the passions are composed and silent ; the pride 
of understanding is humbled, the desire of applause 

^ I Tim.i^i. 3, 4, 5. * Isaiah xliii. 8. ™ See Isaiah vi. 10. 
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and admiration has nothing to support it, the occa- 
sions of strife and contradiction are withdrawn, and 
the contention for victory ceases. The mind pros- 
trates itself in devotion before Him that made it; 
and, imploring his favour and assistance^ is open to 
the influences of the divine Spirit, and resigns itself 
up to his guidance and directifD. It insists no longer 
upon its own terms of believing ; but remembers, that 
though there is no merit in a faith without or against 
reason, yet there is a blessedness belongs to that 
temper and disposition which is wiUii^ to take up 
with any evidence that is really sufficient, though it 
be not the greatest that can be imagined : blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed \ 
These are the exercises which increase our faith; 
and it may be left to the consciences of those who 
are weak and wavering in it, whether their scep- 
ticism is not in part owing to their total n^lect of 
them. 

To conclude. As we would not have our inquiries 
into other parts of learning terminate in ignorance 
and uncertainty, so much less should we be content 
that this should be the issue of our researches into 
the truths of the gospel. If other truth is perfective 
of the understanding, religious truths are so too. 
But this perhaps is the least part of their com- 
mendation; they are worthy of all acceptation upon 
higher accounts, as the belief of them is amongst the 
terms of the Christian covenant, and closely con- 
nected with Christian practice. And though some 
of them are of greater importance than others, (as 
in practical points there are the weightier matters 
of the law^y and therefore matters less weighty,) yet 

" John XX. 29. o Matt, xxiii. 23. 
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are none of them to be despised as useless, or neg- 
lected as indifferent. Such a conduct would be- 
tray us into fatal mistakes, and lead ps into ex- 
tremes of infinite danger; and therefore, without 
pretending to model our faith by fancy or humour, 
let us endeavour, as to Julfil all righteousness ^ so to 
have all faith, which we have the means and abili- 
ties of acquiring. To this end, it highly imports us 
to discover and remove the obstacles that stand in 
our way, and prevent our coming to the knowledge 
of the truth. If they are no better than what have 
been suggested, however they map occasion, they can 
never justify our unbelief. If they are the same, one 
considerable step is gained, as we have found out 
the cause of our distemper ; and it lies upon our* 
selves to perfect and complete the cure. 
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2 Kings v. 11. 

Bat Nwunan was wnroihy and went away^ and said^ BehoU 
I thought J He will sureigf come out to me^ at ad etamd, aid 
call on the name of the Lord his God^ and striJce his haad 
over theplaccy and recover the leper. 

Yes, he though%i80 ! And because the prophet's 
behaFiour did not answer to what he had previous^ 
figured in his own imagination, he turned, and went 
away in a rage. Naaman wit c^itain of the hoit of 
the king of Sjrria, and a great man with hia master; 
and therefore expected, no doubt, to be receired and 
treated by Elisha with some appearance of pomp 
and solemnity ; such as he imagined suitable to the 
dignity both of the prophet's character and his own. 
To be sure. He mil come out to me, and standi and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike 
his hand over the place, and, witl^a good deal of 
ceremony and show, will recover the leper. But 
Elisha, without coming out, sent a messenger unto 
him, saying. Go and wa^h in Jordan seven times, 
and thy flesh shall come again to tliee, and thou 
shaU he clean. He had framed in his own fancy a 
method of recovery, possibly more arduous, but cer- 
tainly more ostentatious ; and the simplicity of this 
hurt bis pride, and provoked his passion; he was 
wroth, and went away. Deaf however as pride and 
passion too generally are to the voice of reason, he 
condescended to hear it even from the mouth of his 
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servants, when they ventured to represent and rea- 
son the case fairly with him. My father^ said they, 
if the prophet had hid thee do some great things 
wouldest thou not have done it f halo much rather 
then, when he saith to thee. Wash and he clean ? 
Then went he down, and dipped himself seven 
times in Jordan, according to the saying (f the 
man of God : and his jlesh came again like unto 
the flesh qfa little child, and he was clean. 

We have here the example of a man who was in 
great danger of defeating his own design, and re- 
turning home as great a leper* as he came from 
thence, through his own prejudices or premature 
imaginations. No injury was done to him, no afiront 
intended ; but because things were not ordered as he 
imagined, and beforehand supposed they would be^ 
he fell into a passion ; and in the first transports of 
it determined to depart without complying with the 
prophet's direction. 

Something like this has been the case of many 
persons besides Naaman tfie Syrian. It was in a 
great measure the case of the Jews in general with 
regard to their Messiah. No people upon earth ever 
expected any event with so much eagerness and im- 
patience as they did his coming. And yet, when he 
did come, you all know how he was received and 
treated, because he did not appear agreeably to their 
expectations. The ancient prophecies which went 
before of him, had spoke of a Sceptre^ and a Jeingr 
dom, of which there should he no end; — had fore^ 
told, that Crod should give unto him the throne of 
his father David \ and that he should reign in 

•. Numb. xxiv. 17. ^ Isaiah ix. 7. 
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mount Zumfar ever^. It was clear from other pro- 
phecies, which represent him as a man of sorrawsj 
and acquainted with grief; — as stricken^ mitten 
qfGody and ({fflicted, and even as cut off out of the 
land (f the living^; it was dear, I say, from the 
prophecies of this order, that the former, concerning 
the throne and the perpetuity of his kingdom, must 
be understood in a spiritual sense. Indeed no king^ 
dom but a spiritual kingdom can be absolutely with- 
out end. This might have opened their eyes a little, 
and raised a suspicion at least, that his kingdom was 
not to be of this world ; and, consequently, that he 
was not to be a great and mighty temporal Prince, 
going forth conquering and to conquer, binding 
kings with chains, and nobles with fetters qfiron% 
till he had put all enemies under his feet ^, and ob- 
tained by his victories the heathen for his inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts qf the earth for Im 
possession «. It is plain, from the whole subject and 
series of prophecy, put together and carefully com- 
pared, that this is not the true prophetical character 
of Messiah the Prince ^. But this was a character 
that pleased and flattered the pride and ambition of 
the Jews. They were now subdued by the Romans ; 
and they wanted to be conquering in their turn. 
And what time so likely or proper for this purpose 
as when their Messiah was at their head ? That was 
the time, and he surely was the Person destined by 
Providence to restore the kingdom to Israel. Full of 
these ideas and these expectations, when they saw 
our Lord in all his conduct and carriage act so con- 

^ Micah IV. y. ^ Isaiah liii. ^ Psalm cxlix. 8. 

^ I Cor. XV. 25. B Psalm ii. 8. ^ Dan. ix. 25. 
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traiy to them; when, instead of aspiring to the 
throne^ or being impatient to ascend it, they saw 
him refuse to be king when they would have made 
him 80 by force, their very bowels were troubled, 
and their heart was turned within them. He had 
then in their eyes no Jbrm or comeliness^ that they 
should desire him ; but they hid as it were their 
Jiteesjrom him ; he was despised^ and they esteemed 
Mm not '. Behold, they thought he will surely come 
with great pomp and power, to deliver them from 
their enemies, and from the hand of all that hated 
them. While they were dreaming of nothing but 
triumphs and trophies, he talked to them of over- 
coming the world in a quite different sense ; while 
their minds ran upon the grandeur of earthly sove- 
feignty, and his own chief disciples were aspiring to 
get the great oflGlces and places under him, he was 
preaching to them poverty of spirit, humility, self- 
denial, and a contempt of all that worldly greatness 
and glory which was the object of their ambition 
and pursuit^. This disagreement in his character, 
conduct, and doctrine, with what they had expected 
and previously apprehended they would be, the great 
contrariety of these things to their beloved, precon- 
ceived notions, provoked them to the greatest dis- 
dain of his person arid doctrine ; and eiiraged them 
to that degree, as to make them cIa:morous for his 
execution, when the Roman governor, thoroughly 
sensible of his innocence, was determined to let him 
go. This is a most tragical instance of the fatal ef- 
fects of prejudices and preconceived opinions. It 
has no parallel, and cannot be equalled; but we 

* Isaiah liii. ^ See Dr. South, vol. iii. p. 352, &r. 
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may see the same truth exemplified in many odier 



I 
St. Luke tells us, that the Sadducees, a sect amoig |i 
the Jews, believed no resurrection^ neither angA, 
nor spirit ^ Like an atheistical philosopher of ov 
own country, they had no notion of immaterial tub* 
stance. They therefore thought it impossible fir 
the human soul to subsist in a state of separatki 
from the body, and to the body it never could k 
reunited^ but by a resurrection from the dead. Aad 
against this they had, as they imagined, an in* 
vincible argument; which lay with such a weigiit 
against the doctrine of a resurrection, that neitlMr 
strength nor stratagem could remove it. This toh 
midable argument they bring to our Lord ; flatter^ 
ing themselves with the imagination^ that, if tbcf 
could puzzle him, they should sufficiently confute 
and expose the doctrine itself. And thus they b^in; 
— ^^ Master, Moses has commanded, that if a man 
** die, and leave no children, his brother shall marrj 
*^ his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. Now 
" there were with us seven brethren, the first wherecrf 
^* married a wife, and deceased, having no issue. The 
^* second did in like manner, and the third, and so oa 
** to the seventh. Last of all the woman died also. 
** Our question therefore is, In the resurrection whose 
" wife shall she be of them ? for the seven had her 
" to wife *". Seven men may marry the same wo- 
** man successively in the world ; but men are aU to 
" be immortal after the resurrection, and then it 
" will be impossible for seven men to have the same 
" wife : and therefore we conclude, from such ab- 
*' surdities and impossibilities in the doctrine as this, 

* Acts xiiii. 8. '"See Matt. xxii. 
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^* that there can be no resurrection at all." Thus 
did these men reject the great and important truth 
of a resurrection from the dead, upon the account of 
ja circumstance which had no foundation but in their 
own imaginations. They thought, that if there was 
to be any resurrection, men and their wives were to 
live together after it, just as they had done before it. 
And yet, in such cases as they had proposed, this 
could not be brought within a possibility; and hence, 
. by a step or two more, they arrived to this hopeful 
conclusion, that there is no resurrection^ neither 
amgel^ nor spirit. How quickly did this huge and 
. bulky objection vanish into nothing, when once it 
came, to be touched by a Teacher sent from Grod ! " Ye 
^ do err, says our Lord, not knowing the scriptures^ 

m 

^ neither the power of God. Grod's almighty power is 
^ able to raise the dead, and the scriptures, which are 
^* his word, teach us that he will ; but not after the 
** manner and with the circumstances which your 
•• imaginations have annexed to the doctrine ; Jbr in 
" the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
^ in nutrriage, but are as the angels of God in hea^ 
-*• ven." Though we are all sensible of the futility and 
folly of the Sadducean objection, yet it may be we 
have ^ome of our own against the same doctrine, and 
that of future punishment, which, when thoroughly 
examined, are no better founded. It is not impos- 
V sible to hear men raise difSculties and disputes about 
the resurrection of the body, from their own ground- 
less opinions and imaginations ; How are the dead 
raised tip? and with what body do they come^f 
How can every man have his own body, which per- 
haps was devoured by wild beasts ? or by fishes of 

n 1 -Cor. XV. 35. 
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the sea, which, it may be, were afterwards eatea bf 
other men ? or, as there are cannibals in the world, 
who eat human fleshy the substance of one peraoi 
may be converted into that of another ; and then at 
the resurrection, how can it be restored to both ? I 
answer. These things are either possible, or they ave 
not. If they are possible in themselves, they are pos- 
sible to Gfod; for God can do all things that are 
possible to be done. On this supposition theiefive 
the difficulty is surmounted ; and our Lord's rqd^ 
to the Sadducees may be turned upon us. We do 
err J not knowing, that is, not having just and ade^ 
quate notions of the power of God. But if in any 
particular case it should happen to be absolutely irn* 
possible for God to restore the same particles or par- 
cels of matter at the resurrection which composed 
the body here ; what then ? shall there be no resur- 
rection ? That can never follow by any just con- 
nexion or consequence. But only, that in that case 
God will give the man a body as it shall please him, 
and in such a manner too, I doubt not, that it may 
truly be called his own body. Let us not suffer our 
own nonsensical (or, if you please to call them, philo- 
sophical) notions to lead us to deny the word of 
Grod. He has declared that there shall be an uni- 
versal resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
of the unjust ; and if we frame such difficulties about 
it in our imaginations as prevail with us to disbe- 
lieve it, it is because we know not the scriptures, 
nor the power of God ; we either mistake the scrip- 
ture doctrine concerning the resurrection, or we have 
not due apprehensions of the infinite extent and over- 
ruling efficacy of Grod's omnipotence. 

This reflection may be extended to the eternity of 
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firtiire punishment. How often do we meet with 
men, who either reject this doctrine, or are in doubt 
and suspense about it, though it is expressly revealed 
in the word of God, for no better reasons than their 
own imaginary suppositions concerning it, which pos- 
sibly may be all mistakes ? I can never believe, will 
a man of this complexion say, that God will con- 
demn to an eternity of the most extreme torments 
snch infinite numbers of his creatures for the sins of 
this short Ufe. Who told you any thing of the num- 
ber of the damned, ^ or of the real nature of their 
torments ? If you will examine to the bottom, per- 
haps you may find that there is no foundation for 
your private fancies, for which you reject the word 
of God. Grod hath revealed tht eternal duration of 
future punishments in the plainest and most positive 
terms ; in the same terms in which he hath revealed 
the eternal duration of the happiness of heaven; 
which single consideration is almost decisive in the 
case. This is the foundation which Christ and his 
a|K)stles have laid in the New Testament, and this 
foundation standeth sure ; but men are apt to load 
k with much adventitious and foreign matter; the 
wood, and hay, and stubble, and all the trash of 
their own imaginations, or of others^ who knew no 
more of it than themselves ; and then, on that ac- 
count, reject the plainest declarations of scripture : 
that is, they reject what God hath expressly re- 
vealed, on the account of something which he hath 
not revealed. God hath revealed the eternal duration 
of future punishments ; be so reasonable and good as 
to take his word, and leave the management of this 
affair, as to the number of the damned and the na- 
ture of their torments, to his wisdom, justice^ and 

q3 
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mercy. It is to think very meanly of Almighty Goi 
to imagine he cannot dispose of his creatures wift> 
out reducing them to nothing. And hdl itid( 
though a place of torment, may be a necessary M 
in the vast chain of creation ; a part, not independbt 
and unconnected, but of the one grand system of the 
universe, subservient to other , parts, and so to tk 
whole ; in which an almost infinite number of otkdr 
beings may be concerned. It is not impossibk to 
conceive, that this universal system, in all its ja% 
may be settled upon unchangeable laws, all of thctt 
wisely adjusted to the perfection of the whole systeia 
taken together. In which case, nothing can be moie 
unreasonable and absurd, than any alteration of sudi 
an establbhment in favour of those who had fisur 
warning given them by God himself, but who wodd 
neither submit to the measures of hb providence^ 
nor believe the declarations of his will. And if i 
man at last should be condemned to this part of the 
grand system, this place of torment; for his unbelief 
or for any immorality which that occasioned, it would 
be but a frivolous and foolish excuse to say, that he 
thought hell had been quite another thing ; and so 
hoped its fire might be quenched, and the worm 
would die, though indeed he knew Jesus Christ had 
expressly taught the contrary. 

But it is'the less to be wondered at, that men un- 
settle themselves in the belief of particular doctrines 
of Christianity, by their own prejudged and precon- 
ceived opinions, since on the same account some 
have been induced to reject Christianity itself, and 
all divine revelation. Because the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, as to the time and manner of giving this 
revelation, did not answer their ideas and expecta* 
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1^ tioDSy like Naaman in the text, they turned^ and 
iji wei^t away in a rage ; without ever shewing, as far 
j jBS appears, the sense and humility which he did, in 
lelsDming to a better mind, and submitting their 
weak and fallible reason to the decisions of unerring 
wjsdom. Because God did not choose to make 
Qiriatianity as old as the creation, and as universal 
{» mankind, therefore they desired to be excused 
from having any thing to do with it. Natural reli- 
gion would serve their purposes more completely; 
' and Ahana and PharpaVy rivers of JDamascus^ 
were averred to be better than all the waters of 
Israel. 

. . It would be no great injury, I believe, either to 
truth or candour, if we should ascribe our modem 
reUgious divisions and schisms to the same perverse 
cause. There is at least as much (there is in truth 
ten times more) to be said in defence of church- 
government by bishops, as by presbyters only. It 
is far from being clear or certain that there ever was 
a Christian church in the world governed by mere 
presbyters before the reformation. The arguments 
on both sides are far from being equal. But sup- 
pose the disparity between them was not so great, 
yet, as episcopacy is established here by the laws 
both of the church and realm of England, surely it 
is more reasonable to submit to it, than to make a 
division in the church, and run the hazard of incur- 
ring the guilt of schism. It is evident, one would 
think, to common sense and reason, that precom- 
piled forms of prayer must be safer and sounder, 
more pious and prudent, and every way more eli* 
giUe^ than extemporary effusions, poured forth at 
the discretion, and according to the abilities of the 

Q 4 
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minister, even though he has a Directory to aairt 
him. The first sticklers indeed for this practice hid 
something to say in its behalf; for they jnreteiidedy 
it was not they that prayed, but the Holy Ghort 
that was in them ; it was his gift, and his imme- 
diate inspiration ; and the Spirit was not to be li- 
mited by forms. But as no man of sense daitts 
any such distinguishing privilege now, they hafe < 
dropped in great measure their objections againt 
forms in general, and make numberless exceptions 
to the common prayers of our church in particular. 
Indeed their number must stand for their weight; 
for many of them are so frivolous, that it is jdam 
nothing but Naaman's reason is at the bottom of 
their dislike. Their candid disquisitions were an- 
swered before they were written ; and all that ever 
can be written on that plan is answered beforehand, 
in the preface to the Common Prayer Book. If any 
man can prove that the Common Prayer ccmtains 
any thing sinful in itself, or contrary to the word of 
God, he deserves to be heard. But as for the pro- 
ject of pleasing all men, and complying with their 
humours and fancies, the very thought is nonsense 
as thick as the Egyptian darkness, even nonsense 
that may be felt. There are, and ever were, as the 
preface just mentioned intimates, men of factious, 
peevish, and perverse spirits, that will never be sa- 
tisfied with any thing that can be done in this kind 
by any other than themselves. And yet, if it should 
be left to them, they would find that, amidst the 
great variety of apprehensions, humours, and in- 
terests as are in the world, it is morally impossible 
to please all men. Nothing that the wit of man 
can devise can be absolutely perfect : no reasonable 
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person will expect it. But though the performance 
may not be faultless in every part, yet in the main 
it may be both truly excellent and highly useful. 
And there must be submission somewhere. Who do 
you think should pay it? the governors, or the 
people? The head is in a hopeful situation, when 
Ihe wickedness o/'his heels comptisseth him round 
'about \ The civil community is in much such an- 
other, when servants have rule over princes ® ; and 
the church is in the same predicament, when they 
will needs prescribe who ought to obey ; and every 
man will have a psalm^ a doctrine, an interpreta^ 
tion^f i. e. his own fancies and conceits, brought 
into the church, or else he himself will leave it. 
When men are contentious about trifles, they ought 
to be reminded of that decision of the apostle, We 
have no such custom, neither the churches ofGod% 
From whence it seems to follow, that in rites and 
ceremonies, and " things only respecting decency 
" and order, and in conforming to which there is no 
^^ violation of the command of God, the custom of 
^^ the church should be our rule; it being an argu- 
" ment of pride and a contentious spirit, in matters 
<< of little moment to be singular, and to create dis- 
" turbance to the church of Grod *■.** If God should 
command us by his prophet to wa^h seven times in 
Jordan, there can be no great hurt in washing, 
and in obedience there is no little virtue. And since 
God now does not directly interpose himself, but 
leaves such indifferent things to the wisdom of the 
church, obedience to her decisions appears to be the 

n Psalm xlix. 5. ^ Prov. xix. 10. p See i Cor. xiv. 26. 

n I Cor. xi. 16. r Whitby in loc. 
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Christian's daty; Obey them that have the rule 
aver jfou^ and submit yaureelvee^ Jar they watch 
Jar yaur eaule, as they that must give aceoumtK 
If any thing be wrong, they must answer for it; 
the private Christian is safe in his submission ; while 
he that is contentious, and will not obey, may pos- 
sibly have some reason to fear, that his zeal for Us 
^H>wn opinions and fiEindes will not atone for the dis- 
turbance he raises in the church, or the separatioo 
he makes from it. It may perhaps be suggested, 
that such doctrine as this will prevent all refwrna- 
tion in the church, and would have prevented our 
own from the church of Rome about two centuries 
ago. All wliich I deny; when corruptions in the 
church become gross and grievous, they will speak 
for themselves. The people will feel them, and be 
willing to sHake them off: all estates and d^rees 
of men will be sensible of the want of reformation ; 
and all good men, who have wisdom and resolution 
equal to the work, will endeavour to promote it. 
When the reformation was b^un here in England, 
the corruptions of the church of Rome were too gross 
either to be concealed or defended. The errors in 
her doctrine, the superstition and idolatry in her 
worship, and the usurpations and tyranny of her 
priests, all cried so loud for reformation, that all 
heard who did not wilfully stop their ears : and the 
foulnesses and deformities on the face of religion 
were become so conspicuous, that all saw who did 
not wilfully shut their eyes. The council of Trent 
gathered up, as it were, all the loose sticks of po^ 
pery, and bundled them together in one huge un- 
merciful fagot ; which thus became a burden, which 

" Heb. xiii. 1 7. 
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neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. Points, 
before of doubtful disputation, and scholastical doc- 
trines, which some believed, and others believed not, 
were now defined and decreed into articles of faith ; 
and imposed and forced upon men, with all the pains 
and punishments of this world, and with aU the 
threats and terrors of damnation in the next. Here 
was an absolute necessity of reformation in the 
church, and as that could not be obtained, separa-* 
tion from her was unavoidable. They who cannot 
stay in without shi are compelled to go out. But 
to introduce innovations in religion without any suf-* 
ficient reason, to make alterations in our prayers 
without improving them, and to obtrude amend- 
ments which will bear a just and reasonable dispute, 
whether they be real amendments or no, is as Uttle 
consistent with piety as it is with prudence ; and as 
good policy does not permit, so pure religion does 
not require it. 

Let us mortify our own pride and passions, and 
divest ourselves, as much as we can, of folly and self- 
conceit. Let us not be confident, when we are not 
certain ; nor obstinate, where we are ignorant. Let 
us imitate the better part of Naaman's example : he 
was a little positive and perverse at first ; but, how- 
ever, he was not incorrigible, and proof against all 
instruction . He heard his servant's advice, and sub- 
mitted to the prophet's direction ; which if he had 
not done, he would have carried his leprosy with 
him to the grave. But he went down, and dipped 
himself seven times in Jordan, according to the 
saying of the man of God ; and his flesh came 
again like unto the fl£sh o/*a little child, and he 
was clean. God grant that we may always be thus 
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obedient to the heavenly will ! And do thou, O Lord, 
we beieech thee, take from us all ignorance, hard- 
tutm of heart, and contempt of thy word ; that so 
being ready both in body and soul, we may cheer- 
fnlly accomplish those things that thou wouldest 
bare done, through Jesus Christ our LfOrd. To 
irtiom, &c. 



^ 
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Matt. x. ^. 

And fear not them which laO, the boch/j but are not able to 
kiU the soul : but rather Jear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in heU. 

It is taken for granted in these words, that there 
are two principal parts in the constitution of human 
nature, upon the account of which every inan sus- 
tains a relation to two different states or societies. 
And the same reason which obliges him to provide 
for the happiness of the noblest part, and to fix his 
attention chiefly on that state which is of the great- 
est importance and the most lasting duration, will 
engage him likewise to shew some regard to the in-, 
ferior part in him, and to that society which is rela- 
tive to it, in the degree and proportion which they 
may appear to deserve. It must not therefore be 
imagined, thatH)ur Saviour, by forbidding his disci- 
ples to fear them which kill the body, intended to 
teach them an absolute contempt of the terrors of 
this world. It is plain from the preceding verses, 
that the case he had in view, and was preparing 
them for, was that of persecution. He was sending 
them forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, and 
therefore tells them what treatment they should ex- 
pect to meet with, not only from the hatred and ill 
offices of private persons, but from kings and go- 
vernors. Upon this occasion he reminds them (and 
it was but necessary that he should remind them) 
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of that firadainental principle of all reU^on, that we 
are to fear and obej God rather than men. When 
the commands of God and the nu^^istrate are realty 
inconsistent, it cannot admit of a mementos ddbate 
whidi of them are to be preferred. The torors of 
this world are not worthy to be mentioned, in akn- 
parison with the terrors of the next ; and thej who 
can only kUl the hady can have no pretensions to 
our obedience, when it would expose us to the dis- 
pleasure of him who is able to destroy both sod 
amd body in heU. 

But, excepting the cases of this extraordinary 
kind, it is well known that the Christian reli^on is 
iar from teaching men to disobey the commands of 
the civil power, or to despise the sanctions that en- 
force them. On the contrary, it expressly enjoins 
us, if we do evil^ to he afraid; it threatens us in 
that case with the sword, which the magistrate 
heareth not in vain ; and commands us to be sub- 
jecty not only for wraths hut also for conscience 
sake '. Here, we see, the terrors of the Lord are 
so far from being represented as contrary to those 
of the magistrate, that they are called in to aid and 
support them. We are to submit to the civil power 
out of considerations of conscience, and duty to- 
wards God, and for fear of his punishments, as well 
as for fear of that wrath which the magistrate is 
appointed to execute here, and of those pains which 
he can inflict in this world. Upon this view of the 
matter then, I might go on to represent the har- 
mony and agreement of civil and religious enforce- 
ments ; that generally, and in common cases, they 
conspire to promote the same ends, and both tend 

■ Rom. xiii. 4, 5. 
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to secure and advance the peace and welfare, the 
jwosperity and happiness of mankind. When things 
go on in this proper course and order, there is no in- 
consistency in fearing them who are the dispensers 
of temporal punishments, and him too from whom 
they ultimately derive their power, and to whom 
vengeance originally belongs. Nay, we cannot in 
such cases fear the latter as we ought, without fear- 
ing the former too, without paying them that degree 
of r^ard and reverence, to which the laws of God, 
as well as the laws of the state, have entitled them. 
But though I might from hence take occasion to, 
offer some considerations on the subject of civil sane- 
tions, and to inculcate a necessary and prudent re- 
gard to them ; yet, since this might appear as rather 
foreign to my profession, and impertinent in the pre- 
sence of those before whom I have the honour now 

« 

to stand ^ ; since our Saviour, in the passage before 
us, has in a manner called off our attention from 
these, and fixed it on the sanctions of a higher or- 
der; and since these latter have, of late years at 
least, been principally liable to exceptions ; for these 
reasons I shall endeavour, in what follows, to assert 
and vindicate the sanctions of the gospel : But ra^ 
ther /ear htm^ which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in helL 

It falls not within the compass of my design to 
inquire, how men came into a state of such degene- 
racy, as to need the terrors either of this world or 
the other, to want any motives of this sort to restrain 
them within the bounds of their duty. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose, that we find it so in fact. We 

^ Preached at the assizes held at Oxford by Mr. Justice For- 
tescue Aland and Mr. Justice Chappel. 
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see from experience, that the dictates of pure rai- 
son, that the wisest rules of life, when they are bit 
rules, not backed by any penalties, avail but litide; 
that men are led by their passions to transgroi 
them on numberless occasions, and that therefote 
there plainly wants a balance on that side of thor 
nature, which may be able to preserve them in some 
tolerable order (not merely by arguments offered to . 
their reason, but) by applications to their passions. 
These are rewards and punishments ; and since those 
contained in the gospel have been excepted to^ oa 
the account both of their strength and weakness, re- 
presented by some as having too much influence^ 
and by others as having even none at all, I shall en* 
deavour to shew. 

First, That the sanctions of the gospel are admi- 
rably calculated to enforce obedience ; and, 

Secondly, That they are of such a nature, and 
their influence of such a kind, as not to destroy the 
virtue of it. From which particulars I shall, in 
the 

Third place, draw a few conclusions. 

I. With regard to our first particular, it has been 
asserted, that spiritual motives, weak in themselves, 
are too remote from view, to have any considerable 
effects ; that the fear of divine displeasure is tiot so 
prevailing, as the terror of human punishments ; that 
religion seems to have had but little influence for the 
advantage or good economy of human affairs — has 
very little served the interests of civil society, since 
its terrors have not restrained the wicked, nor its 
mercies prevailed in the cause of virtue ; and that, in 
short, take away human laws and the courts of jus- 
tice, men would so little fear the day of judgment, 
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that thej would hardly give it a place in their 
thoughts, except in a fever, or under misfortunes. 
From all which this consequence is insinuated, that 
since human laws would have their full effect, with- 
out the interpoisition of religion, they cannot want 
religion to aid them ; and since, again, religion can 
do the civil magistrate no just service, it is entitled 
to no degree of his encouragement and protection. 

I will have no debate with this writer, about the 
comparative force of civil and religious motives. The 
great Author of religion has the pains both of this 
life and the other in his hands, to dispense as he 
pleases. But the former, though they may well 
etioiigh answer the end which the magistrate has in 
view, the security and happiness of civil society, are 
but ill adapted to serve the interests of true religion. 
The rewards of this world are not the proper re- 
wards of virtue; and the punishments of this world 
are not the proper punishments of vice. As they 
dierive their power from their presence, by standing 
so near, they would press too hard upon the liberty of 
action, and the virtue of obedience ; they would turn 
that into constraint and compulsion, which should be 
the offering of a free spirit, and change, in effect, 
the present life, from a state of trial to a state of re- 
tribution. Upon these, and perhaps upon other ac- 
counts, the divine sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily. But that therefore the divine 
laws are destitute of proper enforcements, cannot 
with any reason be pretended ; and that these en- 
forcements are in themselves so weak and feeble, as 
hath been represented, will by no means be allowed, 
if it can be shewn, 

1st, That the rewards and punishments of the 

VOL. I. HORBERY. R 
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gospel are» as to the nature of them, highly adapMl) 
to strike the affections, and influence the behaYioir 
of mankind; if, 

Sdly, It may be made appear, that, with regard U 
experience, they have been found in fact to hnv 
such influence ; and if, 

Sdly, Any supposed or any apparent disr^ard i$ 
them may be accounted for, without supposing tbit 
these motives are in themselves weak and insigBi- 
ficant. 

1. The rewards and punishments of the gotpA 
are, as to the nature of them, highly adapted ti 
move the passions, and influence the behaviour cf 
mankind. Good and evil are the two great objedi 
which comprehend, under them, whatever can affeet 
a sensible and rational nature. All the passions in 
the heart of man point, as it were, to these, and re- 
ceive their various denominations, as they stand re- 
lated to them. It is pleasure or pain, it is happiness 
or misery, that actuates this inward system, and puts 
all the parts of it into motion ; as it is this again 
that invigorates the other faculties, and causes the 
whole man to exert himself in suitable action. At- 
tempts indeed have been made to destroy this influ- 
ence in its very source, by subtle disquisitions about 
the nature of good and evil, and by endeavouring to 
extirpate the passions ; but with what violence to 
reason and nature, may perhaps be estimated from 
the little success such schemes have had in the 
world, and from that ridicule with which the rest of 
mankind have always treated these high pretensions. 
Hence wiser men, the founders of commonwealths, 
as well as the Author of our holy religion, have never 
attempted to new-model human nature, which they 
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knew was a vain thing ; but have contrived to adapt 
tb&T respective institutions to it. Thus the penalties 
annexed to the breach of human laws, which are re- 
presented as so terrible, and the influence of which 
18 ao invidiously magnified, can only work upon the 
fears, i. e. the passions of mankind. And if the pains 
of this life, the nature of which men know, and the 
end of which they see, can thus restrain them ; what 
good reason can be assigned, that the punishments 
of the other, unknown in their nature, exquisite in 
their d^ee, and endless in their duration, should be 
of none effect ? If our fears can operate so strongly, 
when some temporal evil is the object of them, can 
everlasting misery, allowedly the most dreadful evil, 
make no impression on them ? It may be granted, 
indeed, that the threats of immediate punishments 
make their first assaults with greater violence than 
the denunciations of such as are at some distance. 
Yet these, when seriously attended to, are, in their 
own nature, better calculated to establish a lasting 
habit, and enforce an uniform course pf behaviour. 
And when they are justly apprehended to be infi- 
mtely more dreadful than any temporal inflictions 
cian be, their want of influence cannot be ascribed to 
their want of power, but must be attributed to some 
extrinsic and accidental considerations, which hinder 
them from producing their natural effects. 

But, when we are considering the sanctions of the 
gospel, we must not confine our thoughts to the ter- 
rors only which it denounces ; we have also exceed- 
ing great and precious promises ^ to work upon in- 
genuous natures, and such as are apter to be invited 
than threatened into their duty. This is an advan- 

^ 2 Pet. i. 4. 
R 2 
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tage above what human laws can pretend to ; whidnk' 
concerning themselves chiefly with punishii^ thilv 
disorderly, cannot, in most cases, make any aufficMtr 
provision to reward the obedient. But the goifdlrf] 
Christ, if it brings the ensigns of terror in one hni 
it carries the emblems of peace and joy in the otfMb 
After it has given us a prospect of the miseries of tk 
wicked, it opens our eyes upon the endless, unqMifc- 
able happiness of the good. Here is life and dadk 
good and evil, set clearly before us ; here is evof 
thing which a virtuous man can desire, every tUng 
which a bad one can dread, plainly proposed to o« 
hopes and fears : and if these have lost their influ- 
ence, we have so far lost our nature, and shew our* 
selves to be quite different creatures from what we 
are in other cases, in the lowest concerns of commoB 
life. 

2. And as the rewards and punishments of the 
gospel are thus calculated to influence the behaviour 
of mankind, as to what they are in themselves, so we 
are not afraid to appeal to experience, in order to 
shew how efficacious they have proved in fact. We 
have heard of times, when these motives were effec- 
tual ; when life and all its enjoyments, when death 
and all its terroi's, were reckoned not worthy to be 
compared to the joys or to the miseries which shall 
be revealed : when the assurances of future pains, 
and the promises of endless pleasures, though now 
derided, made men more than conquerors^ and set 
them above the world, which was not worthy of 
them : when Christians, in the strictest sense, ob- 
served the precept in the text, and, hjjearing him 
who is able to destroy both body and soul in helly 
subdued all other fears not consistent with it. To 
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^hese primitive times we appeal, when the gospel 
•Was in its greatest purity and. vigour; for this new 
creation, like that of the world, had its full perfection 
In its first birth, and was most glorious in its earliest 
productions. The holy lives and exemplary deaths 
of these primitive saints and martyrs discover the 
'genuine efficacy of the Christian motives. The in- 
▼ieiitions of men had not then corrupted the word of 
God, nor worldly attachments diverted their atten- 
tion from it ; so that these first must be looked upon 
as its most natural effects, and from whence we may 
fi>rm the truest judgment of that institution, which 
is the power of God unto salvation ^. We need 
not, however, confine our views to those first and 
purest ages ; we can recollect, with pleasure, that the 
same spirit revived, when this national church was 
throwing off the corruptions of popery. Animated 
by the same prospect, the joys that were set before 
them, our great reformers were enabled to tread the 
same steps. And though we cannot, with equal sa- 
tisfaction, appeal to the conversation of common 
Christians, yet it is more than any unbeliever can 
prove, that the sanctions of the gospel have no influ- 
ence even on them. They are not remarkably worse 
than other men, who have equally the means and 
Opportunities of vice, and equal temptations to it. In 
*afl! probability they are much better. But we are 
the less solicitous to make any estimate of this kind, 
because, in whatever nation a general practice of 
vktue is maintained, it will not, I believe, be hard to 
prove, that the belief of a future state of rewards 
and punishments is one main support of it. The 
sanctions of the gospel then, though not considered 

^ Rom* i. 1 6. 
B 3 
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as nich, operate where the gospel itself is not knowB, 
or Dot regarded. Indeed, the rewards and pumdi- 
ments of another life are the proper sanctions of the 
law of nature; and have been made the eiif<RO&> 
ments of every pretended revelation ; so that it is no 
wonder, that the Author of the Christian revelation, 
who has adopted the law, should adopt likewise the 
saoctioDS of the law of nature into his own systanof 
religion. And certainly it will not be said^ that he 
has weakened their influence by giving so much im- 
provement to their nature, aud so much certainty to 
their evidence, that he is justly said to have brought 
life and immortality to tight through his gospels 

3. However, if too many, who profess to bdieve 
the gospel of Christ, in works deny it, and shew bj 
their practice their disregard of its sanctions; all 
this may be easily accounted for, without supposing 
that these are in themselves weak and insignificant 
It is no want of charity to suspect of some of these 
men, notwithstanding a formal profession of Chris- 
tianity, that they do not believe the terrors which 
that religion denounces. There has been much dis- 
pute of late with respect both to the nature and du- 
ration of future punishments. Hence many have 
come, in whole or in part, to disbelieve them ; and not 
to be believed is the same, in effect, as not to exist 
Others, who cannot perhaps argue about this matter 
in a critical or philosophical way, may yet have a la- 
tent root of infidelity, some secret hopes, some 
guesses, some suspicions, that things may not at last 
prove so bad as they have been taught to believe. 
And where neither of these is the case, men may 
still be inconsiderate, and inattentive to things of a 

^ 2 Tim. i. lo. 
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remote consequence and of a spiritual nature. Hea- 
Yeai and hell^ distant in themselves^ maj be set at a 
yet further distance from their thoughts. The in- 
tereets* the enjoyments^ the temptations of the life 
that now is, may almost wholly engross a mind of no 
.very large capacity, and divert it from all useful re- 
flections on the retributions of that which is to come. 
By these means the sanctions of the gospel, however 
sufficient in themselves, may often prove ineffectual 
in practice. But then, let the blame of the miscar- 
riage be laid on them that deserve it, not on the 
prescriptions of the great Physician of souls, but on 
the patients > themselves, who would not make, or 
would not persevere in making the necessary appli- 
cation. I shall only add, that from such solemnities 
as this, which has now called us together, it is plain, 
that the terror of human punishments is not always 
so prevaiUng, as to restrain men from those prac- 
tices, which they may easily foresee will incur them : 
which however will not prove, that civil sanctions 
are of little weight in themselves, or of little use with 
respect to the generality of mankind. 

Persons, not well affected to Christianity, are apt 
sometimes to divert themselves with the different re- 
pnfeentations that are given of it by its friends ; but 
here is an instance in which they seem to be as lit- 
tle agreed with regard to their methods of opposing 
it. Thus a writer, of much greater note than the 
former, is so far from thinking with him that the 
sanctions of the gospel have little influence, that he 
gives frequent insinuations that they have too much. 
" Men," he says S " have made virtue so mercenary a 
" thing, and have talked so much of its rewards, that 

* Shaftesbury's Essay on Wit and Humour, part 2. sect, 3, 
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** one can hardly teU what there is in it, after al, 
** which can be worth rewarding. For to be bribeil i 
** only, or terrified, into an honest practice, bespetbl^ 
^ little of real honesty or worth.** He has no ootnli 
of this improved selfishness, this learning virtaeiiyliE 
usury, and following it for the sake of a bafgoo; 
and professes to have no esteem, as for a man le- 
strained from playing the knave only for fear ef the 
gallows, so for a saint ^, who has no other virtue 
than what is raised in him by the same objects of 
reward and punishment, in a more distant state t^. 
These hopes and fears are not of the kind caDed 
good tactions, nor can they consist in reality with 
virtue or goodness, if they either stand as essential 
to any moral performance, or as a considerable mo- 
tive to any act, of which some better affection ought 
alone to have been a sufficient cause. Nor is this 
all ; they are not only prejudicial to the cause of vir- 
tue, they are pernicious also to the interests of the 
public. For our self-love, which is naturally so pre- 
vailing in us, being thus improved and made strong- 
er, will occasion too strict an attention to private in- 
terest; will insensibly diminish the affections to- 
wards public good, and introduce a certain narrow- 
ness of spirit, not well consistent with the interest of 
society. 

II. It was with a view to the suggestions of this 
sort, that I first proposed, and now proceed to con- 
sider, my second particular ; under which I am to 
shew, that the sanctions of the gospel do not destroy 
the virtue of obedience. 

' Shaftesbury's Essay on Wit and Humour, part 3. sect. 4. 
8 Shaftesbury's Enquiry concerning Virtue, book i. ))art 3. 
sect. 3. 
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To lis Christians^ who believe the divine original 
of our holy religion^ objections either of this kind or 
the former create but little difficulty.. Secure of 
this principle^ that whatever Grod does is right and 
best, we say these enforcements must be well adapted 
to promote obedience, and yet not destructive of any 
merit there may be in it, since they are proposed by 
a Being of infinite wisdom and goodness ; who musC^ 
infiedlibly know, and will as certainly do, what is 
most proper as to both cases. However, whether it 
will be allowed or no, that God is the author of our 
religion, it will not be denied, that he is the author 
of our nature. Now it is certain, that in consequtace 
of this nature, which he has given us, we have strong 
appetites to good, and aversions to evil ; that these 
objects raise in us correspondent passions of joy and 
grief, of hope and fear, and the like. And unless we 
will attempt to destroy the work of God in the con- 
stitution of human nature, unless we can dissolve 
that connexion which his hand has established be- 
tween objects and their correspondent affections^ 
unless we can banish the notions of good and evil, 
or reduce ourselves to a stoical apathy concerning 
them; unless we can not only attempt, but effect all 
this, we must unavoidably be influenced by our ap- 
petites and aversions, by our hopes and fears. Must 
we then confine the exercise of these passions to the 
objects now before us, the good and evil of the pre- 
sent life ? For what reason ? If we are to exist in an- 
other state, is not the good or evil of that state, as 
well as of the present, a suitable object of hope, or 
fear ? Does not this suitableness rise in proportion to 
the weight and duration of that good and evil ? And 
if they are infinitely superior, in both these respects. 
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to the good and evil of the present life, are thej not 
infinitely more suitable objects of our hopes and 
fears ? Would not therefore acting as without then, 
or besides them, or contrary to them, be acting cob- 
trary to nature, — acting contrary to what we ar^ 
and what the things themselves are, — acting con- 
trary to reason and truth ? If then we are led by our 
nature, if we are directed by our reason, and the 
reason of things, to act with a view to future, as wdl 
as to present good and evil, to the happiness and mi- 
sery of the next life, as well as of this ; and yet, if 
at the same time this view be destructive of the 
very nature of virtue, it is needless for us to dispute 
about it, since it is plain we are such ill-contrived 
creatures, as to be in reality inci^ble of it. After 
all, perhaps, we need not carry this matter so &r. 
The author ^ I am now concerned with will allow, 
that there is a reasonable self-love, that a creature 
may be ill, and unnatural, as well through the defect 
of this, as through the want of any other natural af- 
fection ; that virtue and interest may be found, in 
some cases, to agree ; ^ that the fear of fiiture pu* 
nishment, and the hope of future reward, how mer* 
cenary or servile soever this principle may be ac- 
counted, is yet, in many circumstances, a great ad- 
vantage, security, and support to virtue ; and that, 
in some respects, nothing can be more fatal to virtue, 
than the weak and uncertain belief of a future re- 
ward and punishment. A man that admits and 
contends for all this, what is it that he objects to ? 
Why \ these hopes and fears are not themselves of 
the kind called good affections ; if therefore a man 

* Shaftesbury's Enquiry, &c. book- i. part 2. sect. 3. 
» Ibid.* book i. part 3. sect. 3. ^ Ibid. 
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has no cither virtue than what thej raise in faim^ he 
has in reality none at all ; he has no love, no affec- 
tion for virtue itself, but is only bribed or terrified 
into an honest practice. It must, I conceive, be 
granted, that there is some truth in the su^estion. 
But then it is to be remembered, that the rewards 
and punishments of the gospel are not designed to 
Inibe or terrify, i. e. to force men into a course of 
behaviour, which they inwardly disapprove, but to 
render them attentive to the admonitions of virtue, 
to bring them over by degrees to the love and esteem 
of it, and to convince them, that, notwithstanding 
what may happen here, virtue and vice will be at 
last distinguished, and prove the happiness or misery 
of every reasonable creature. Before men can come 
to have any great affection for virtue, they are to be 
recovered out of a state of great degeneracy and cor- 
ruption. And what will it avail to tell them, that 
virtue is an amiable form, is to be loved and followed 
for its own sake, and is its own reward ? Upon these 
terms, the intelligent part of mankind will be apt to 
consider it but as a fine idea ; the vulgar will not 
scruple to call it an empty name. But the prospect 
of future rewards, and especially of everlasting pu- 
nishments, is an awakening consideration, which 
may often prove of service when more generous mo- 
tives are ineffectual, and is most likely to take the 
first and fastest hold of men, who have been for any 
time involved in a state of darkness and depravity. 
But then there is no necessity of stopping here ; 
they may improve and finish their virtuous habits 
upon better principles ; as the master of a family (to 
use this author's comparison) may, by the help of 
proper rewards and gentle punishments, teach his 
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children goodness, and instruct them in virtue, whi(^ 
afterwurdb they practise upon other grounds, and 
without thinking of a penalty or bribe. However, 
let us not, under colour of any refinements, forget 
the condition of our nature, and stretch ourselves 
beyond our proper measure. We are all here in a 
state of pupilage and probation, and need, I believe 
the best of us, proper encouragements to support m 
in the practice of our duty. These Grod has smj^j 
laid before us in the sanctions of his gospel ; which 
bjeing future, and at a distance, leave us liberty 
enough to make what choice we please, and give 
scope enough for the virtue of obedience. For after 
all, obedience is the thing we are chiefly concerned 
in. And if others affect to separate virtue from re- 
ligion, to set up an idol of it in their hearts, and then 
fall down and worship it ; to exalt it above all that is 
called the will and law of God, and to follow it fiv 
its own sake in the most disinterested manner ; we 
surely may serve that God, who has declared that 
no man shall serve him for nought, who not only 
permits us to have respect to the recompense of re- 
wardf but invites us, by the examples of those, who, 
living in his faith and fear, were highest in his fa- 
vour, and even by the example of his own dear Son, 
who was the pattern of all perfection. And as the 
men here intended were persons of the greatest be- 
nevolence, did the most beneficial things to mankind, 
and willingly suffered the severest afflictions to pro- 
mote the common good of that universal society, the 
world ; they may be opposed to the zealots our au- 
thor speaks of, the devout persons of almost every 
religious persuasion, who, as he insinuates, were pe- 
cuHarly observable for a certain narrowness of spirit. 
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If there have been any zealots of this character, we 
are not concerned either to imitate or defend them. 
They were strangers to the genius and temper of the 
Christian religion, and mistook the nature and de- 
sign of those rewards to which they aspired. For 
these were intended, not to introduce a narrowness 
of spirit, but to encourage men in the practice of 
those duties, which have the greatest influence on 
public happiness. They are promised, not to the 
selfish, but to the lovers of God and of mankind ; 
with design to improve and strengthen every gene- 
rous affection, and to promote the study and practice 
of every social virtue ; such as fidelity, veracity, cha- 
rity and justice, and piety, which is justice towards 
God; which, if it be once destroyed, human so- 
ciety, and the great virtues that render it a blessing, 
must, in the judgment of Cicero, expire with it. 
These are the paths in which we are to pursue that 
supreme felicity, to which our hopes and aims are 
directed by the gospel : a felicity which will be en- 
joyed most exquisitely and most extensively at the 
same time, of the abundance of which every man 
may partake without impoverishing any other, and 
of which every one will partake, more or less, in pro- 
portion as he is more or less qualified and disposed, 
by the noblest affections of a rational mind, to make 
a common happiness his own. And if any one can 
thus contemplate the state of just men made perfect^ 
in the city which hath foundations^ whose builder 
and maker is God; if, on the other hand, he can 
reflect on the condition of reprobate spirits, where 
every spark of kind affection is extinguished ; if, I 
say, he can thus meditate on heaven and hell, with 
cold indifference, without hope or fear, desire or 
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aTemoDy he is so fiEur from being a virtuoiis creature^ 
that he is become wholly unnatwtd ; and, were Ui 
shape as monstrous as his temper, we should mab 
no scruple to d^rade him frt)m our species. And 
we have, I conceive, not onlj the leave^ but the en- 
couragement of this writer, to act with a view to fih 
ture rewards and punishments, when these are ini- 
derstood to carrj in them the most real banishmeat 
frKHn every thing that is lovely and of good report, 
and the other are supposed to comprehend every vir- 
tuous enjoyment. For, says he^ ^ in the case of reiU 
^ gion, it must be considered, that if by the hope of 
** reward be understood the love and desire of vir- 
^ tuous enjoyment, or of the very practice and ezer^ 
** cise of virtue in another life ; the expectation or 
hope of this kind is so fer from being derogafaay 
to virtue, that it is an evidence of our loving it the 
more sincerely, and for its own sake.'' 
I am now to mention two or three inferences from 
what has been offered. 

And first, if the sanctions of the gospel be neither 
useless nor prejudicial ; if, on the contrary, they be 
necessary to enforce the law of God to the con- 
sciences and practice of men, and the only founda- 
tion on which a due regard to them can stand un- 
shaken, then ought there to be some provision made, 
that the sense of them may be preserved on men's 
minds, by way of public instruction. Their having 
the Bible in their own hands, though translated into 
their own language, will not be sufficient to this pur- 
pose. Considering the inabilities, the n^ligence, 
the avocations of the bulk of mankind, little could 

* Shaftesbury's Enquiry concerning Virtue, book i. part 3. 
sect. 3. 
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be expected from them, if they were left merely to 
their own comments upon the word of God, and to 
frame and enforce a system of duty, upon the strength 
of their own collections. They must have the law 
of God, and the proper sanctions of this law, fre- 
quently laid before them, explained, insisted on, in- 
culcated; there must be line upon line, and precept 
upon precept^; or they will have as little influence, 
in reality, as our adversaries pretend, and seem to 
desire they should have. This then will lead us to 
the usefulness and necessity of an order of men, who 
must attend continually on this very things; and 
these civilizing sages, as they are called, in derision^ 
must be employed in every parish, not as the tools 
of superstition, and the agents of authority, but as 
the ministers of God's true religion, and so fkr in- 
deed the agents of authority, as they teach men to 
submit to all just authority, not only Jbr wrath^ hut 
also for conscience sake^. 

But then it is a second inference which I take 
leave to suggest to the ministers of the gospel tiiem- 
selves, that they teach men, not only the laws, but 
the sanctions of the laws of God, just as he has left 
them. Our Saviour, we see in the text, has directed 
the attention of his disciples to the awful views of 
another world, and commanded them to Jear him, 
who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 
And St. Paul, describing his own practice, and the 
practice of those of his days, does it in the follow- 
ing words; knowing the terrors of the Lord, we 
persuade men^. Whereas, were some of our times 

"> Isaiah xxviii. lo. " Rom. xiii. 6. ^ Ibid. ver. 5. 

P 2 Cor. V. II. 
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to give an account of thdr conduct, it roust be n 
some such manner as this : Having our heads full of 
abstract, and, to the generality of mankind, unintd- 
ligiUe notions, we do not persuade, but amuse meo. 
And others, who perhaps are not so refined as this 
comes to, are apt sometimes to discover a wonder- 
fill tenderness in denouncing the judgments of God 
against all ungodly men. But since a Being of infi- 
nite wisdom sees it necessary to restrain men by tiie 
threats of eternal punishments ; and since we find bjr 
experience that even these, in many instances, are 
scarce effectual, it can be no great argument, either 
of our piety or sense, to diminish the influence of 
these terrors, either by suggesting that they will not 
be executed at all, or not to that degree of severity 
with which they are threatened. No wise and good 
lawgivers ever enforced their laws by such penalties 
as they had neither right nor power to put in exe- 
cution. And it is hardly consistent with the wis- 
dom of the supreme Lawgiver to threaten what any 
other perfection of his nature forbids him to inflict. 
His design iii revealing those punishments, is to pre- 
serve men from them ; and therefore, to contradict 
this revelation of them in any measure, is so far to 
defeat his design, and a likely way to bring men 
into that place of torment, which he had graciously 
warned them to avoid. All pretences of this soften- 
ing kind, however speciously coloured over, amount 
to little more than an impious affectation of making 
ourselves appear wiser and better than God. 

Thirdly, therefore, and to conclude. Let us all 
learn, from the admonition in the text, to fear God. 
Even let them fear him, who, by their station in life. 
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* ilwjr be placed in some degree above the fear of men. 
^ Let those, who, in any capacity, appear at the tri* 
s bunals of earthty judges^ most seridudy remember, 

- that they must one day appear b^/bf^ ^^^mdgmenU 
^ seat of Christ^. Let them remember, that God is 

- a God of truth and justice, and consider the sacred 
obligations he has laid them under to promote them. 
Let those who give evidence, consider the nature, 
the sanctity, the religion of an oath, and what 
dreadful punishments hang over the heads of those, 
who dare solemnly appeal to the God of truth for 
the attestation of a lie. This religious regard for 
an oath, according to the writer formerly mentioned, 
is one of the highest advantages superstitious re- 
straints have procured. When men thus invoke 
Almighty God, they are under the most weighty 
impressions of fear ; and this terror, he allows, in 
some instances, may extort the truth. After all 
which, he has the sense and goodness to say, that 
he would have men left to themselves, to the influ- 
ence of unsophisticated reason and pure natural reli- 
gion, without any interposition of superstitious hopes 
and fears, which is leaving them indeed in a condi- 
tion, in which the benefits of civil society (if society 
could then subsist) would not be preferable to the 
blessings of his applauded state of nature. To pre- 
vent such consequences as these, let us all in our 
several stations earnestly endeavour to promote the 
fear of God; that reasonable and religious fear, 
which naturally arises from the relation between 

' God and us, and which he expressly requires in his 
word : which, when all worldly motives fail, will in 

^ 2 Cor. V. lo. 
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all circumstances support us in the practice of whit 
is right, and, at all events, be alone ' sufficient to 
carry us through in the discharge of our duty, both 
to God and the king, with fidelity and honour. 
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Acts xvii. 28. 
For in him we live^ cmd move^ and have our being. 

There is no proposition in nature more cleai*ly 
and certainly capable of demonstration, than the ex- 
istence of an eternal, infinitely wise, and powerful 
Cause, to whom all other beings owe their existence, 
and on whom they entirely depend. And as it is 
ndt consistent with perfect wisdom to give being to 
creatures without some valuable end and design, we 
may justly reason further, that, as he originally made 
them, he still continues to overrule and govern them 
in such a manner, as tends most effectually to answer 
the great ends of their creation. As these truths 
have the deepest and strongest foundation in nature 
and reason, so have they always had the sanction 
and authority of the general consent of mankind. 
Every nation and people, where there was any order 
or form of government, had also some profession of 
religion ; and wheresoever any religion is professed, 
there must be some notions of a God and Providence. 
Indeed atheism is far from having been the epide- 
mical wickedness of mankind. Annongst the fools 
that said in their hearts^ There is no Crod\ some 
few have been foolish enough to declare and avouch 
it ; but the world in general has been much apter to 
multiply the objects of worship, than have none at 

* Psalm xiv. i. 
S 2 
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all, and to believe in gods many, and lards maMii\ 
rather than deny the existence of any superior power. 
This was the state of Athens, when our Bfottit 
preached there upon the subject of my text. Hi 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry ^^ and so su- 
perstitiously fearful, lest any of the gods should be 
neglected by them, that altars were erected to gods 
unknown, of whom they did not know so much » 
the name. 

Some learned men^ are of opinion, that this altar 
was dedicated to the honour of the one true Gtodf 
the Maker and Governor of the world ; who is there- 
fore styled unknown, because he is not only invisibki 
but also incomprehensible by mortals. But what- 
ever the Athenians might mean by it, it is certaii 
St. Paul took occasion from hence to discourse to 
them of Ood, that made the world and all things 
therein, who is Lord of heaven and of earth : ^ who 
' was incapable of being confined within any temple 
or human fabric ; that no image could be made as 
a proper instrument to represent him; that he 
'^ needed no gifts or sacrifices, being himself the 
** fountain from whence life, breath, and all other 
'* blessings were derived to particular beings : that 
** from one common original he had made the whole 
** race of mankind, and had wisely fixed and deter- 
'* mined the times and bounds of their habitatioD ; 
*^ and all to this end, that men might be the strong- 
'^ lier obliged ty seek after him, and sincerely to 
" serve and worship him. A duty which they might 

*» I Cor. viii. 5. « Acts xvii. 16. 

** Among whom ia Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. 474. Compare 
Cave, Life of St. Paul, sect. 3. Godwyn's Moses and Aaron, 139. 
Rous's Attick Andq. p. 38. 
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^ « easily attain to, (though otherwise sunk into the 
•® * 'deepest degeneracy, and overspread with the gross- 
* •'est darkness,) he everywhere affording such pal- 
^^ •• pable evidences of his own being and providence, 
» & ^ that he seemed to stand near and touch us ; it 
3t' *• being entirely from him that we derive our life, 
TE •< our motion, and subsistence*:" Jbr in him we live^ 
v: and move, and have our being. 

The apostle does not mean this in the pantheistic 
i sense, as if God was the only substance in the uni- 
B Verse, and we and all other things whatsoever ex- 
i isted in him, as parts, or portions, or modifications 
i: qS his substance. On the contrary, he plainly distin- 
' guishes between the Maker and the work ; and is so 
f for from thinking, that the universe dr whole system 
! of beings is the only Grod, that, according to his doc- 
trine, they are the creatures only of his power, still 
entkely dependent upon his will, and all the rational 
Imd free part of them accountable to him for their 
actions. We are not parts or members of Gk)d, but 
we are his offspring, whom he hath freely produced 
jbto being ; and we do not necessarily exist in his 
substance, but are graciously preserved by his power 
afid goodness ; who, as he at first conferred being on 
flk, is still intimately near to support us in it, and 
gives us life and breath and all things. 

Few the clearer apprehension of this subject, it is 
usually distinguished into divine preservation, strict- 
ly so called, cooperation or concurrence, and govern- 
ment. Preservation is that act of Providence by 
which all things are supported and upheld in their 
existence; or the continuing to them that being 
which the act of creation conferred. And it has * 

^ Cave, ubi supra. 
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been a maxim generally received, that pre8enratioi|i 
is not an action really distinct from creation, hi|i 
{creatio quasi continuata) a sort of continued ci» 
tion. And in a qualified sense this is certainly txm 
But there is no necessity to understand it so, as to 
conclude from hence, that creatures have any nate* 
ral tendency to annihilation ; as if a state of ezisU 
ence was a state of violence to them, and that tli^ 
would of themselves fall back again every momeat 
into nothing, unless prevented by some positive act 
gf preservation. That dependance is included is 
the idea of a creature, is a point which will han% 
be denied. But the question is, what is to be un- 
derstood by this dependance, and how far does it 
extend ? It is certainly in the power of Qod to anni- 
hilate the creatures he has made, at any time, when- 
ever he pleases. But to say that in that case no po- 
sitive act of power need be exerted, because nothmg 
is produced, seems to be a mere quibble upon the 
word. Here is certainly a very strange and wonderful 
effect, a passage from being to not-being, a change 
from existence into nothing. To produce such a 
change as this seems to be above the power of any 
created nature. No creature can annihilate itself; 
no creature can annihilate another. It is the sote 
privilege of that Omnipotence, which first gave them 
being, to be able to take it away. And his not tak- 
ing it away, and reducing them again into nothing, 
which is every moment in his power, is called his 
negative preservation. What positive act or influx 
of power, over and above this, is necessary to sustain 
them, is a point which perhaps we are not able to 
determine. But it seems most probable, that they 
are upheld in their existence by the general and or- 
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ddknary concurrence of Provi^nce ; and as thej have 
no tendency to annihilation in themselves, will con- 
tinue to exist, in some shape or other, for ever, un- 
less God puts a period to their being by an extraor- 
dinary exercise of his power. But this is a sort of 
metaphysical speculation, to which possibly the words 
of. the apostle do not extend. He is speaking, not of 
the mere existence of things in general, but of the 
{nreservation of mankind in that order, and rank, and 
condition of life and being, in which it pleased God 
at first to create him. In him, i. e. in and by God, 
we men live, and move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your own (the heathen) poets have 
said in effect, when they called man the qffspring of 
the Deity. For he is a bad parent, who will not pre^ 
serve, and cherish^ and take care of his children. 

And in this larger and more popular sense of pre- 
servation is included also that other act of Provi- 
dence, called cooperation or concurrence. This sup- 
ports us not only in being, but in well-being ; enables 
us not only vivere, sed valere; and gives us the 
power of performing all the functions of animal life, 
and all the actions of our reasonable nature. The 
human body is a most curious machine, informed 
and actuated by an immortal spirit. The union of 
these so different natures is a mystery to man, from 
the beginning to the end. He knows neither when 
it commences, nor how it is continued ; and when it 
pleases Grod to dissolve it, there is no man that hath 
power over the spirit to retain the spirit ; neither 
hath he power in the day qfdeath^. 

They> who have most accurately considered the 
frame and structure of the body, the materials of 

' Eccles. viii. 8. 
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which it coBsists, and the manner of its oompoation; 
the infinite variety and number of its parts, and the 
hardly less infinite variety of accidents to whidi it is 
exposed; have thought it little less than a mirade 
that it is not destroyed almost every day. We 
dwell in houses of day ^ wh^se foundation ismAe 
dust, which are crushed before the. math^. And 
yet into how many members, into what various ves- 
sels and tubes, and nerves and fiibres, are these ma- 
terials disposed, and wrought up with exquisite de- 
licacy and contrivance ! The bones ^ alone are reck- 
oned in number not much fewer .than three hundred ; 
very liable, many of them, to be dislocated^ or snap- 
ped asunder. And yet there is a power, which so 
well preserves them, that the generality of people 
can say with the Fsahnist, Hekeepeth aU Mshomes, 
so that not one qf them is brjoken'\ How many 
parts and secret operations must concur to animal 
nutrition and secretion ! any disorder or interruption 
of which must soon be fatal. How nice an afiair is 
the circulation of the blood ! how delicate and ten- 
der the contexture of the brain ! This indeed in 
some cases may be highly injured, and yet the ani- 
mal may live and be nourished. But then all the 
actions of rational life are at an end, and the philo- 
sopher and the man arevdead already. Our whole 
existence here depends upon the motion of the heart, 
and the circulation of the blood ; and how much less 
than a miracle is it, that the one can preserve its 
force and spring, and the other maintain its flux 
and reflux, for so many days, for so many years to- 

8 Job iv. 19. 

^ Wilkins, Nat Rel. p. 72.3 the bones are 384. 

' Psalm xxxiv. 20. 
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gether ! And whenever the silver card is loosed, or 
the. golden bowl is broken, or the pitcher broken at 
Me ftmrUain, or the wheel broken at the cistern ; 
Ihen does the dust return to the earth as it wasy 
and the spirit unto God who gave it\ 

But besides its internal frame, to how many ex- 
ternal accidents is the body, the life, and health of ^ 
man here perpetually exposed ! To how many hurts 
and disorders is it subject, from what the physicians 
call the non-naturals ! which, though there is no 
living without them, are easily turned into the seeds 
and sources of diseases and death ; such as air, and 
exercise, and food, and sleep, and the like. How 
hap}^ is it for us, that there is a wise overruling 
Fowa*, who can preserve us from the ill effects of 
unwholesome diet and infectious air, from pestilence 
and from poison, and from numberless evils and de- 
stxuctive accidents, which we can neither prevent 
nor foresee ! The Lord himself is our keeper , who 
preserves our going out and our coming in^; and 
when w€ Ue down in peace to take our rest, it is 
he only that makeih us dwell in safety""^. 

The last act of Providence included in the gene- 
ral sense of divine preservation, is government, God's 
government of the world, his disposing, ordering, 
and ruling over all things therein. As the subjects 
of his univ^*8al kingdom are of different sorts, he 
governs them by different measures, by power, by 
instincts, and by laws. I mean not by this to say, 
that these absolutely exclude one another in their 
respective cases, but only name the distinction, from 
what is predominant in each. God governs the in- 

k Eccles. xii. 6, 7. » Psalm cxxi. 5. 8. " Psalm iv. 8. 
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animate parts of the universe by power ; but then 
in the direction and exercise of this are certain laws 
observied, which result from their nature, or whid 
he has prescribed to his own operation. Laws are 
properly notional things, which cannot execute them- 
selves, and cannot be obeyed by senseless mattar. 
'3ut God is every where, and infinitely active ; and 
the effects which are every where and uniformly 
produced through the whole system of matter, are 
the . strongest proofs, of their kind, both of his uU- 
quity and his power. It is true, in strict philosophy, 
tmd not merely an idiom of speech, that he maieA 
hie sun to rise^ and sendeth rain on the earth^^ he 
commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves of the deep; and, when he 
pleases, he maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are stUl^. But as mankind would 
be perpetually bewUdered and at a loss, unless there 
were something of an- established constitution and 
course of nature, so, though God does whatever he 
pleases both in heaven, and in earth, and in the 
sea, and in all deep places^, yet his actions are 
under the wisest regulation ; and to the whole se- 
ries and subordination of second causes, to all the 
motions of matter, and all the instruments concerned 
in working the grand machine of nature, he has pre- 
scribed a law, which shall not be broken. 

It is a law of a similar nature which influences 
the actions of mere animals. They are directed to 
preserve themselves, and multiply their kind by a 
principle, which, if it must be called reason, ought 
to be considered as the reason of God. The foxes 

" See Matt. v. 45. ^» See Psalm cvii. p Psalm cx«v. 6. 
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have holes 9 and the birds of the air have nests ^; 
but those of the same species, in the same climate, 
always build them of the same materials, and in the 
sanae form. That universal sameness and uniformity 
in all their operations, shews plainly, that their in- 
stinct is different from reason ; or if it be reason, it 
is a reason foreign to them, of which they have not 
the proper exercise and free direction. For the pro- 
ductions of reason, under the management of those 
who have the full exercise of it, are diversified to an 
almost infinite variety. If we know not perfectly 
and positively what instinct is, yet negatively we 
know what it is not; and it serves sufficiently to 
distinguish the tribes of brute animals from mere 
inachines on the one hand, and from rational crea- 
tures on the other. In consequence of this natural 
law, the young lions roar after their prey^ and 
seek their meat from God^. He giveth to the beast 
his food, and feedeth the young ravens that call 
upon him\ 

But the proper subjects of moral government are 
intelligent and free creatures, who are qualified by 
their reason to know their duty, and by their liberty 
to discharge it. If the notions asserted in this dis- 
course have any foundation in truth, God's right to 
govern mankind can hardly be contested. His crea-p 
tion of them at first, and his continual preservation 
of them, gives him such a property in them, and 
right of dominion over them, that his will, always 
directed by wisdom and goodness, is their sovereign 
law. From hence arises an immediate obligation to 
obedience, and from this the supposition of rewards 

^ Matt. viii. 20. "^ Psalm civ. 21. ' Psalm cxlvii. 9. 
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and punishments. If you ask how this will can be 
discovered, and made known to men, the answer 
is ready, By reason partly, and partly by diyine re- 
velation. In the nature and constitution of thii^ 
in general, and in the frame of our own, God ktUk 
shewed us what is good. While just notions of his 
perfections prevailed in the world, the knowledge of 
his mind and will could hardly be a secret ; for cer- 
tainly the Father of mankind would desire that his 
children should be like him. If therefore they knew 
that in the Deity were such perfections as wisdom 
and goodness^ and mercy and truth, their oUigatioD 
to be like him would shew plainly what the lofrd 
required of them, even to do Justly, and to love 
mercy, to practise the great duties of equity, bene- 
volence, and social virtue ; and the infinite distance 
between the Creator and the creature would lead 
them into the sentiments of piety, and teach them 
to walk humbly with their God\ Here is in effect 
the entire fabric of natural religion ; so obvious and 
so visible, that one would think it must be some- 
thing worse than mere ignorance and inattention 
that could take their eye off from it, and fix it on I 
know not what. But so it happened ; the edifice 
was soon defaced, and the foundations were almost 
thrown down. Men liked not to retain God in their 
knowledge ; even to the polite Athenians, with all 
their light and learning, he was unknown. You 
may think perhaps it became him to remain so still, 
to wink on at these times of ignorance, and suffer 
men still further to follow their own imaginations. 
I own I am not of this Opinion. It was time now 
for the great Governor of the world to introduce the 

' Micah vi. 8. 
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new age of it ; to finish transgression, to make an 
end qf sins, and to bring in everlasting righteous-- 
ness^. O yes, says a minute philosopher, if there 
was any need of a revelation at aU, it was indeed 
high time that it should make its appearance. But 
this tedious delay is our grand objection against it. 
Why did God defer the times of reformation so long? 
Why did he not interpose before the reign of Tibe- 
rius ? Philosopher, he did ! He interposed at sundry 
times, and in divers manners ; he revealed his will 
to the patriarchs and to the fathers, by the prophets, 
by such measures and degrees as the ends of his go- 
vernment required, or his wisdom- saw most expe- 
dient. And if he did not do all that you think he 
might have done, one reason of this might be, to 
convince such persons as you, by all the history and 
experience in the worlds how little mere reason is 
qualified to be the sole guide in matters of religion : 
a point, alas! which you are not sufficiently con- 
vinced of, even to this day. Twice, at least, re- 
vealed religion, or, if that word offends, God^s pure 
religion, (which is just the same thing,) was univer- 
sal, in the families of Adam and of Noah. How 
long in either case it remained so, or by what means 
it was corrupted, are inquiries too intricate to be 
satisfied now. But when, after the flood, a new 
deluge of impiety had overspread the earth, and 
there were almost as many idolaters as men, God 
saved again from the general shipwreck the family 
of one worthy person, whose posterity he multiplied 
as the stars of heaven. And, after several occasional 
revelations, he gave them an institute of religion, 
and a written law ; which, though not designed to 

^ Dan. ix. 24. 
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be uiiiTersal, yet gave li^t to the world much fur- 
ther than the confines of Judaea ; and would hare 
done so nuMre effectually still, if the opaque body of 
men's supine ignorance and stupid jMrejudices had 
not intervened. At last, in tkeJidneM qftime\ he 
sent his Son ; whose mission, if it can be proved bjr 
other arguments, such as prophecies, miracles, and 
the like, the question about the fitness of the time 
must lie, as far as I am able to judge, between the 
wisdom of Gkxi and the wisdom of an unbeliever; 
and he, who cannot tell which of these should pre^ 
ponderate, must certainly weigh them in the balances 
of deceit. 

Indeed, here is the root of the whole matter. In- 
fidels may clamour as much as they please about the 
proper time of introducing revealed religion, hot 
their real sentiment is, that there is no time proper 
for it at all. Yet, upon serious thoughts, it seems 
almost a necessary consequence from the doctrine of 
Providence, and (rod's moral government of man- 
kind. Can we think, that the Father of the spirits 
of all flesh should give us food and raiment, should 
send us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, and 
provide us all things needful for the body, and at 
the same time utterly neglect to make any provision 
for the soul ; never once afford one ray of superna- 
tural light to those that sit in darkness, to give them 
the knowledge of salvation, and to lead them in the 
way everlasting? To pretend that reason is suffi- 
cient for all this, is only to argue against history, 
fact, and experience ; and saying, that reason is able 
to do something which it never has done, and is 
never likely to do to the end of the world. A con- 

* Gal. iv. 4. 
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sistent deist must allow, that right reason has had 
very little sway in the religious concerns of man- 
kind ; and that, excepting himself and his fraternity, 
they now are, and always have been, led astray by 
the grossest religious delusions. Upon his principles 
the Deity has never in the least interposed, either to 
prevent these corruptions or to reform them. With 
what consistence then^ or candour, can this man ob- 
ject against revelation^ that it is not ancient enough, 
or not universal, i. e. that enough has not been done 
by it ; when, upon his own principles, the Deity has 
done nothing at all ? Thick clouds are a covering 
to him that he seeth not; and he walketh in the 
circuit of heaven y, without ever regarding the errors 
and corruptions of his family here on earth. Senti- 
ments of this sort, though designed it may be to 
subvert only revealed religion, yet must shake the 
foundations of natural ; and it will not perhaps be 
found upon trial very easy upon this scheme to vin- 
dicate the doctrine of Providence, to defend the wis- 
dom and goodness of God's moral government of the 
world, and the equity of his intending to judge it. 

Whereas, on the other hand, the principles of true 
natural religion. Deity, Providence, moral govern- 
ment, and judgment to come, fairly and fully ex- 
plained and understood, lead us, as it were, directly 
to the confines of revelation ; and dispose us more 
readily to embrace the salutary truths of the gospel : 
to know which, and to practise them, is, at least in 
our present state, the highest perfection of human 
nature. 

y Job xxii. 14. 
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Matth, XXV. 28, 29, 80. 

Take Aere/bre the talent Jrom Aifn, and give ii umio iim 
whu^ hath ten talents. For unto every one that koA 
shall be givenj and he shall have abundance: but Jrom 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that tMA 
he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing ofteeA. 

If there be any inquiry of greater consequence 
than another, it is that which relates to the nature 
and design of human life. What is man, and where- 
to senreth he ? What is his good, and what is hii 
evil ? Is it all circumscribed within the circle of this 
life, or is there another? And has the happiness 
or misery of that other any connexion with our be- 
haviour here? It is impossible wisely to take a 
single step in life, without regulating it by this view; 
and it is our great interest, and our chief duty, to 
satisfy ourselves on this head, upon which our whole 
conduct depends. 

And the satisfaction so much wanted, and of such 
great importance, may be easily obtained ; partly by 
reason, from the constitution of our own frame, and 
of the world in general ; but more clearly and fully 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ. It is this great 
Teacher who has best acquainted us with our be- 
ing's end and aim ; not indeed in a speculative way, 
to gratify curiosity ; but so far as the subject is of 
moral import, and the knowledge of it necessary to 
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enforce that virtue which he came to establish in 
the world. The conduct of life is trusted with our- 
selves ; and therefore so much of the theory of it as 
is usefiil to this purpose is laid open to our view. 
But truth alone, truth abstracted from all moral in- 
fluence, from all tendency to make us better, is not 
our proper, at least not our principal business ; and 
is left by our Lord, in a great measure, to be part 
of that reward, which he will sometime bestow on 
them who obey him. There is not, perhaps, a chap- 
ter in the whole New Testament which lays before 
us a plainer representation of the present and of the 
future state, and of the connexion they have vdth 
one another, than this out of which my text is 
taken: and yet it appears to have been aU sub- 
joined, in order to recommend and enforce that con- 
stant watchfulness in duty, and habitual readiness 
to meet our Lord when he cometh, which is men- 
tioned towards the close of the preceding chapter. 
This is the manifest intent and tendency of the pa- 
rable of the ten virgins, of the parable of the talents, 
and of that fuU, distinct, and clear account of the 
proceedings at the day of judgment, which follows 
them ; in which our Lord speaketh plainly, and 
speaketh no parable. 

Many useful observations, no doubt, may be made 
upon the several parts of the parable, distinctly; but 
the general doctrine and result of the whole, as weU 
as of the words I have read in particular, seem to 
terminate in these two points; which will be the 
subject of this discourse : 

First, That the present life is a state of trial, and. 
Secondly, That this state of trial will be decisive 
and final. 

VOL. I. HORBERY. T 
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I. The first point, one would think, should not 
want much, either explanation or proof. A state d 
trial must mean a state preparatory to another, fiir* 
nished with means and opportufiities to jn-ove the 
fidelity and virtue of moral agents, and by that 
means to fit them for a future and more lasting 
state of retribution. It is evident almost at the fint 
view, that the present life answers this idea; and 
that it answers nothing else. It is certainly, itself 
not a state of retribution. The mixture and pro- 
miscuous distribution of good and evil, the veiy 
shortness of human life, and, in a word, all the ap- 
pearances in the world, both natural and moral, finr- 
bid it. It is equally repugnant to many of the same 
phenomena, as well as to the very being and prin- 
ciples of all religion, to suppose it a state of no mo- 
ral consideration at all; a state unconnected with 
any other, and for our conduct in which we are ac- 
countable to none. 

But these observations will receive more confirma- 
tion, and the subject greater light, if we attend a 
little to the nature of a probationary state, as well 
as of the persons concerned in it. Now these latter, 
it is certain, must be real agents ; not mere engines 
acted upon by a superior power, but beings endued 
with such reason and liberty as may enable them to 
choose and act for themselves, and with such a sys- 
tem of affections as may excite them to action, lest 
they should remain in a state of absolute rest and 
inactivity. Creatures, thus formed, appear to be fur- 
nished, so far as their own frame is concerned, 
with every thing requisite to constitute them moral 
agents. And this alone, if nothing eke hinders, is a 
presumption, if not a proof, that they are account- 
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able for their conduct ; that is, accountable for the 
use they make of the faculties with which they are 
invested. This however by itself is not sufficient ; 
the nature and constitution of things about them 
must correspond with their own, to give us the 
complete idea of a state of trial. There must be ob- 
jects to excite their passions, and opportunities to 
gratify them ; such differences of good and evil as 
to afford room for a rational choice ; and things so 
nicely adjusted, as to administer occasions for the 
exercise of liberty, without overpowering it. There 
seems to be little need of any application of this to 
ourselves. We are evidently the creatures described; 
and the constitution of the world we are placed in 
is exactly adapted to this view and design of our 
own, and fully answers to the idea and description 
of a state of trial. With this light in our hands, we 
can see plainly a wisdom and contrivance in things, 
an order and fitness even in those works of creation 
and providence of which men are most apt to com- 
plain ; and, what is of nearest concernment to us, 
the mark which we are to aim at, and, in general, 
the path that leads to it. Take this light away, and 
every thing again is hid in night; and as total a 
darkness rests upon this part of God's creation, as 
did before it upon the face of the deep. Natural evil 
gives scope and occasion for many virtues ; which 
could not be in the same degree, or could not be at 
all, without it. The same aspect has moral evil on 
others; vicious customs and examples, persuasion, 
influence, excitements, persecution, tyranny, aU con- 
tribute to the same end ; and, indeed, constitute hu- 
man life that severe state of trial which it is. The 
various ranks and subordinations of men come into 

T 2 
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the same accouDt. The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether for the exercise of compassioiiy generosltf, 
charitj, on the one hand ; of contentment, gratitude^ 
submission, on the other. The whole business and 
commerce of the world is, as it were, a school, to 
learn the habits of industry, diligence, honesty, fide- 
lity, and truth. In short, this notion of a prohft- 
tionary state is a sort of universal key, whidi aa- 
swers to every thing of this kind, to which we apply 
it. It is therefore right. And, as in a complicated 
machine, where a multiplicity of movements concoc 
to the same end, when that is discovered, we may be 
said to know the artist's design, inferring from what 
is done, what he intended; so in this system of 
things to which we belong, and part of which we 
compose, if all things conspire in one great design, 
we must conclude, that this was the design which 
the Author of the system had in view ; unless we 
will suppose him not capable of executing his de- 
sign, or reject all final causes whatever. 

It is not however pretended, by any thing here 
said, that this notion of human life will enable us 
perfectly, and in every particular, to account for all 
the difficulties in nature or providence relating to it 
On the contrary, it is reasonable to expect diffi- 
culties of this kind, as well as of any other ; diffi- 
culties with regard to the understanding, as well as 
difficulties in practice. They will necessarily be the 
result of a system so extensive as the universe, and 
capacities so narrow as the human, and so little able 
to comprehend it. We see but in part, and that too, 
in many cases, darkly. In all which cases, submis- 
sion of understanding is a duty as reasonable in it- 
self, and as proper a homage to the supreme wisdom 
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of the Governor of all things, as obedience to his 
commands, or resignation to his will, in others. 
Thus there is a beauty and regularity in the order 
of things through the whole constitution and frame 
of the human, and of universal nature. The dif- 
ficulties, which in a natural view are necessary and 
unavoidable, constitute, in a moral one, a consider- 
able part of our trial in a state, where we must al- 
ways, more or less, walk hyfatth^ and not by sight. 
Nothing therefore can be more ridiculous, than to 
turn those difficulties, in a state of trial, into formal 
objections against it. For even supposing that they 
could in no degree be answered, they can be of no 
avail against a constitution which we plainly see is 
fact. Things will still be what they are, though we 
should not be able to account for them. Thus, for 
instance, we may be asked. Why, if life be a state of 
trial at all, it is not a more equal one ? Why, instead 
of having equal advantages, and an equal chance 
for happiness, many are placed in a situation so ha- 
zardous and unhappy, that they appear to have but 
little chance for it ? Now, though no particular an- 
swer could be returned to this, the objector has 
really obtained nothing ; the consequence being only 
this, that the disputers were interfering in a pro- 
vince which did not belong to them, and intruding 
into things above their sphere. Still the system of 
the world and of human nature is what it is : we 
have received talents, we are placed in a scene where 
we may improve them, may negotiate and cany- 
on that moral commerce, which it is designed we 
should, if there be any design in things ; which is 
plain even from this constitution itself, and from 
every thing in the world besides. If a servant, from 

T 3 
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a spirit of disconteDt or curiosity, should take upoo 
him to expostulate with his lord» why he has com- 
mitted ten talents to one servant, and (me only to 
another ; he might be answered with a questian of 
that lords upon another occasion, Is it not lawfid 
far me to do what I tvill with my own * ? And his 
own reason might convince him, that what he quar- 
rels with in the system is necessary to constitute it 
what it is ; and that his expedient to mend, would 
indeed destroy it. It is true, if where one takxkt 
only is given, the improvement of ten was required, 
there would be room for complaint. But this is not 
the case. They who have received little are an- 
swerable only for the management of that little ; and 
their trials, properly speaking, can but be in propor- 
tion to their talents. A case where right behaviour 
would require the exercise of ten talents, can be no 
trial at all to the person who has received but one. 
For with regard to the other nine, he is in the same 
condition with those who have received none ; and 
who consequently have more to answer for. If the 
objection should be advanced higher, and demand, 
why God has placed any creatures in a state of trial, 
and thus exposed them to the danger of miscanying 
as to their final happiness? one answer is obvious, 
and with regard to practice sufficient ; that whether 
we are able to assign the reasons of this conduct, or 
not, he has done it ; it is fact ; the difficulties, sur- 
mountable or unsurmountable, cannot prevail against 
it. Nay, as far as we know, he created no intelligent 
beings, but what underwent some kind of probation 
or other. That we do, it is certain; and that the an- 
gels themselves did, is reasonably enough collected 

^ Matt. XX. 15. 
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from the defection of that part of them which kept 
not their first estate *', God might indeed frame a 
rational machine, that would invariably go right only 
fer this reason^ because it could not go wrong. But 
though there were ten thousand times ten thousand 
such beings, another order is possible, there is room 
for them in the ample range of creation, and, upon 
the whole, it may be infinitely for the best that 
they should be produced. With their production all 
moral government seems to commence; the moral 
attributes of God may shine forth in their fiill glory; 
and he is no longer the Author of a mere mechanical 
world, but the Father and King, the moral Grovemor 
and Judge of real agents, who are capable of loving, 
obeying, and imitating him, from free choice. 

With these reflections I shall leave the first parti- 
cular, which it is unnecessary to prove by arguments 
taken from scripture, both as it is plain in itself, and 
as all revelation, and indeed all religion, must sup- 
pose the truth of it. 

II. Secondly, This state of trial, will be decisive 
and final : that is, it will not be succeeded by any 
thing of the same kind, or any state analogous to it, 
where we may stand another chance for that im- 
provement and happiness which we neglected here ; 
but, on the contrary, will consign us over to a state of 
retribution, either of reward or punishment, wherein 
we must abide for ever. Now this being a state 
which does not lie open to experience, we cannot, as 
in the former case, reason from what we know. Only 
by analogy we may arrive at a fair probability, that 
a certain scheme, or administration, which, under 
the moral government of God, is in the present life 

^ Jude 6. 
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executed partly, and to a certain degree^ will be eiei 
cuted perfectly in the next. I would just remiii 
you, that this head of our discourse relates ooljr ti 
those who answer to the wicked and alothfiil s» 
▼ant in the parable. The rest, who have appami 
themsdves to thenr Master, by the trials they hsie 
already gone through, it is agreed, I think, on si 
hands, mil undergo no more. But the av^skm ha-' 
man nature or human passions bear to a state rf 
endless misery, raises great opposition to it; and hsi 
made some defend with much earnestness the systesi^ 
as it is called, of the reestablishment, or restoration 
of this part of mankind to happiness and the tama 
of Gfod. Now, it is of some weight against this to 
observe, what may be observed every day under Ae 
present administration of Providence. Here is sn 
order of things, of causes and effects, appointed, and 
a constitution fixed and established, by Gh>d him- 
self; which if men will not comply with by obeyii^ 
his laws, this constitution and course of things will 
not comply with^them, but they must stand to all 
the consequences, be they what they will. lU con« 
duct in one part of life, and sometimes a single rash 
action, affects the whole of our existence here, and 
renders it miserable, at least in comparison of what 
it might have been. Even repentance cannot re- 
trieve matters, so as to prevent the ill consequences 
of our irregular actions ; but things take their na- 
tural course, according to laws which shall not be 
broken. Now if this be the case in a mixt state, a 
state of trial, what may it be in a state of exact 
retribution, under a perfect moral administiation, 
where distributive justice finally takes place ? The 
constitution and government of God is uniform and 
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3 one : and if he will not reverse his laws for the 
2 sid^e of those who by real amendment have ceased 
- to be the objects of his displeasure ; there is little 
: reason to expect any arbitrary interpositions, or acts 
of mere power, in a better state of things, in favour 
of others, who have rendered themselves incapable 
of amendment. And, keeping to the same analogy, 
there is strong presumption that such will be their 
case. By the appointment of God, in the natural 
consequences of things, from those who have made 
no improvement of their talents, they are taken 
away, as to any moral use of them, partly and to a 
certain degree, in the present life. The seeds of vu-- 
tue, if not cultivated, decay and perish ; the moral 
sense, and in short the whole sum of our moral 
powers, if not improved, are impaired ; vicious acts 
graduaDy weaken aU virtuous principles and senti- 
ments, and inveterate vicious habits almost wholly 
destroy them. Our natural conscience loses aU its 
sensibility, and the light that is in us grows dark» 
and is extinguished. This is evident from experi- 
ence ; and therefore if such neglect and abuse of our 
moral powers should at last be punished with an 
entire deprivation of them, it is no more th^n the 
complete execution of that plan of Providence in 
another state, which we see begun, and imperfectly 
carried on, in the present. 

But whatever weight there may be in these re- 
flections, abstracted from revelation, they receive 
their fuU confirmation from the word of God. From 
this we learn, that there are, in effect, two states of 
future existence ; one, in the interval between death 
and the general judgment ; the other, when the ge- 
neral judgment is over. If then there be any thing 
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like another probation, any after-provision, by wfaid 
they may recover from that state of impenitence in 
which they die, may improve the talents which thej 
n^lected here, and by repentance, that is, by a red 
change of temper and habits, restore themselves to 
happiness and the favour of God, it must be in one 
or other of these periods. And it is necessary thu 
to consider them distinctly, because the writen oo 
the other side of the question place the scene of tUi 
reformation, some in the former of these states, and 
some in the latter ; and by that means suffidentlj 
confute each other. But let us attend a little to the 
scriptures. If we consult the Old Testament, we 
there meet with such passages as these, relating to 
the state of the dead : In death there is no re- 
membrance of thee : in the grave who shall gpoe 
thee thanks <^ ? or, as it may be rendered, nuike am* 
fession unto thee ^ ? The dead praise not the Lord, 
neither any that go down into silence «. For the 
grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate 
thee : they that go down into the pit cannot hope 
for thy truth. The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee, as I do this day: the father to the 
children shall make known thy truth ^ The mean- 
ing of which passages, and many more to the same 
purpose, is not, as the Sadducees collected from 
them, that the soul dies with the body, and that 
there is no future existence at all ; but the mean- 

^ Vsslm vi. 5. 

*^ T/ yap oftflK ay$pvK€ dfAapTia-ai, c* ruMpa^ 5^Ve<« iw vfU vf /9«f , lya 

o^ TK ^f«/MXo7i}(rcTa/ <r%i ; Constit. Apost. lib. ii. c. 13. 
* Psalm cxv. 17. ^ Isaiah xxxviii. 18, 19. 
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r ing of them is the same, in effect, with this of our 
: Lord^s ; The night comethj when no man can work«: 
or, in Solomon's words. Whatsoever thy handfind^ 
eih to dOf do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither thou goest ^. Or, as it is in that 
other text. If the tree fall toward the south, or to- 
ward the north, in the place where the tree faUeth 
there it shall he ^ With this last declaration out of 
the Old Testament, the whole tenor of the New 
agrees; which every where plainly supposes that 
there is no alteration of our moral state, as to the 
nature and kind of it, between death and the day of 
iud£tment. When the dead are raised, and appear 
atThe great tribunal, the inquiry is, what the/Aave 
done in this world, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body ^. No reckoning is made at 
all of the middle state, but it is passed over, as if it 
really were, what it is often called, a state of sleep ; 
or as if no such period had intervened between the 
day of each man's death and the day of judgment. 
All which is utterly unaccountable, (considering how 
vastly longer that period is, to the greatest part of 
mankind, than the term of human life,) if that also, 
like the present, be a state of moral agency, in which 
men may alter the temper and habits which they 
contracted in this world, and with which they left 
it. Indeed, the very nature of the separate state 
is ill suited to such a supposition. Habits are ac- 
quired by exercise, and a repetition of the same 
acts; and virtuous habits must proceed from free 
choice. But there wiU be no scope or opportunity 
there, for the acts and exercise of many virtues ; 

K John ix. 4. ^ Eccles.ix. 10. * Eccles. xi. 3. ''2 Cor. v. 10. 
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wmdtk as diaritj, for instance ; on whicrh howeirer oa 
SaTionr makes the great inquiry at the daj of jiid||* 
ment to turn^ Will the vcduptuous man beoom 
chaste and temperate? From the acts of inten- 
pennoe he will be restrained, by the very nature of 
his condition ; but where is the virtue that na 
from free choice ? Though, in this sense, he ceasei 
fitm sin, he is still an eril being, and loves the rioa 
which he cannot commit. 

If this point then, thus countenanced by ressoO} 
be suf^MHted, as we have seen, by the general doc- 
trine and drift of the New Testament, any perticii- 
lar passages allied to prove the contrary ought cer- 
tainly to be dear and pertinent. But they are, some 
of them, wholly beside the purpose; and, all togetheri 
unequal to the stress that is laid upon them. For 
examjde : St Peter tells us, that Christ by the Spi- 
rit went and preached unto the spiriU inpriwn^: 
where, allowing that o tfevkauc^ means the same (as it 
properly does mean the same) with o aiov, still the 
doctrine of repentance in hades cannot justly be 
inferred from this text. The apostle says, Christ 
preached unto the spirits in prison ; i. e. to those 
who were when he writ, and are at this day, in the 
invisible state of the dead. And when did he preach 
to them ? AVhen they u^ere disobedient, when once 
the Umgs^ffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing: Christ 
preached unto them by his Spirit in that holy pa- 
triarch, who was a preacher of righteousness " to 
that generation. And thus, though v^Kpoi {the dead) 
should be taken literally in this other passage of this 
apostle, the gospel was preached to them that are 

' Matt. XXV. *" I Pet. iii. 19. "2 Pet. ii. 5. 
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dead ^ J it would by no means follow, that the gospel 
was preached to them after they were dead. But in 
all probability it means only wicked men in this 
world, and especially such sinners of the gentiles as 
were dead in trespasses and sins p. But supposing, 
after all, (what however there is no reason to sup- 
pose^) that Christ or his apostles did preach the 
gospel in hades, to those who had lived in the ages 
before it ; what is this to the case of Christians, to 
whom the gospel was preached all their life long, 
and who all their life long disobeyed it ^ ? 

Some other testimonies are alleged in proof of a 
sort of protestant pulsatory; the same that are 
urged to prove the popish. And indeed they prove 
both alike ; i. e. neither. Some are nothing to the 
purpose ; as that of St. Paul, — hut he himself shaU 
be saved; yet so as by fire ^. And some seem to 
prove the direct contrary to what they are produced 
to prove, as the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus ^ : by which we are evidently taught, that our 

o I Pet. iv. 6. P Ephes. ii. i. 

<) N. B. It was certainly the opinion of many ancient writers, 
that Christ preached to the spirits in hades 5 which they inferred 
from this text. But then the oldest and best of them did not 
believe that this preaching was addressed promiscuously to all, 
good and bad ; but only to the patriarchs and other holy men, to 
David and Samuel, and all the prophets. See Cyril. Hieros. 
Cat. ed. Milles, p. 53. " Quinetiam ad omnes solosque eos ex 
*' mortuis pertinuisse praedicationem et salutem, qui dum vive- 
" rent, crediderant in Christum venturum, virtutique operam na- 
" vaverant, doctrina quoque est multorum.'* Cotelerius, Not. in 
Herm. Past. lib. iii. sim. ix. In which long and learned note 
(well worth reading, but too large to transcribe here) may be 
seen the monstrous opinion of Marcion, and some other heretics, 
relating to this article. 

' I Cor. iii. 15. ' Luke xvi. 
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fate hereafter will be determined by our conduct here; 
and that all application for relief, contrary to the 
original constitution and ordinary providence of God, 
will come too late in the other world, and be in 
yain. Indeed, castigatory punishments by fire, on 
souls in the separate state, are in a natural view ab- 
surd and unphilosophical ; and not less so perhaps in 
a moral one. Correction, in a state of moral disd- 
pliii€^ is, without doubt, necessary, and of great use. 
But they are not such punishments as thes^ nor 
merely punishments of any kind, that work a real 
reformation in this world. And it is still harder to 
conceive how such causes can produce such effects, 
in a state which does not seem calculated for any 
material alteration of our moral character and^con- 
dition. 

The other state succeeding this is that which 
commences after the resurrection and general Judg- 
ment ; and we need only look into this 25th chapter 
of St. Matthew, to be convinced, that the fate of the 
incurably wicked is then decided for ever. The di- 
vine Founder of the Christian church may then say, 
what he said when he had just purchased it with 
his blood, It is finished \ Having accomplished the 
number of his elect, he delivers up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father^; and as no man can (nor 
from the foundation of the world to the end of it 
ever did) come to the Father, hut by him ^ ; and his 
ofiices of mediation are now at an end, and the pur- 
poses of God by him of bringing many sons unto 
glory y are fulfilled ; the mystery, or the whole mys- 
terious dispensation of God in Christ, concludes^. 

* T€rih€<TTaiy John xix. 30. " i Cor. xv. 24. * John xiv. 6. 

> Heb. ii. 10. ^ Rev. x. 7. reXecrdg. 
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;;^ He and his saints take possession of the everlasting 
I* kingdom^ and the door is shut ^ Without are dogs, 
^ and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
^ and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and mdketh a 
. Ue ^, And, according to the whole tenor and drift of 
-. the New Testament, there is no after-admisaion for 
. such as these ; no intimations dropt, from one end 
of it to the other, of their reestablish ment or reco- 
very. On the contrary, in all our Lord's parables 
relating to this matter, and in all his discourses 
about it, their condition is represented as finally and 
, unalterably determined. This is the plain result of 
the parables of the virgins, of the talents, of the 
tares S and of the marriage of the king's son ^. The 
time when the bridegroom comes, when the master 
reckoneth with his servants, when the king comes 
in to see the guests, and of the harvest, is all the 
same time, i. e. the end of the world, or the day of 
judgment. And the wicked and slothful servants 
are then rejected by Christ, are excluded out of the 
kingdom of heaven, are bound hand and foot^ are 
deprived of their original talents, and, as tares, are 
cast into a furnace of fire ; or, in our Lord's plain 
representation of the same matter, their sentence is. 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everUisting fire, 
prepared for the Devil and his angels^; and from 
that time they go into everlasting punishment. I 
insist not here upon the argument drawn from the 
strict import of the word cdmiog in these passages ; 
not that I distrust it, but, as for other reasons, so 
because my purpose does not directly require it. For 
.whether it here denotes a proper eternity, or not, it 

* Matt. XXV. lo. ^ Rev. xxii. 15. * Matt. xiii. 

^ Matt xxii. « Matt. xxv. 41. 
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]dainly, and in all reason, must be understood to m^ 
note a state of punishment which is final, and inll| 
not determine but with the subject ; which, howem^lj 
we have no sufficient reason, either from scriptae 
or true philosophy, to suppose will ever come ti 
pass. -'This then, I assert, is the constant and imi- 
form yiew exhibited to us by Jesus Christ in aD ha 
parables relating to this subject, in all his reftt' 
■entations of the nature and design of this woridt 
and of human life, and of his kingdom, and of the 
transactions of the last day. And we meet with the 
same prospect of the state of the wicked after judg* 
ment in the w ritiii^gs of his apostles : insomuch that 
some, who are unwilling to believe eternal punidi- 
ments, are obliged to suppose that the terms they 
generaUy use on this occasion, such as AxMmof, ^it/m, 
SxeSpcf, ovfliXeio, with their respective verbs, denote 
annihilation, or utter extinction of being. There is 
no reason for this however, these words being never 
used in the New Testament, at least as applied to 
intelligent beings, in that philosophical sense; but 
always in a popular or moral one, for a state of con- 
demnation, misery, sin, and ruin. The context ge- 
nerally limits them to this sense, being opposed to 
^0^, aomjpiay and the like ; which, denoting the Chris- 
tian's reward, never mean mere duration of exist- 
ence, but supreme felicity. Existence and non- 
existence are philosophical niceties with which the 
scripture has no concern. The sanctions of Christ's 
laws are rewards and punishments ; annihilation is 
inconsistent with both. The threats of k would be 
no terror to wicked men in this world, and the ex- 
pectations of it in the next would be a comfort to 
those, for whom it were good if they had never been 
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^-Inini. Besides, the terms above mentioned niust be 
ttiderstood consistently with other expressions and 

^ descriptions in scripture relating to the same sub- 
ject. And wif cumtov, Kokacri^f Kphig^ KpifJia^ {auiviog or 
•mimioyy) iKliicfi<rigy rz/Awp/a, with several others, point 
dot another sort of state, and excite very different 
»dleas from that of annihilation. 

This however seems clear, from what has been 
discoursed^ that neither in the middle state nor that 
which succeeds it, neither before the day of judg- 
ment nor after it, will there be any thing analogous 
to a state of trial, where they may stand another 
chance for that improvement and happiness which 
they neglected here. What prospect then is there 
of any recovery or restoration of these wicked to 
the favour of God ? Mere power must not be inter- 
ested in the question. Their righteous Judge must 
ever regard them as what they are. And the same 
incurably wicked temper, for which they are com- 
manded to depart from his presence at the great day 
of retribution, will exclude them out of his kingdom 
for ever and ever. The consequences of this exclu- 
sion will be exactly in proportion to the demerit of 
each offender's sins, and the malignity of his tem- 
per ; so that the Judge of all the earth will do 
right ^. 

There is one reflection arising hence, of the great- 
est moment to us all; but which every man may 
make for himself, with much greater advantage than 
any other can make for him. Out fortunes are now 
depending; we are laying the foundation, by our 
virtuous or wicked temper and habits, of our happi- 
ness and misery to all eternity. If we die in our 

*■ Gen. xviii. 25. 
VOL. I. HORBERY. U 
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rinst thef will rise up against as at the day of jik 
ment ; if we die in the Ijord^ though we rtsijr 
our labamrs, our works wMJiMow us 9. Let no p 
tences of absurd and weak men remove us from t 
persuasion : for whatever contradicts ot defeats 1 
influence of these great practical truths, is a < 
lusion and a lie ; and he tkat kath ears to hear^ i 

i Ber. sir. 13. ^ Matt ziii. 43. 
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Titus ii. 16. 

These things speaJcy and exhort^ cmd rebuke with aU aur- 

thority. Let no man despise thee. 

XHE apostle had taken nodce in the former chap- 
ter of some unruly and vain talkers and deceivers^ 
who subverted whele houees^ and taught thingg 
which they ought not, far the eake of JUiky lucre. 
In opposition to whom, he directs Titus, in the be- 
^nning of this, to speak the things which heceme 
mund doctrine. And they are of this kind, or to 
this purpose, that men take care to discharge the se- 
▼eral offices of their respective stations in Ufe, the 
great social and relative dniies, out of a just sense of 
the true nature and design of the Christian religion^ 
»id in consequence of that blessed hope of the gh^ 
rious appearing ef Jesus Christ; who gave him- 
se^for us, that he migAt redeem us from aU ini^ 
qmty^ and purify unto himse^ a peculiar people^ 
nee^bms of good works. These thingSy says he, 
speak, and exhort^ and rebuke with all authority. 
Let no man despise thee. 

It seems plain, then, that teaching sound doctrine, 
the great duties of the Christian life, upon the prin«- 
djltes of the Christian rdigion, is, in the judgment 
of this apostle, tiie most effectual way for a minister 
of the gospel to preserve himself from> eootemptL 
We must, I believe, be sensible, that there have been 

heavy complaints, within these few years, of the grow- 
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ing contempt of the clergy. The fact supposed, fii 
the truth whereof I neither make myself answerabk» 
nor, on the other hand, am at all disposed to deny, 
the inquiry which most highly imports us is, whe- 
ther we ourselves have contributed to it. If any 
thing of this kind shall appear, the only way to re- 
cover our credit is to relinquish those principles or 
practices which have impaired it, and return again 
to that integrity of faith and manners which sop- 
ported it once, and which alone can regain it now. 
And if the fact should not be so bad as sometimes 
seems to be supposed, reflections of this nature o»y 
not, however, be altogether useless ; as they may be 
a means to prevent us from making ourselves con- 
temptible, and tend to preserve that degree of cre- 
dit and authority which, as yet, we have with our 
people. 

It must here be taken for granted, that our pro- 
fession itself is not contemptible; and that cons^ 
quently no man, except the professed unbeliever, can 
despise us merely upon that account. Every one 
who believes the gospel, and understands what he 
believes, must understand also ^^ of what dignity, and 
" of how great importance, this office is whereunto 
" we are called *." And though some distinction 
must be made between what is said in the New 
Testament, of the holy apostles themselves, and the 
other extraordinary teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion, who first planted it, and the ordinary teachers 
of it, who succeeded them, and entered into their 
labours; yet is it evident from thence, as well as 
from the nature of things, from the uses it serves, 
and the ends it is intended to promote, that the 

* Ordination Office. 
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^office of the ministry is still honourable, and they 
^^who take it upon them (so far from deserving to be 
^deqpised upon that account) ought to be esteemed 
'? very highly in love for their works sake ^ It is 
' Bot good, that the soul should be without know- 
^ ledge ; and men are not bom with the principles of 
2 Christian knowledge now, any more than in former 
' ages. Faiths says the apostle, cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God ^. The knowledge 
of Christianity, which is a religion of institution, is 
derived from instruction, and that instruction from 
the scriptures, which contain the words of eternal 
life. These indeed are in the hands of the people, 
and Jn a language too, which in some measure they 
understand. But it is matter of fact and experience, 
that the generality of mankind have neither leisure 
nor abilities to make the proper use of them, with- 
out some assistance from others. And to say that 
they must teach one another, every man his neigh- 
bour, is to set a matter of great consequence upon a 
very precarious bottom, and leave it perfectly un- 
certain, whether they shall have any instruction or 
not« Ignorant and conceited men would take upon 
them to be teachers, when they hud need that one 
taught them which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God ^. Thus, where they corrected one 
error, they would introduce many ; and the blind 
being led by the blind, by men as ignorant as them- 
selves, only more rash, more headstrong, and more 
presumptuous, would not both fall into the ditch^f 
Besides, this idea can never comport with that of 
the church which Christ purchased with his blood. 

b I Thess. V. 13. <= Rom. x. 17. ** Heb. v. 12. 

* Luke vi. 39. 
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The descriptum of Babd would then be tbe tm\ 
notion oi the church : and, instead of ** €be jfml 
** word of Gk>d being preached^ and the sacnan 
^* duly ministered ^'^ there could be no secmitj ttit 
the word of God would be preached at all, no VkA 
hood that it would be preached in its poiit j, or tint 
the sacraments would be ministered either dutjr, etd 
alL For how can they preachy except they be eeid^\ 
And how can they administer the sacraments, witt- 
out authority? Jesus Christ therefore, who wasfaim* 
self sent by the Father, sent his apostles to connrt 
and baptize the world. The promise he made tiien 
upon this mission plainly shews, that the whole of 
their office was not to terminate with thefr fivei- 
And their conduct evinces that they understood it 
in this sense. For they appointed others, as the 
Lord had appointed them ; and committed the sawn 
trust to faithful men^ who were able to teach oAen 
also ^. The Lord hath also ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel'^. Di^ 
rections are given to Christians how to behave to 
their teachers ; and to the teachers, that they may 
know how they ought to behave themselves in the 
house of Grod. A considerable part of St. Paul's 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus is spent upon this 
latter topic. And to think that the rules and di- 
rections there given related only to those two per- 
sons, is as absurd as to suppose that the precepts de« 
livered in his other Epistles, were designed only icx 
the use of those particular churches to which they 
stand inscribed. 

If then a maintenance, in general, be appointed 

* See 19th Article of Religion, g Rom. x. 15. *» a Tim. ii. 2. 
' 1 Cor. ix. 14. 
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I; far the Christian ministrj, if the people are taught 
kow to cany themselves towards them, and if rules 
be laid down for their own conduct, comprehending, 
when explained in their just extent, all the branches 
<i£ the pastoral office ; these things evidently shew 
that this institution, coeval with the foundation of 
the Christian church, was designed to be of the 
•ame duration with it. And thus magnifying our 
i0ice, is not preaching ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the ljord\ as truly as when we defend any other 
appointment or institution of his gospel. 
. . Truths of this kind indeed are but ill received in 
an age too much disposed to throw down all dis* 
tinction, save what is conferred merely by the state. 
Nevertheless, we must not be ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, nor basely give up that character with 
which he has invested us. Too high pretensions in- 
deed serve only to expose us to derision, when men 
set up such extravagant claims, as they are plainly 
unable to support. But treachery, on the other 
hand, is likewise mean and base ; and must in the 
end increase that contempt which we should most 
endeavour to avoid, the contempt of wise and good 
men. That this at least is our duty, is plain from 
reason ; for how useless must those teachers be, who 
are fallen into general contempt? and is plain, more- 
over, from the precept in the text ; Let no man de- 
spise thee ; which seems also to imply, that some- 
thing of this is in our own power ; at least so much 
of it must be in our power as is properly our duty ; 
and that is, not to render ourselves contemptible by 
ijur own behaviour, nor to do any thing for which we 
may justly deserve to be despised. And perhaps if we 

^3 Cor. iv. 5. 
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would set ourselves in earnest, to make our penond 
character agreeable to our ministerial, (whidi ve 
have seen has nothing contemptible in it, but mack 
to the contrary,) the consequence would answer in i 
good degree ; and we should meet with that esteeo^ 
at least amongst £Eur and equal judges, to which socli 
a character and such a conduct seem to entitle ql 
The minister who takes heed to himsei/l and to ik 
doctrine, and forms them upon the model exhilntod 
in the epistles just mentioned, can in no just estimste 
of things be an object of contempt; and, one would 
hope, will not generally meet with it in the eveat 
For virtue is still of repute in the world ; and he 
who practises it himself, and teaches men so to do^ 
is still esteemed ; except perhaps in some particular 
cases, as where he is suspected only of the appear- 
ances of it, or defeats himself by some imprudence, 
which makes his good be evU spoken of. 

But as the rules contained in these epistles are 
general, pointing out the duties of the ministers of 
the gospel at all times and in all places ; and as it 
would be too large a design to undertake to explain 
them particularly now ; I shall take the liberty, in 
what follows, to oflTer some reflections, which seem 
more immediately applicable to ourselves, as they 
are suggested by the oflBce at our ordination. And 
indeed the instructions conveyed therein are so fuU 
to the purpose, that if any human means can con- 
duce to preserve us from contempt, it must be a 
strict regard and attention to the obligations which 
we then lay ourselves under ; as the neglect of them, 
on the other hand, must expose us to almost every 
evil we can fear. And, 

First, Because they who devote themselves to the 
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service of God and his church ought to do it with 
purity of intention ; and because likewise it is but 
too probable, that men will act, through the whole 
course of then* ministry, in some degree, with the 
game views and motives wherewith they entered 
into it ; it is necessary that they examine well their 
own consciences, that they may answer with truth 
and sincerity that important question ; ** Do you 
** trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
** Ghost, to take upon you this office and ministra- 
tion, to serve God for the promoting of his glory, 
and the edifying of his people?" The meaning of 
which, I presume, is not, that the ministers of the 
gospel, any more than other men, should be entirely 
regardless of a proper subsistence ; but the less con- 
siderations of this kind mingle themselves with those 
higher motives approved in the word of God, and 
dictated by his Spirit, it is undoubtedly the better. 
And where temptations from that quarter are near 
and visible, the world will be jealous of us, (and we 
had need be jealous of ourselves,) lest gain, rather 
than godliness, was the chief inducement. When 
men seem to be ordained, not so much for the ser- 
vice of the church, as to some particular preferments 
in it provided for them beforehand ; or when the 
church is made a sort of sanctuary against distress ; 
(a case, it is to be hoped, which does not often hap- 
pen ;) though in either case men may act upon far 
nobler motives than those which appear, and it 
would be uncharitable to judge otherwise, without 
evident reason ; yet is there too much room for men 
not well aflTected either to them, or their order, to 
cast reflections upon both. And it becomes such 
persons, in a particular manner, to shew by their 
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conduct afterwards^ that notwithstanding the temp^ 
tations that were thrown in their way» they entered 
into the ministry with a greatness of mind wfakb 
overlooked them all ; and took the office upon than, 
not merely with a view to serve themselves, but 
principally to ^^ serve God, for the promoting of Im 
" glory, and the edifying of his people." 

We hope, indeed, that men never take this sacred 
office upon them, merely with mercenary views. It 
cannot be expected, but that when they do so, they 
will be always too ready to prostitute their charac* 
ter, in order to compass the point which was priii' 
dpally in their eye. Instead of earnestly contend' 
ing for the faith which was once delivered to the 
saints \ and boldly rebuking vice, they will be too 
apt to espouse the errors, to flatter or comply with 
the vices of those who are likely to promote them; 
having their persons in admiration because of ad* 
vantage ^. And such mean and sinful compliances 
will undoubtedly render them truly contemptible. 

In point of prudence as well as duty, it is highly 
expedient that men enter into the ministry with an 
eye as single as may be, and as steadily fixed od 
those two great ends, the glory of God and the edifi- 
cation of the church. For if they be guided in this 
matter by worldly motives, they may probably be 
deceived. And then what chagrin and uneasiness 
from the disappointment ! The bitterness of the re- 
flection will be, that they deserved it, for pretending 
to dedicate themselves to the service of our great 
Master, when their hearts were more truly devoted 
to the service of another, even one of his declared 
enemies. It must surely be owing to an original 

' Jude 3. "' Jude 16. 
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defect of this kind, as well as to a want of all se- 
rious sense of what is right and becoming, that we 
sometimes hear men declare, that if they had life to 
begin again, they would choose to spend it in a dif- 
ferent profession. But no man^ having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking bach, is fit for the king-- 
dam of Crod \ It is therefore most proper to sit 
down firsts and count the cost; to consider with our- 
selves, whether we are willing, at all events, to enter 
into the service of a Master, who sometimes puts his 
best servants upon the hardest duty ; and who ex- 
pects every one of them to be ready to forsake all 
that he hath, and follow him. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that cautions of this 
kind are very needless, except in times of persecu- 
tion. But more experience may convince us of the 
mistake. It still behoves us, not to entertain any 
great expectations of happiness from the world; too 
sure, in the higher stations of the church, to meet 
with envy ; in the lowest, with neglect ; in all, it 
may be, with obloquy and opposition, even where 
we are entitled to much better usage. When these 
things come upon men, neither used to them, nor 
prepared to bear them, they resent them too eagerly, 
or are ready to sink under the weight. It is prudent 
therefore to fortify and arm ourselves against them ; 
that if they do come, we may nevertheless perse- 
vere, with patience and courage, to do our duty ; as 
men who did not look for our reward in meat and 
drink, or in the esteem and honours of this world, 
but in that inheritance incorruptible, and undeJU^ 
ed, and thatfadeth not away, which is reserved in 
heaven for us ^. 

"Luke ix. 62. "" i Peter 1.4. 
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When men undertake the office of the ministiy 
with such purity of intention, it may reasonably be 
hoped, that they will apply their time and thei 
studies to such purposes as will best promote the 
great ends in view ; ^* laying aside the study of the 
** world and the flesh/' They will not think them- 
selves ordained only to get wealth, to follow what 
the world calls diversions, or to spend their days in 
the mere pleasurable amusements of an easy li& 
They have promised other things : and the nature 
of their profession, and the state of the times, call 
loudly upon them to be mindful of their obligaticms. 
It is a great mistake, of ill consequence in many re- 
spects, to think that the knowledge requisite for a 
divine is either of short or easy attainment. How 
extensive are the studies that help to the know- 
ledge of the scriptures, so necessary for those ^ who 
** are determined out of the said scriptures to in- 
** struct the people committed to their chai^ T 
What skill in languages, in philological and critical 
learning ; what insight into history, and the know- 
ledge of ancient facts and customs, must be requir- 
ed, in order to explain so ancient and so miscella- 
neous a book as the Bible ! A book written by dif- 
ferent persons, in very different times, and upon 
different occasions ; and which at first, in some parts 
of it at least, contained things hard to be under- 
stood, which the unlearned and unstable wrested 
to their own destruction p. But besides the task of 
understanding and explaining the scriptures, we are 
daily put upon another, by the state of religion at 
this day, and that is to defend them. For there are 
adversaries risen up amongst us, who treat all re- 

P 2 Peter iii. i6. 
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velation as needless, and all pretensions to it as im^ 
posture. And here, what singular penetration and 
discernment, what clear and distinct conceptions of 
things, become necessary to detect their fallacies! 
What acuteness and facility in the art of reasoning, 
to expose them ! If the moral improvements, in- 
troduced by the gospel, be denied or disputed ; if it 
be suggested, that the world is no better (it may be 
worse) for revealed religion ; how serviceable will it 
be in this cause to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the great authors of Greece and Rome, who will 
shew us how morality was taught and practised in 
heathen nations ! There is hardly any part of good 
learning, but what will be of use in the defence of 
our common Christianity. 

But besides what is necessary to understand the 
records of our religion, and to vindicate its author^ 
ity, a divine of the church of England cannot safely 
be ignorant of the particular constitution of his own 
church. He stands, as it were, with the papist on 
one hand, and the sectary on the other ; and though 
there be often no great victory, it is always made 
matter of triumph, when any of these people pro- 
pose an argument, which a clergyman cannot rea- 
dily answer. The confident claims of the former to 
the purest antiquity, will lead him to the study of 
the earliest writers of the church. And if he be dis- 
posed to carry on his inquiries further, and see with 
his own eyes how the papal encroachments rose, and 
got ground in the succeeding ages, what a spacious 
field is here before him ! However, he cannot think 
himself excused from knowing the history and the 
grounds of our own reformation, and the contro- 
versy subsequent to it, as it has been all along ma- 
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at our ordinatioD) and which are required to be re^ 
peated on many other occasions. A man, who does 
DOt believe the articles he subscribes, will be led 
into temptation and a snare; and may be induced to 
do that £9r gain, of the lawfulness of which he is 
not fully persuaded in his own mind. Or, if an able 
casuist may satisfy his own conscience herein, he 
will not find it so easy to convince others, that this 
practice is consistent with that simplicity and godly 
sincerity, with which we ought to have our conver*- 
sation in the world. 

But neither the belief of the truth, nor the great* 
est articles to defend it, will be of mudi avail, un* 
less our lives be agreeable to it. If our actions 
jgpeak one thing, and our tongues another, it may 
easily be determined which will have the greater 
influence. And an immoral teacher, though he could 
preach like an angel of light, will promote the cause 
and kingdom of darkness, while his life is a contra- 
diction to his doctrine. But reflections of this kind, 
I would hope, are as needless as they are obvious^ 
Barely not to be scandalous, can be considered but 
as a low attainment in those who are to be eic- 
em^flary; and accordingly promise to **make both 
'^ themselves and their families, as much as in them 
.^' lies, wholesome examples and patterns to the flock 
." of Christ." CSonformity to this world is hardly 
consistent with the Christian character in general ; 
and there is more inconsistaicy, when the leader, 
who is to set the example in life, is content impli- 
citly to follow that of others. The good pastor, 
therefore, instead of affecting to imitate the customs 
of the people, which are vain ; instead of complying 
with the fashionable vices <)f the times, and gratifying 
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those lusts, which he ought to subdue both in Ua- 
self and others, the lust of the fleshy the Imet cfAi 
eyeSf and the pride of life % will make himsdf si 
example of the believers^ in word, (or speech,) » 
conversation^ (in Ids actions and behaviour,) in chth 
rittff in (fervency of) spirit, (or, in newness afspuil, 
in opposition to the oldness qfthe letter ',) in JidA^ 
in purity K He will equally dislike the two ex- 
tremes of a vain prodigality and a sordid avarice; 
and endeavour to make that decent appearance in 
life which may reasonably be expected from him, as 
being neither above his rank, nor below it. It is an 
idle thing to affect to rival our superiors in figure 
and expense ; it is absurd, when we are comphdn- 
ing of the luxuries of the age, to give them the cre- 
dit of our own practice ; and it is sinful in us to be 
immersed in the pleasures or pursuits of the worid, 
who are to exhort others to renounce and despise it 
Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him ^. 

If once we can mortify this love of the world, we 
shall be both better qualified and more disposed to 
discharge another important branch of our duty; 
and that is, to *^ maintain and set forwards quiet- 
ness, peace, and love among all Christian people, 
and especially among them that are or shall be 
** committed to our charge." Covetousness, which 
is idolatry ^, is, like that too, the root of aU evil. 
For they that will be rich Jail into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition"^. 

■^ I John ii. 16. ■ Rom. vii. 6. * 1 Tim. iv. la. 

" I John ii. 15. X Col. iii. 5. y \ Tim. vi. 9. 
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And from whence come wars and fightings among 
you? From whence proceed most of the conten- 
tions and animosities that trouble human life? Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
members ^? It is this desire to have what they can- 
not obtain with innocence and honour, that puts 
men upon raising themselves in the world by un- 
worthy practices. And as faction may happen to be 
more subservient to this purpose, than setting for- 
wards quietness, peace, and love, we may some- 
times see men, upon certain public political occasions, 
throwing all these considerations behind them ; and 
raising among them that are committed to their 
charge such a spirit of resentment and opposition 
against themselves, as will obstruct the good influ- 
ence of all their future ministrations. With what- 
ever colours such instances of conduct may be dis- 
guised, it will be impossible for such a politician to 
persuade his people, but that he had something much 
nearer his heart than either their salvation or his 
own. I would not by this be understood to say, 
that a clergyman is under bondage in such cases; 
and obliged to please those who have no right to be 
pleased, at the expense of his own judgment and 
conscience. Biit there is a manner of doing the 
thing, on which the ofFensiveness of it depends ; and 
if he be more busy and turbulent than he needs ; if 
he endeavour to carry on his schemes by any vio- 
lent and oppressive methods ; however he may serve 
some private ends, he will certainly make himself 
the aversion of one party, and, it may be, the scorn 
of both. 

The only effectual security against all miscar- 

* James iv. i. 
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li^^ of this kind is, a reasonable d^ree of dianter- 
esledness; or» if we can compass it, a truij Christiaii 
temper, which will enaUe us to overcome the worid. 
Too dose an attachment to secular and selfish in- 
toests, besides that it is enwUty with God, and 
looks ill in itsdf^ will lay us open to temptations, 
and is Ukelj to betraj us into numerous instances of 
wrong conduct ; which, when the principle they pro- 
ceed from is discovered, will meet with no excuse. 
IVhereas the faults of a worthy mind will generally 
meet with fair allowances ; and a person, who knows 
the true value- of things, and appears in the main to 
act agreeaUy thereto, will be r^arded and esteemed 
as an amiable and good character, though not per- 
fect. HoweTer, let us not trust too much, and too 
long, to the good nature of the world. As dead 
Jiies cause the oimtment of tie apothecary to send 
forth a stinking satour : so doth a little folly him 
that is in reputation for wisdom and honour *. It 
is our duty, and it will add greatly to our credit, to 
leave our faults, as far as we can, behind us, and to 
go on unto perfection ; so that as to ourselves, we 
may stand in less need of that candour which we 
are i^illing to exercise towards others. But let us 
be careful, not merely to change one vice or im- 
perfection for another, and call and think that im- 
provement or reformation. Let us remember the 
philosopher's advice; " to guard in our youth against 
** lust, in manhood against faction, and against co- 
« vetousness in old age.'* The pursuits of this world 
surely deserve not our whole attention ; and though 
he, that would recommend a total disregard and 
neglect of them, could hardly expect to be treated 

* Eccles. X. I. 
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h real gravity, yet let me be allowed, in con- 
sion^ to remind you, that about how many things 
ver we may be busied, still there is one thing in- 
tely most needful, to endeavour to save ourselves 
I them that hear us. 



X 2 
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#heD^ having shewed our Lord the kingdoms of the 
worlds he said unto him, AU this power will I give 
theCy and the glory of them ; for that is delivered 
unto me, and to whomsoever I will, I give it^. 
While this therefore was the state and temper of the 
world, for God to redeem it by Jesus Christ was an 
act of goodness above all description, and an instance 
and proof of his love beyond all example. This is the 
ai^ument which the apostle here means to illustrate. 
Human love is by no means to be compared to the 
divine;,^ scarcely for a righteous man wiU one 
die: yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us, — died for the ungodly. 

But from the manner of expression, some divines 
and preachers have framed a distinction between the 
characters of a righteous and a good man ; and the 
words have stood in the front of many a fine decla- 
mation, utterly wide of the drift and design of the 
apostle in them. This distinction I shall now ex- 
amine ; and, so far as it is supposed to be founded on 
scripture, endeavour to refute : not out of a spirit of 
contradiction, or any love of disputation, but for bet- 
ter reasons, which will appear hereafter. In the 
first place then, give me leave to exhibit to you the 
portraiture of a righteous man, as drawn by their 
own pencil ; that no suspicion may arise, that I re- 
present him unfairly. There is indeed no necessity ; 
for, according to their own description, he is a very 
poor proficient in virtue.- He will neither do a good 
turn, nor overlook an ill one ; he neither gives nor 
forgives. ** The righteous man's end is only to do 

* Luke iv. 6. 
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^ no hurt. And an eye for an eye^ and a tooA 
^*Jar a tooth with him, is the word ; giving mea- 
<< sure for measure, and weight for weight. His 
^ care extends no further than himself, all his ood^ 
^ cem is only and hardy to do his duty, so as to 
'< keep himself without the lash and censure of the 
'< law ; and as for any thing beyond that, it is all sn? 
<< pererpgation-work, which he perfectly despises. 
<< Therefore he ties up himself to some stiff, formal 
^ rules of life, and will not be beaten out of his com- 
*^ mon road, by any temptation of doing an unnecesr 
^' sary good, and so makes himself as unprofitable a 
friend as he is a servant. — ^Though we should 
suppose all mankind to be exactly righteous, we 
might find some safety, perhaps, but should have 
^' no comfort in the world ; we mi^t be secure firom 
^^ violence, but still we should have no fence iigainst 
*' mischance. No man would throw us into a pit, 
'^ and no man would be at the pains to take us out 
" For if we resolve to do no more than what the law 
^^ imposes on us, we cannot expect that any one 
*' should strain a point of courtesy in our behalf, but 
" if we do fall into the pit, there we may perish in 
'< our righteousness, as Solomon says, or, as my text 
" well observes, Jbr a righteofus man one would 
" scarcely venture to die^ 

These are the lineaments and features of the 
righteous man, as given us by one eminent hand ; 
and we may finish the picture by the masterly 
strokes of another. 

" The just man then" (who is the same as the 
righteous man) " punctually answers all the particu- 
*' lar demands that, can be made upon him, and ren- 
*^ ders to every man what be can exactly and pre- 
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ciselj prove to be his due ; not upon a general 
right of claim^ in which others are equally con- 
cerned, but due immediately from himself. He is 
** fair and honest in his dealings, true to his pro- 
" mises, nor does any man a direct injury. He will 
*^ neither defame and blacken his reputation, nor op- 
** press him by open violence, nor circumvent and 
^* deceive him by secret fraud. He will not abuse 
** the confidence that is reposed in him, nor take ad- 
vantage of his neighbour's ignorance to do him a 
prejudice. And as he is careful to do to others 
every thing that in strict equity he is obliged to do, 
he rigorously insists on his due from them ; and if 
he cannot be charged with downright injustice, 
imagines that this is all that can be expected from 
** him, and concerns himself about nothing further. 
— Justice, indeed, so far as it goes, is not only an 
irreproveable character, but rational and becom- 
ing; but no man will say that it has any thing 
great and generous in it, because it is indeed the 
** least degree of virtue that can be supi)osed in so- 
" cial life. It is approved of, but not admired. We 
" do not think ourselves obliged to the person that 
** does it, since it is really as little as he can do for 
us ; justice being what all have an undoubted 
right to claim ; it is expected from all, who have 
any notion of good and evil, and are not quite lost 
to virtue. — Justice, instead of being a finished, 
is a very defective character ; nay, it forms, upon 
" the whole, a bad character, a little, narrow, selfish 
" character, that is justly the object of contempt. — 
" Of the man that is only just, the utmost that can 
" generally be said is, that he is not a mischievous 
** creature ; but h^ may be insignificant, a kind of 
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^* blank in the creation : he does no wrong or injury 
** to any ; but then he contributes very little to the 
** positive happiness of the world." 

This is in effect the character they give of a right- 
eous man: and^ as one of these divines observes, 
they are obliged to state the matter thus, because 
were they to allow him any kind or d^ree of good- 
ness, they would confound the characters whidi 
they are endeavouring to keep distinct. Why really, 
sir, you are hampered by your own hypothesb ; and 
the wonder is, that this very observation did not let 
you see the absurdity of it. Can you possibly think 
that such a worthless wretch as this, who satisfies 
himself with this negative nothing, of merely doing 
no hurt ; ^* a man, upon the whole, of a bad charac- 
ter ; a little, narrow, selfish character, that is justly 
the object of contempt," can ever be the righteous 
man so approved and magnified in scripture, and to 
whom such glorious promises are there given ? There 
is no scriptural character, that I can recollect at pre- 
sent, with which this representation more nearly 
agrees, than that of Nabal ; and him the scripture 
characterises, not as a righteous man, but as a nig- 
gardly unrighteous churl. The account given of him 
by his servant and his wife is, I presume, recorded to 
depaint him more strongly and agreeably to the life. 
Se is, says the former, such a son qfBelial, that a 
man cannot speak to him : and the latter says, as is 
his name, so is he ; for Nabal is his name^ and 
foUy is with him ^ 

But what then, perhaps you will ask, is there 
really no difference between a righteous and a good 
man ? No distinction between these two characters ? 

f 1 Sam. XX?. 17, 25. 
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There are^ no doubt^ different degrees of virtue ; and 
some men are more generous, more humane^ more 
compassionate and charitable than others; though 
these latter must be ranked among the virtuous. 
There are persons who are very defective and im- 
perfect in their moral attainments; and there arie 
again who have arrived to high degrees of perfec* 
tion. And we may, for the more regular disposition 
and arrangement of dbr own ideas, make what dis- 
tinctions we please. But then it should be remem- 
bered, that these are only notional, not scriptural 
distinctions ; only exist in idea, not in the word of 
God. And when we pretend to found them upon 
that, the case is quite altered, and may become of 
much greater consequence. Particularly with regard 
to the point before us, it does not appear to me, that 
there is any such distinction made in scripture be. 
tween the characters of a righteous and a good man. 
We may declaim as finely as we can in praise of be* 
nevolence, and exalt it abpve all that is called rights 
eousness ; ^pd we may degrade the just or righteous 
man to the lowest degree of virtue that can be sup- 
posed in social life ; and represent his as a little, narr 
row, selfish character, that is justly the object of con- 
tempt : but the scripture is wholly innocent in ^his 
matter. The figure that he inakes there is so di£» 
ferent from this, and so illustrious in itself, that h^ 
need neither be afraid nor ashamed to be compare4 
with any good or benevolent man whatsoever, whon^ 
he comes behind in no point of virtue; and if hiiii 
character be not equally adinired, it is I^ecause it is 
Qpt equally understood. The scripture righteoys or 
just man, is as good as any man can be, let the other 
be who or what he will. He is a perfect and upright 
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man, wanting nothing. He is not onlj honest ii 
his dealings between man and man, rendeiiiq; to 
eireiy one ** what he can exactly and precisdy prove 
** to be his due T but the righteous is ever SMm- 
Jkl, and lendeth; and his seed is blessed f. Not 
for his sake, I dare answer for it, if his temper and 
character were such as have been before represented. 
And yet this is the doctrine of scripture : TTke Jutt 
man walketh in his integrity; his children art 
blessed after him ^. This is certainly a person of 
benignity as well as justice, in the modem restrained 
sense of the word; since his integrity transmits 
down a blessing to his posterity. The rigkteoms is 
merci/ul and liberal'^: he consider etA the cause ^ 
the poor^: so far from being unmerciful, or void of 
compassion, that he regardeth the life €>fhis beast; 
but the tender mercies qf the wicked are eruel\ 
Indeed, all through the moral writings of the Old 
Testament, as in this last text of Solomon, the right- 
eous stands in opposition to the wicked : and right- 
eousness, as opposed to all kinds of wickedness, de- 
notes not any partial, narrow, defective virtue, but 
that universal goodness, which makes the man qf 
God perfect^ and throughly prepared and Jur- 
nished unto all good works. The terms rigtUeous 
and merciful seem to be used promiscuously, and de- 
note the same person, Hezekiah, or Josiah, in the 
following text of Isaiah : The righteous perisheth, 
and no man layeth it to heart ; and merciful men 
are taken away^ none considering that the righteous 
is taken away Jrom the evil to come ". And what 
our Lord understood by a righteous man, will appear 

K Psalm icxxvii. 26. *» Prov. xx. 7. *« Psalm xxxvii. 21. 
•» Prov. xxix. 7. » Prov. xii. 10. "> Isaiah Ivii. i. 
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from the twenty-sixth chapter of St. Matthew. The 
righteous there are the charitable, the compassionate, 
and merciful, who visited and relieved in their af- 
flictions those whom he there condescends to call 
his brethren. In the conclusion, the unrighteous 
and unmerciful go away into everlasting punish- 
ment ; but the righteous into life eternal. 

Joseph, the reputed father of our Lord, was a per- 
son of this character : he was, in the old scriptural 
sense of the word, a just man ° ; that is, a merciful, 
compassionate, and good one. And therefore, though 
Mary was found to be with child before they came 
together, his compassion and clemency prompted him 
to put her away primly^ being not willing to make 
her a public example °. Our Lord's divine goodness 
and philanthropy are as much superior to any other's, 
as his nature and name, which is above every nams 
that is named ; and yet he is barely called the Just 
One by St. Stephen, when he is going to suffer death 
for the testimony of Jesus, and therefore could have 
no design to diminish ought from his character p. 
If St. Luke had known any thing of this distinction 
between the characters of a righteous and a good 
man, and been sensible of such a vast superiority of 
the latter, would he have given such a flat and frigid 
account, and been guilty of such an anticlimax, in 
what he says of Joseph of Arimathea ? He was a 
good man, and a just ^ ; that is, he was all that in 
modem language we call benevolent, bountiful, ge- 
nerous, and compassionate ; and he was, moreover^ a 
little narrow-spirited, self-interested mortal, that kept 
himself indeed from being mischievous, and doing 

*» Matt. i. 19. ® See Suicer*s Thesaurus, sub voce hUeuoq. 
P Acts vii. 52. <» Luke xxiii. 50. 
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hort^ but was wholly insignificant, and a blank in the 
creation ; a character, upon the whole, that is justljr 
the object of contempt. 

However, supposing after all that the terms rigkt- 
eou9 and just may sometimes be used in scripture in 
a restrained and limited sense ; I still assert, tkil 
there is no necessity nor reason to have recourse to 
the imaginary distinction before us, in order to un- 
derstatid the words of the text. For St. Paul uses 
the words righteous and good indiscriminately, and 
varies his expression without any change of his ideas. 
He only corrects himself, as all orators sometimes 
do, when they had almost assarted a thing which is 
not perhaps universally true, or the truth of which 
at least might be disputed. St. Paul had almost 
said, that hardly any man would die for another, let 
that other be ever so good or righteous. No ! an 
objector may reply; will you take upon you the 
proof of this assertion ? I can produce instances to 
the contrary. Well, to prevent all cavil and excep- 
tion, I give it up ; I admit, that peradventureybr a 
righteous or good man some would even dare to 
die ; and possibly some have done so. Yet my ar- 
gument in behalf of the divine benevolence stands 
just where it did, and just where I intended it : for 
we were not righteous or good, but sinners ; and 
therefore God commendeth his love towards us, and 
shews it to be far above any love that men bear to 
one another, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
For one friend to die for another, is esteemed the 
highest act of human friendship ; but the love of Grod 
towards man far surpasses it; for while we were ene- 
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mies Christ died for us. Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die: howeTer, to obviate all cavil, I 
do not absolutely deny that such a thing, can be ; for 
peradoenture for a righteous or good man s&me 
wmild even dare to die : but God commendeth his, 
love towards us^ in that, while we were yet sinners; 
Christ died for us. If the apostle had intended by. 
a righteous man, a person of such a character as haa 
been described before, he need not have expressed 
himself with so much caution. He might positively 
and absolutely have afiirmed, that no man ever will 
die for him. For what man in his senses would 
ever die for so worthless a mortal as scarcely de^. 
serves to live ? 

* In this view^ the apostle's reasoning apprars much 
finer and nobler to me ; and this exposition gives a 
much mOTe elegant and agreeable turn to the pas-, 
sage, than to suppose him, on this grand argument, 
to stand whiffling about a frivolous distinction. But 
I recall that word ;. it is worse than a frivolous dis- 
tinction ; it is likely enough to do hurt ; and though 
invented with a design to magnify charity, its na- 
tural tendency is to destroy it. Men are but too apt 
to content themselves with something that they call: 
justice, a very low and imperfect degree of virtue. 
And such casuistry as is conveyed in this distinction, 
tending to persuade them, that' they have a right 
both to the title and recompense of righteous men, 
there is no inducement left to make them aim at, or 
aspire to any higher perfection. What can they 
aim at more, or aspire to higher ? Are they not al- 
ready numbered with the children of God, and their 
lot fallen among the saints ? Is not every promise of 
every good thing, in heaven and earth, assured to 
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them, repeated, inculcated, insisted on, firom the be- 
ginning of the BiUe to the end of it? The Lord 
loveth the righteous^: Thou^ Lord^ wilt blesi the 
righteous: withjhvour wilt thou compass him as 
with a shieldK The desire qfthe righteous shall 
be granted: the righteous is an everlastirngjounda^ 
Hon : his hope shall be gladness^ he shaU never he 
removed^: shall be delivered out qftrosMe\ and 
to the righteous good shall be repaid^; his me- 
mory and his seed are blessedJ, and as to himself 
it shall be well with him.Jbr he shall eat the fruit 
qfhis doings*: the worh qf righteousness shall be 
peace ; and the ^ect ^ righteousness quietness 
and assurance for ever *; for the righteous shaB 
go into l\fe eternal^. It is an easy thing for a 
righteous man, according to the modem notion, 
through a little confusion of ideas, and the insinua- 
tions and artifice of self-love and self-deceit, to apply 
all this to himself. The consequence of which must 
l)e, that he will look upon any thing further than 
what he has attained to already, as mere superero- 
gation-work indeed. He thinks himself of the num- 
ber of those just men who need no repentance^ and 
who want no improvement ; and being misled by this 
false notion and character of a righteous man, es- 
teems himself entitled to all the rewards of the right- 
eous mentioned in scripture, though he is a perfect 
stranger to the spirit and temper of the gospel, and 
to the most exceUent and amiable virtues of the 
Christian life. This fatal effect may this popular 

' Psalm cxlvi. 8. ' Psalm v. 12. ' Prov. x. 24, 25, 

28, 30. " Prov. xi. 8. * Prov. xiii. 21, 22. y Ptolm 

cxii. throughout. ' Isaiah iii. 10. * Isaiah xxxii. 17. 

^ Matt. XXV. 46. 
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distinction have on the reputed righteous. On the# 
other hand, there is another sort of men, who are far. 
enough from being either religious or regular in their 
conduct ; who are perhaps very indifferent as to the 
principles of religion, and not a little profligate in 
their practice ; yet because they sometimes do some 
kind and generous things, and are not deaf to the 
calls of humanity and compassion, therefore flatter 
themselves that they are in a better state than mere 
righteous or just men; and consequently have no 
need of any more religion, or greater regularity. If 
the righteous be saved, whom they generally have in 
a very sufficient degree of contempt, what danger 
can there be of their own salvation, since they are of 
a rank and order much superior to the other ? Their 
goodness far exceeds the righteousness of the other ; 
for they do much more than strict justice requires; 
as their liberality to the poor, their generous hospi- 
tality, in short, their readiness to contribute to any 
good work, plainly demonstrate. Here then the 
love of their favourite sins, assisted by, and coope- 
rating with self-deceit, will easily prevail with them 
to believe, that there is no necessity of amendment, 
or the reformation of their lives. If they have their 
vices, they have their virtues also ; virtues of such 
high estimation in the sight of God, and so lovely, 
and of such good report with men, that there can 
be no fear, but that they will be sufficient to cover a 
multitude of sins. 

We cut away the very ground on which both 
these sorts of men build all their false hopes and 
their confidence, when we tell them what is really 
the truth, that the scripture knows no such thing as 
a just or righteous man, but who is also a charitable, 
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merciful, and good one ; and, on the other hand, al- 
lows no man to be good, who is not, or at least does 
not endeavour to be, holy in aU manner €^ conver- 
sation ^ : that the modem righteous man, who wiD 
not go one step further than the rigid rules of strict 
justice oblige him, is miserably deceived in apjdying 
the scripture-promises concerning the righteous to 
himself; since the scriptural character of a righteous 
man, and his own, are totally different; and that 
scripture itself has plainly declared, that he shatt 
have judgment without mercy ^ that hath shewed no 
mercy ^: and, lastly, that no good-nature, or good- 
will, no almsdeeds, or acts of generosity, win atone 
for an irreligious, an immoral, and wicked life. 
Though a person be never so compassionate and ge- 
nerous in his temper, ever so bountiM in his gifts, 
ever so ready to do kind and good offices, thou^ he 
bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and besides 
that, has universal benevolence towards all mankind ; 
yet if he be profligate in his life, and profane and im- 
moral in his conversation, all his imaginary goodness 
and benevolence cannot save him, if St. Paul's doc- 
trine be true, that without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord ^. 

As this popular prevailing distinction between the 
characters of a righteous and a good man may be 
thus pernicious to both sorts of persons concerned in 
it ; this reason had weight enough with me to call 
it to account, and endeavour to refute it. Other- 
wise, had I judged it innocent, how groundless so- 
ever it might seem as to any foundation it has in 
the word of God, it would have passed uncensured. 

"" I Peter i. 15. * James ii. 13. ^ Heb. xii. 14. 
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But, after all, give me leave to observe, that should' 
the interpretation of the text^ before givetif, not meet 
with that general alpprobation which, however, I 
think it deserves ; still there is no necessity, in order 
to elxplain St. Paul's woi^ds, to recur to the distinction 
under consideration. There are several other expo- 
sitions of the place; one of which, supported by the 
authority of commentators ^ of eminent note, I shall 
just remind you of, and conclude. By a righteous 
man then, St. Paul may mean a good man, such a 
man as the scripture represents the righteous man 
to be ; but one with whom we have no connexion, 
and from whom we have received no favour or obli- 
gation. On the other hand, by the good man may 
be intended a good friend, a bountiful and generous 
benefactor, who has done us good services, or con- 
ferred on us great benefits. The sense then will be, 
that scarcely any one will die for a good man, ab- 
stractedly considered ; one with whom he has no- 
thing to do, and no reason to esteem and love parti- 
cularly above any other righteous men ; yet perad- 
venture for' a generous and good friend, for a boun- 
tiful and beloved benefactor, for such a good man as 
this, some would even dare to die ^. That the word 
ayaOog is capable of this sense, and is sometimes used 
in it, can hardly be doubted. And one would em- 
brace any sense, or any interpretation of the text 
that has any sense in it, rather than suppose St. Paul 

f Wolfii Curae Philolog. Kuatchbull. Animadvers. in lib. Nov. 
Test. See also Estius in loc 

8 The late learned Dr. Heylyn, in his Interpretation of the New 
Testament, renders the text thus : — "Now scarcely will one die 
"for a just man : (though possibly one might be found, who 
" would have the courage to die for a benefactpr.)" 
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would call a man righteous, who is only not mis- 
chievous ; who has not one grain of real goodness, of 
the true love either of Gk)d or man in him ; but only 
so much virtue or justice, (if justice and virtue it 
may be called,) as to keep himself dear from the 
lash and censure of the law. There is no such no- 
tion or character of a righteous man in scripture; 
and no such notion of a righteous man ever entered 
into the heart or head of this apostle. 
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1 Timothy iii. 9- 
Holding the mystery qfthejmth in a pare conscience* 

All the use I design to make of these words is to 
introduce a discourse upon the subject of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. It is appointed by our church to be 
read several times in the year, and amongst the rest 
on Trinity Sunday*; it contains an excellent sum- 
mary of the Christian faith, concerning the Trinity 
of Persons in the Godhead, and the incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore should not be 
repeated without understanding; and some persons 
are apt to express a dislike of it, though they pre- 
tend to believe the doctrines which it contains. 
Upon all which accounts it cannot be improper tO' 
make some observations upon it, partly to vindicate 
its use, and partly to explain its meaning. 

It is no wonder that men, who disbelieve both the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the incarnation of the 
Son of God, should treat this exposition of these 
doctrines with contempt and scorn. ^^Though this 
may be no very decent part with respect to others, 
it is however a consistent one with regard to them- 
selves, as it is agreeable to their own principles. But 
with such men as these at present I have no con- 
cern ; for be it remembered, that I am not now to 

* Preached on that day. 
Y 2 
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prove the truth of these doctrines, but the expedi- 
ency of this Creed ; and the debate is with such onlj 
as believe the scripture to be the word of Grod, and 
that this Creed contains nothing in general that is 
contrary to it, but yet upon other accounts appear 
to dislike it. The proper inquiry therefore is, whe- 
ther this dislike be founded in reason. 

Now the exceptions of such men as these against 
this ancient exposition of the catholic faith, may, I 
believe, be reduced to two ; the first whereof pre- 
tends that it is unintelligible^ so that people, at least 
common people, cannot understand it ; and the se- 
cond, that it is uncharitable, as it excludes every 
man from salvation, who does not lielieve faithfiiUy 
all the abstruse points of this Creed. 

With r^ard to the first article, the difficulty of 
understanding the Athanasian Creed, it ought in- 
deed in equity to be supposed, that they who make 
this complaint have no negligence to charge them- 
selves withal in this affair. When a man complains 
that he cannot understand a composition, the very 
complaint seems to imply, that he has considered it, 
and endeavoured to understand it. For otherwise 
the fault may be owing, not to the composition, but 
to his own neglect. It should therefore be presumed, 
that when persons complain that they don*t under- 
stand this Creed, they are able to acquit themselves 
of all blame, or suspicion of negligence in the case. 
And yet perhaps if we were to inquire of one of 
these complainers, it would not be easy for him to 
recoUect, that ever in his whole life he seriously sat 
down for one half hour to study and consider it. 
But if he asserts, that he has fairly considered it, 
and yet is not able to understand it, we must go 
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further, and examine whether there be not still some 
mistake at the bottom. 

For it is carefuUy to be observed, that there is a 
great difference between understanding the meaning 
of the Creed, or the doctrine which it sets forth ; and 
comprehending the thing itself, or the mystery to 
which this doctrine relates. It is easy enough, for 
instance, to understand the catholic faith, to under- 
stand the orthodox doctrine concerning the Trinity, 
which the scripture teaches, and the church has al- 
ways received : but it is so far from being easy, that 
it is impossible to comprehend the mystery of the 
Trinity itself, or to conceive the manner how three 
Persons are one God, or how the one God subsists 
in three Persons. And it may happen, by not at- 
tending to this distinction, and through a little con- 
fusion of ideas, that a man may imagine he does not 
understand the doctrine of the Creed, only because 
he does not understand the mystery of the Trinity. 
This latter, it is certain, is above his understanding. 
But is that any fault of the Creed ? Take the Creed 
away, and will he understand the mystery of the 
Trinity one jot the better ? Or will any other Creed, 
which the wit of man can devise, give him a clear 
conception of this mysterious truth, and enable a 
finite capacity to comprehend an infinite object? 
But that the meaning of the Creed, or the doctrine 
which it teaches, is not so dark and difficult as some 
men seem to apprehend, or affect to represent it, I 
shall now shew more distinctly, by laying a brief 
explication of it before you. 

The two principal points inculcated in this Creed, 
are the doctrines of the Trinity, and of the Incarna- 
tion : that is, it teaches us, that there are three di- 

Y 3 
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vine Persons who are the one true God, and that 
one of these, viz. the Son, was reallj and truly made 
man. It is not the bunness of creeds to prove the 
truth of doctrines ; that must be determined by scrip- 
ture. But the use and intent of a creed is to put a 
Jbrm qfMund words into the mouths of Christians, 
that they may be able to make a proper confesskm 
of their faith ; and also to guard and secure that 
faith against the artifices and evasions of heretics. 
Supposing therefore the truth of these doctrines^ 
and resting that upon the authority of scripture, the 
Creed before us b^ns with shewing their import- 
ance, or the necessity there is that every Cfaristiaa 
should believe them. *' Whosoever will be saved, 
before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
catholic faith. Which faith, except every one do 
'* keep whole and undefiled, without doubt be shall 
" perish everlastingly." The want of charity, whidi 
is charged upon this introduction, is to be considered 
hereafter ; at present we are concerned only with its 
sense, which can hardly be rendered plainer by a 
comment. Every Christian who is desirous of sal- 
vatioti, and expects it upon the terms laid down by 
Jesus Christ in his gospel, must first of all, and be- 
fore all things, embrace and hold fast the Christian 
faith ; the faith which was taught by Christ and his 
apostles, which was once delivered unto tke saints^ 
and which has always and every where been received 
by the whole catholic or universal church. And one 
article of this faith, an article of great importance, 
as it nearly^ affects our practice, our worship, and 
our prayers, is concerning the doctrine of three di- 
vine Persons in the Unity of the Godhead, in whose 
name we were baptized, and to whose service we 
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1 were then devoted. Now with regard to this point, 
: ♦* The catholic faith is this, that we worship one 
^*' God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity." That is, 
maintaining at the same time the distinction of the 
Persons, and the unity or sameness of nature ; be- 
Keving (as our church^ expresses it) " that in Unity 
** of this Godhead there be three Persons of one sub- 
** stance, power, and eternity ; the Father, the Son, 
" and the Holy Ghost." 

This is the doctrine of the Trinity, which the ca- 
tholic church has always taught ; and if men could 
have been content with this short and plain account 
of it, there would have been less occasion for the 
particular explications that foUow. But as various 
heretics arose, who in diverse manners attempted to 
corrupt and deprave it, therefore the Creed goes on 
more explicitly to guard and secure it against their 
corruptions. Some, for instance, (whose names are 
not worth repeating,) held Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost to be but one Person ; that it is one and the 
same Person who is called by these three names ; 
and that consequently the Father and the Holy 
Ghost were made fleshy and died for us, as well as 
the Son. Others again, instead of thus confounding 
the divine Persons, ran ilito a contrary extreme, and 
divided the substance ; pretending that the substance 
or nature of the Father was different from that of 
the Son, and superior to it; and the substance or 
nature of the Son superior to that of the Holy Ghost. 
In opposition to both these errors, the Creed pro- 
ceeds to instruct us to preserve and maintain the 
distinction of three Persons, without confounding 

»> Art. I. Of Faith in the holy Trinity. 
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them into one Person ; and the unity of substance, \ ? 
without dividuig it into three substances : ^ neitha 
<< confounding the Persons, nor dividing the lub- 
<^ stance. For there is one Person of the Fatha, 
^* another of the Son, and another of the Holj 
<< Ghost :^ three distinct Persons : ** but the God^ 
** head," the nature, essence, or substance^ ^ of the 
** Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all 
" one ; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal." To 
explain this a little fiuther : 

** Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and sudi 
** is the Holy Ghost," as to the nature or essence^ 
and in all the essential perfections of the divine na- 
ture. One of these perfections is absolutely neces- 
sary uncreated existence ; and in this perfection the 
divine Persons are all alike ; ^^ the Father uncreate, 
** the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate :*" 
none of them creatures, made out of nothing, or pro- 
duced into being by the will and power of another ; 
but all existing in the sublimest sense of existence, 
which is that of necessity of nature. Another per- 
fection of the Godhead is immensity, or omnipre- 
sence ; and this the Creed declares, according to the 
Latin original, equaUy belongs to each of the three 
Persons ; " The Father immense, or omnipresent, 
^^ the Son immense, and the Holy Ghost immense." 
For as to our EngUsh translation, incomprehensible^ 
though it contains a true proposition, yet it does not 
convey the true meaning of the Creed, unless we 
understand by incomprehensible what cannot be 
comprehended in space, or included within bounds. 
Another divine perfection is absolute and proper 
eternity, without beginning and without end ; and 
this again the Creed ascribes to each of the divine 
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Persons, without any difference or inequality : " The 
** Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost 
« eternal." 

If we keep in mind the distinction between divine 
substance or nature, and divine person, we shall not 
be at a loss to understand what follows, though per- 
haps the most puzzling part of the Creed. Each of 
the three Persons is etj^mal, " and yet they are not 
" three Eternals ;" that is, not three different eter- 
nal substances or natures, which would be three eter- 
nal Gods ; but one and the same divine eternal sub- 
stance is common to them all ; and therefore in this 
sense they are " but one Eternal." It is the same 
thing as to omnipresence, and necessary existence ; 
every one of the divine Persons exists necessarily, 
and is present every where ; and yet they are not 
three immense, self-existing substances, (which again 
would make three Gods,) but most intimately united 
in one and the sam^ substance, which is omnipresent 
and uncreated; and this unity of substance, this 
identity of nature, makes them to be but one God. 
In the same sense, and upon the same account, 
though every one of the three divine Persons be 
almighty, " yet they are not three Almighties, but 
^^ one Almighty :" because one and the same omni- 
potence is enjoyed and exercised by them all. And 
as each of them has thus the whole divine nature, 
and all the perfections of that nature belonging to 
him, it must necessarily foUow, that each is truly 
and properly God ; and yet since there is, and can 
be, but one divine nature, " they are not three Grods, 
" but one God." To mention but one particular 
more. " The Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and 
*^ the Holy Ghost Lord :" and yet as they have not 
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three different dominions, they are ^ not three Lords, 
'* but one Lord T possessing and exercising one and 
the same supreme universal dominion, the kingdom 
that ruleth over all. We are obliged by the Chris- 
tian verity, the truths which are taught in scripture, 
to ackpowledge every one of the divine Persons " to 
" be God and Lord ;" because they are so represent- 
^ in scripture, and have the titles, the perfections, 
the operations, and worship of God ascribed and 
given to them. At the same time we are forbidden 
by this religion (and indeed by true natural religion 
itself) to say that there are " three Gods, or three 
" Lords :" for all true religion, and right reason it- 
self, assures us, that there is but one God. If these 
propositions be true, the unavoidable consequence is, 
that the one God subsists in three Persons^ the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

The Creed having thus taught us, that these di- 
vine Persons have all the same nature and the same 
essential perfections, proceeds next to set forth tBeir 
personal distinction ; shewing, that the Father is not 
the Son, nor the Son the Holy Ghost, nor the Holy 
Ghost either of the other. The peculiar distinctive 
personal character of the Father is, that he is avro- 
Beog^ God of himself; first in order, the head and 
fountain of the Deity ; " The Father is made of 
" none," or the Father is of none, " neither made, 
" nor created, nor begotten." The Son is distin- 
guished by this, that he is '^ of the Father alone ;" 
yet " not made" by him in time, " nor created" out 
of nothing like a creature ; for there never was a 
time when he was not ; " but begotten." The man- 
ner of this eternal generation we know nothing of; 
but as the Nicene Creed expresses it, " he was be- 
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** gotten of his Father before all worlds, God of God, 
** Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, 
** not made, being of one substance with the Father." 
The personal character of the Holy Ghost is, that 
he " is of the Father," (though not of the Father 
alone, but of the Father,) " and of the Son,;" yet 
" neither made, nor created, nor begotten" of or by 
them, *' but proceeding" from them, as the Spirit of 
both : the mode or manner of which procession is 
above our capacities, and consequently a point we 
have no concern with. These characters then being 
proper and peculiar to the divine Persons, to whom 
they respectively belong, sufficiently distinguish them 
from one another, and shew, that " there is one Fa- 
" ther, not three Fathers ; one Son, not three Sons ; 
" one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts." But 
lest this distinction of Persons should lead us to 
suspect some difference or inequality of nature, the 
Creed inculcates once more, before it leaves the sub- 
ject, their co-equality and co-eternity : " In this Tri- 
** nity none is afore, or after other," with regard to 
duration ; " none is greater, or less than another," 
with respect to essential dignity ; ** but the whole 
three Persons are co-eternal together, and co- 
equal." This Trinity of Persons in the Unity of 
the Godhead is to be adored and worshipped by all 
Christians, and this doctrine concerning it embraced ^ 
and held fast by them, as they tender their everlast- 
ing salvation. ^^ So that in all things, as is aforesaid, 
the Unity in Trinity," one God in three Persons, 
and the Trinity in Unity,'* the Trinity of Persons 
in the Unity of the divine nature, " is to be wor- 
** shipped." And he that is desirous to preserve 
himself from every dangerous and destructive error 
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lui to this point, let bim "^ thus think q£ tiie TH- 
•« nity."* 

There is another doctrine which is of the frandi- 
tion of Christianity, any change or altenrtioQ wfaoe- 
of affects and alters the very essence of our rel%ion; 
and that relates to the incarnation of the Son of God. 
To this therefore the Creed next proceeds, and de- 
dares, that ** it is necessary to eyerlastiii^ salvaiioD 
^* that we belieye rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
** Jesus Christ.** St. John had declared long befixe, 
that whosoever confesseth not that Jesus Christ ii 
wme in the fleshy is a deceiver and an antichrists. 
If therefore the denial of this doctrine be, in the 
judgment of an aposUe, a certain mark of an anti- 
christian spirit, there can be no great rashness io 
declaring, that the belief of it, upon the known 
terms of the gospel, is necessary to salvation. Now 
concerning this point the ^' right faith is this, that 
<< we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
<* the Son of Ood, is both God and man ; God of 
^' the substance of the Father, begotten before the 
** worlds ;'' as has been above declared ; ^' and man 
" of the substance of his mother, bom in the world ;" 
at the time, and in the manner, related in the Gos- 
pels, *< Perfect God, and perfect man ;" in opposi- 
tion to the vain dreams of some heretics, some of 
whom believed him to be only a made or nominal 
God ; while others denied the reality of his body, or 
else his rational human soul : as an antidote against 
whose pernicious tenets follow the words, " of a rea- 
^* sonable soul, and human flesh subsisting ;" that is, 
he had a human soul and body both, as other men 
have. He is, as God, equal to the Father in nature 

^ a Epist. ver. 7. 
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and essential dignity ; but as man, he is, and must 
be, his inferior. " Who although he be God and 
•* mati," and has therefore two natures, yet he is not 
two persons, or two Christs, as some heretics have 
falsely imagined, " but one Christ." One he is, " not 
** by conversion of the Godhead into flesh," or by 
changing God into man, which is impossible, ^^ but 
" by taking of the manhood into God ;" assuming 
our human nature, and uniting it with the divine. 
And this altogether without '^ confusion of sub- 
" stance," that is, without any mixture of the di- 
vine and human natures, so as to compose a third 
nature out of both ; for the two natures remained 
distinct, though united in the same Person : who is 
therefore " one altogether, not by confusion of sub- 
" stance, but by unity of Person." There is some 
resemblance or image of this even in our own frame 
and constitution ; in which two different substances, 
the body and the soul, are united without confusion, 
and yet so closely and intimately united as to make 
but one man. This illustration therefore the Creed 
gives us by adding, ^' As the reasonable soul and flesh 
" is one man, so God and man is one Christ." 

The remaining articles need no particular expli- 
cation ; and if those we have been considering have 
some difficulty in them, it should be remembered, 
that they are upon the abstrusest and sublimest 
points of our religion. If other creeds seem more 
easy, with reference to these points, it is only be- 
cause they are more general, and descend not to 
such a particular explication. But for that very 
reason they are liable to this disadvantage, that they 
are sooner evaded, and the true sense of them ex- 
plained away. And we saw by a late attempt to 
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In the second place then ther say, that thqr dh- 
Hcr this Ctwd imanat it is nncfaaiitafale^ and cx- 
ciades cicrr maa fiom sahntiony who does not be- 
fieve all the aintinse points whicfa it cootaios. Now 
the trath tsw this Creed Deither cootains more, nor 
BHR afastinse points of frith, than other creeds da 
With regard to two articles, whicfa mppear to be of 
the ¥ierr essence of our rehgion, it enters indeed into 
a mixe minnte detail, and is more particular in its 
e^Lplicitiins : but« I speak it upon the authority of 
wise and learned men*, the crademnii^ clauses. 
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they are called, do not extend to these particular 
explications, but are intended only to secure the ge- 
neral doctrine. And it should seem that there is 
no want of charity in declaring, that according to 
the terms of the gospel it is necessary that Chris- 
tians believe that there are three divine Persons 
who are one God, and that one of them was truly 
made man. If any Christian pretends that he knows 
not these things, I would ask him. Unto what then 
were you baptized? and what, or whose religion 
do you profess ? Were you solemnly dedicated to 
the honour and service of three divine Persons? 
And do you constantly worship them, offering up 
your prayers and devotions directly to them, some- 
times jointly to all, and sometimes separately to 
each? And can you say after this, that you know 
not, or believe not, that fi^ith in them is any neces- 
sary part of your religion ? What is, or can be, ne- 
cessary in religion, if it be not necessary to believe 
rightly concerning the very object of your worship, 
and the God whom you adore ? So again, with re- 
gard to the doctrine of Christ's incarnation, will you 
say that you believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
and that you hope to be saved through faith in his 
blood ? And . can you with any consistency say at 
the same time, that the doctrine of his incarnation 
is a point of little consequence, or that the belief of 
it is not necessary to salvation ? Is not this to set 
truth and error, belief and unbelief, upon an equal 
foot, and to make religion and no religion the sanie 
thing ? If therefore these doctrines belong to the 

•* tian faith." And since them, to the same purpose, archbishop 
Synge,- Dr. Bennet, Dr. Waterland, Dr. Randolph, Mr. Wheatly, 
and others. 
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foundataon of Christianity ; if yoa can make no d* 
teration in them, without altering the very essenn 
of this religion, and changing it into some other 
thing ; wherein is the Creed to be blamed, because 
it declares them to be thus essential to the faitii, 
and necessary to salvation ? The Creed lays down 
a general proposition, that it is necessary to beliefe 
the Christian or catholic faith ; a proposition which 
might easily be proved, if any Christian, who knows 
what he says, was hardy enough to deny it. It then 
gives a particular and circumstantial account of two 
great articles of this faith, relating to the Trinity 
and Incarnation. But if any man, merely for want 
of common good capacity, cannot understand this 
explication, the Creed condemns him not. It con- 
demns no man*s incapacity; it censures no man's 
ignorance, provided that ignorance be not wilfid; 
and then it ought to be censured, because it is with- 
out excuse. For really these are points of too great 
consequence to be neglected. In short, as St Paul 
says in another case, that what things soever the 
law saith, it saith to them who are under the law^; 
so in this case, what things soever the Creed saith, 
it saith to them whom it may concern; to them 
who may understand it if they will ; who want nei- 
ther the means of instruction, nor capacity to use 
and apply them; and whose ignorance or unbelief 
is owing to their own neglect or prejudices, that is, 
to their own fault. And if the Creed condemn such 
men as these, it may, I suppose, be supported in 
doing so, both by the reason of mankind and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Men are apt enough to be indifferent in matters 

^ Rom. iii. 19. 
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of religion. The better sort of them indeed will 
practise the common decencies of life, and perform 
the offices of humanity, justice, and common mo* 
raUty. They feel the good effects of such behaviour, 
in the value and esteem which it procures them; 
and the good order and well-being of the world could 
not be preserved without it. But one sometimes 
finds, even in persons of this sort, a wonderful inat- 
tention and a strange indifference with regard to 
the first and most fundamental doctrines of their 
religion. It might possibly be with some view to 
this kind of conduct, that the compiler of the Creed 
inserted what are called the damnatory clauses. He 
was desirous to excite their attention, and to rouse 
them from this unmeaning slumber; to convince 
them that something is to be believed as well as 
practised; and that in matters of this importance 
men should not trifle with God and their own con- 
sciences, and haU between two opinions^. To this 
purpose he declares, that the doctrines he endea^ 
vours to explain are necessary to salvation ; because 
he thought this consideration most likely to make 
men serious about them, and engage their attention 
to them. But the censures, or damnatory clauses, 
are truly and properly no censures at all ; but only 
general declarations of the importance of the doc- 
trines or directions about them ; and when explain- 
ed, as general declarations must be, with proper al- 
lowances and exceptions, very consistent both with 
truth and charity. " He that will be saved," says 
the compiler, " must thus think of the Trinity:" 
which, though it may sound harsh, and look like a 
censure, is in truth nothing more than good advice ; 

g I Kings xviii. 21. 
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b no more in effect than if he had said, I have now 
explained the doctrine of the Trinity in a sound and 
orthodox sense, and I would advise every Christian, 
who would avoid all dangerous errors in this point, 
to think of it in this manner : he that is willing to 
be saved, and upon that account desirous to avoid 
all damnable heresies, ita de Trinitate sentiat, let 
him thus think of the Trinity. 

This is his advice ; and as I cannot conclude with 
better, it is mine : for though orthodoxy cannot cover, 
it may prevent, a multitude of sins. Let us theire- 
fore hold this mystery of the faith in a pure con- 
science ; in sincerity of heart, and in righteousness 
of life : not in hypocrisy, outwardly professing what 
we do not inwardly believe, for the sake of worldly 
interest ; nor in unrighteousness, as if a right faitit 
would atone for a wicked life. But let us add to 
our faith virtue^; so that we may adorn £he doO' 
trine of God our Saviour in all things ; and that 
he who is of the contrary part may he ashamed^ 
having no evil thing to say qfus'^. 

h 2 Pet. i. 5. i Titus ii. 8, 10. 
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1 Cob. xii. SI. 
And yet shew I unto you a more exceUent way. 

There being evidently a comparison In the text 
between the more excellent way and something be- 
fore mentioned or Intended, It Is necessary to look 
back to see how the relation stands, and what the 
thing Is, to which the more excellent way Is com- 
pared and preferred. The whole chapter Is upon 
the argument of spiritual gifts ; where their author, 
their end, their diversities, and their value are all 
distinctly laid down. As Ihey all came from the self- 
same Spirit, who dividetk to every man severally 
as he will; so the end and design of them was the 
profit and edification of the church. Their respec- 
tive value therefore may be estimated from this 
consideration ; each was better than other as it most 
promoted this end. As to their diversity, let it be 
sufficient to observe that It was very great ; there 
was a subordination of them, as there Is of the 
members in the human body. For to ime was given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom^ the faith and 
doctrine of the gospel, which is the wisdom of God ; 
or such a mo.uth and vtdsdom. In the defence and 
confirmation of it, as all their adversaries were not 
able to gainsay nor resist : to another the word of 
knowledge^ enabling him to understand and ex- 
plain all the mysteries and all the knowledge of the 

z 2 
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Old Testament : to another faiths so vigorous and 
active as to manifest itself in miraculous and super- 
natural eflTects. To another the gifts of healing a& 
manner of diseases; to another the working ofm- 
raclesy a power of performing operations still more 
miraculous, as casting out devils, and raising the 
dead to life : to another prophecy ; to another du- 
ceming qf spirits^ highly necessaiy when many felse 
and seducing spirits were gone out into the world: 
to another divers kinds of tongues^ and to another 
the interpretation of them. 

These were gifts and powers of a very extraor- 
dinary nature, and yet the excellent way^ spoken of 
in the text, is preferred before them. What way 
that is appears from the next chapter, which is 
wholly taken up in the description and commenda- 
tion of charity. In pursuance therefore of this sub- 
ject I shall shew. 

First, The nature and extent of charity at large. 

Secondly, Upon what accounts it is so highly 
commended : and to bring this matter nearer to the 
occasion of the present assembly, I shall shew, 

In the last place, how justly such instances of 
charity as this before us are entitled to our approba- 
tion and encouragement. 

Charity is one of those words which, through 
length of time, has suffered some alteration in its 
meaning. It often signifies now in common use no 
more than giving of alms ; though that at best, and 
when it proceeds from a principle of charity, is but 
one effect of it ; and when done, as it may be done, 
upon selfish motives, or out of mere simple good na- 
ture, is no effect or argument of it at all. If this 
will not help us to the true notion of charity, much 
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r=^ less shall we find it in any personal or party-passion ; 
lz where our love to parts is generally so strong and 
^, eager, as to destroy our benevolence to the whole. 
^ Even the love of one's country, though laudable 
F. surely when under proper regulations, whenever it 
V exceeds its due bounds, may become the source of 
r many mischievous effects. If the Jew could not 
I extend his good-will beyond the limits of his coun- 
try, and the professors of his religion ; did not too 
; the politer parts of the heathen world represent the 
rest of mankind rather under the image of barba- 
rians than men? In consequence of which, they 
thought it scarce murder to destroy them. 

But Christian charity, in its widest acceptation, 
is neither more nor less than universal love, dis- 
tinguished by its object into divine and human ; the 
one productive ot all holy obedience to God, the 
other active in doing good to men. It is to the lat- 
ter of these that our attention is now directed, both 
by the occasion and the subject. For though we 
need not say that St. Paul excludes the love of God 
in what he says of charity in the context, yet it 
seems plain from the qualities he there ascribes to 
it, that he had principally in his eye the love of our 
neighbour. Who that neighbour is^ our Lord has 
taught us in his parable concerning a good Samari- 
tan, who relieved a person in distress, with whom 
he had no connection but the common tie of hu- 
manity ; when two others, under greater obligations 
to assist him, had passed by him without compas- 
sion, and left him to expire of his wounds. Our 
neighbour then is any man, or every man, to whom 
we have an opportunity of doing good. And charity 
consists in that good-will towards men, that habi- 

z3 
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tual disposition and readiness to do them any gooil iM> 
oflSces, which in a change of circumstances we couUl ^ 
reasonably expect from them ; which is, in effect, 
loving our neighbour as ourselves. 

As we are at best but indigent beings, our li- 
berality and bounty must be limited ; and it is but 
reasonable perhaps that they who stand nearest us 
should most amply partake of them. St. Paul, who 
commands us to do good unto all men^ that is, as 
much as in us lies; immediately adds, and espe- 
dally unto them that are of the household of faith. 
But though the power of doing good be limited, the 
disposition and desire of doing it should be more 
extensive, and our benevolence universal, though 
our bounty be confined. Indigent as we are, our 
love may be unbounded, and we may wish the good 
we are unable to produce. One caution, however, is 
always to be remembered, very needless, it may be, 
with regard to good men, but necessary to be men- 
tioned in justice to the subject we are upon, and 
that is, that good wishes will not stand for good 
deeds, when it is in the power of thine hand to do 
them. And if some persons have thought that 
Christianity itself is but a kind of divine philosophy 
in the mind, it is not impossible but others may ima- 
gine that Christian charity is but a sort of sedate 
benevolence in the heart; much pleased with the 
contemplation of itself, but of little benefit to others, 
and consistent with great indolence, if not with 
great vice. But St. James and St. Paul have de- 
termined in another manner : If a brother or sister 
be nahed^ and be destitute of daily food^ and one 
of you say unto them^ Depart in peace^ be ye warm- 
edy and be ye filled; notwithstanding ye give them 
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^^not those things which are needful for the body; 

^ what doth itprqfitf And St. Paul is so far from 

fc considering charity as a mere inactive affection, that 
he represents it as the sum and substance, and ful- 

I filling of the law. ^ Ye owe no man any things 
(so the scope and sense of the place seems to re- 

! quire it should be rendered, ye owe no man any 
things) hut to love one another : that is, all the 
duties which man owes to man are comprehended 
in this of love, or charity; for he that loveth an- 
other hath fulfilled the law. For surely he that 
loves another will not injure him, either in his bed, 
or person, or property, or reputation, or so much as 
covet any thing that is his ; he will neither commit 
adultery, nor kill, nor steal, nor bear false witness, 
nor covet ; on the contrary, he will serve and assist 
him in all these respects as opportunity offers, or oc- 
casions require ; and therefore, by just consequence, 
he that thus loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 
For all these duties relating to our neighbour, and 
if there be any other commandment of this kind, it 
and they are all briefly comprehended in this say- 
ing, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. Particular duties and virtues have indeed dis- 
tinct names of their own, but still they are all but 
parts and branches. of tms royal law. And all trans- 
gressions of duty are in reality transgressions of 
this same law of love, however they may be marked 
by various denominations : for aU the law is ful- 
filled in one word^ even in this J Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 

Having observed thus much concerning the na- 

^ Romans xiii. 8. 
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ture, extent, and influence of charit j, I come in tk 
next place to shew 

Upon what accounts it is so highly commendei 
And, 

First, It is worthy of all commendation, and of 
that high preference which the apostle has given it, 
because it is a divine perfection ; and in the posaes- 
sion and practice of it consists our noblest imitatiaD 
of Ood himself : for God is lone. St. John has been 
accused, very wrongfully, of stealing his doctrines 
from Plato ; which he learnt at the feet of a more 
heavenly Teacher. But this sentence of his pots 
one in mind of the theology of that sublime philoso- 
pher, who represents the Supreme Being under the 
name and notion of to oyotfoy, pure Goodness. There 
is little difference here but in names ; for there is 
no goodness without love or benevolence: and St. 
Paul has joined them together in one emphatical 
period, where he prays for the Thessalonians \ that 
Grod would fulfil towards them all the benevolence 
of his goodness. The instances and arguments of 
the goodness of God are commensurate with the 
creatures of his power, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works. Even the inanimate parts of 
the world, though no proper objects of goodness, 
yet, considered in their relative use, are ailments 
of it. If we rise one step higher in the scale of be- 
ings, and contemplate those which are endued with 
life and sense, we shall find an ample provision 
made for them, that they may be able to preserve 
the one and gratify the other. Man, who was made 
in his Creator's image, still more largely partakes of 
his bounty ; and though the good are his friends and 

^ 2 Thess. i. ii. 
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t favourites in a peculiar manner, yet are* the ordi- 
nary blessings of his providence promiscuously dealt 

i amongst the children of men. He causeth his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the goody and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 

And as for the evils which are sown in life, 
though they chequer this delightful landscape, and 
darken the scene a little, yet they cast no imputa- 
tion of cruelty upon God, when it is considered, that 
in the end they work for us a fobr more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ; giving scope and oc- 
casion in the mean time for the noblest exercise of 
virtue, and affording the most instructive examples, 
as of the bravest suffering virtues on the one hand, 
so of the most active charity on the other. The rich 
and the poor, the sick and the sound, meet here, and 
are intermixed together, that, like the members of 
the human body, they may have the same care one 
for another I and when one suflfers, the rest may 
sympathise with it and relieve it. But what room 
could there be for this fellow-feeling and compas- 
sion, the most amiable part of our nature, and de- 
servedly called humanity y if all the members were 
exempt both from weakness and disorder ? Again, 

Charity is more excellent than the gifts before 
mentioned, because it is more beneficial to the pos- 
sessor himself. A man may speak with the tongues 
of men and qf angels^ and yet be no better than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. Nay, he 
may enjoy aU those gifts and graces in their full 
latitude and perfection, and yet, after aU, be himself 
a castaway. But he that walks in the more exceU 
lent way shall never fail. With regard to present 
happiness, he has within himself a perpetual source 
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of delight, as he has the art of making other men's 
satisfaction productive of his own, and cannot do a 
good action to another, without at the same time 
doing one to himself. And highly just and true in 
this sense is that maxim of our Lord's, // is mare 
blessed to give than to receive. It affords more 
self-satisfaction, more true joy of heart, when that 
heart is inflamed with charity, to confer a benefit 
than to receive it. Then, a person of this benevolent 
temper is free from those pestilent passions which 
are the great troublers of human life. Whenever he 
turns his view inwards, he finds all r^ular within; 
he finds a little image of heaven pictured in his own 
breast ; he finds all that harmony of affections, and 
all that rectitude of will, in which the first Adam 
was created^ and which the second came to restore. 
There can be little doubt as to the ftiture happiness 
of a person who has arrived to so great a degree of 
Christian perfection : he seems to have a clear title 
to obtain that mercy, which he was always ready 
to shew; and the natural frailties consistent with 
this exalted state of charity wiD surely be covered 
by it. And, 

As charity is more excellent than the other gifts 
and graces upon a personal, so is it also upon a pub- 
lic account ; it being not only more beneficial to the 
possessor, but li^^ewise to the rest of mankind. No- 
thing is more self-evident than that we are a system 
of beings, related to and dependant upon one an- 
other. We cannot subsist in any order, or with any 
comfort, without one another's concurrence and sup- 
port. And though self-love and private interest 
might prompt us to afford it in several instances, 
yet upon the whole we need not scruple to aflSrm 
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that they would prove defective. We have it much 
oftener in our power to occasion the misery, than to 
increase the happiness of our fellow-creatures, and 
were' there no charity amongst us, we should almost 
always have it in our will. Without this, personal 
accomplishments would be dangerous to the public, 
as they give the possessor greater scope to execute 
his mischievous designs; and amongst all animals, 
none is more mischievous than that which is de- 
fined to be rational, when he hath once left off to 
behave himself wisely y and to do good. Let us 
suppose a number of men endued with all the quali- 
fications of an apostle^ but utterly void of that spirit 
of love so conspicuous in those of our blessed Sa- 
viour. And it is more than probable that we should 
find them inflicting diseases, instead of healing them ; 
and sending men to the grave, instead of raising 
them from it. And as these gifts, without charity, 
would be destructive of public happiness, so faith 
and hope^ which are better than these, would not at 
all promote it. For these are acts of the mind, 
which terminate in a man's self, and have no aspect 
and influence upon the rest of the world. Whereas 
the reverse is true of charity, which streams forth in 
good offices upon all occasions to all persons. It 
exerts itself in pity to the miserable, in protection 
to the distressed; to the ignorant it administers 
counsel, to the indigent relief; it comforts those 
who are upon the bed of languishing^ and giveth 
medicine to heal their sickness. It is, in short, the 
source and spring of every social virtue ; and a faith- 
ful discharge of all the relative duties is its genuine 
effect. Upon this account it is said to be of the 
same importance in the moral world that motion is 
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reasonable creatures. For this is plainly acknow- 
ledging him as our only rightful Governor and Lord, 
preferring his service to that of any other master, 
and esteeming even the reproach, which too often 
attends it, a greater honour and advantage than 
can be expected from any other course of behaviour. 
This therefore is doing honour to the character 
and cause of God, as far as any thing can do so, 
that proceeds from frail and faUible mortals, and 
what he himself is pleased to accept and interpret 
as if it really contributed to his glory. And when 
wicked and foolish men shew themselves regardless 
of every obligation of this kind, good Christians wiU 
remember that they are the salt of the earthy and 
vtrill preserve as many as they can from the general 
corruption ; that they are a city upon an hill, and 
therefore obliged to make the best appearance upon 
account of their eminent situation ; that they are the 
light of the worldy and are therefore to be of ex- 
emplary goodness, and to let their light so shine be- 
fore men^ that they may see their good worksy and 
glorify their Father which is in heaven. Now with 
regard to the distribution of private charity, we are 
to take heed that we do not our alms before men^ 
to be seen of them ; for if their praise was our mo- 
tive, it will also be our reward. And therefore such 
good works as these, done too secretly to be seen, 
though entitled to a reward from God, cannot re- 
ddund so much to his honour as public benefactions: 
where the general end being known to be that of 
doing good, the motive of each particular contri- 
butor should be presumed coincident with it. And 
this once supposed, the more public the charity is, 
it is the more exemplary, more openly avowing the 
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cause of virtue, doing honour to God and credit to 
religion. * 

Such public benefactions advance the credit of re- 
ligion. For what is it that can make religion lose 
its credit^ but its becoming only a form and a name, 
without influence and without power ? Let it once 
appear to have some sway in the world, and that 
they who profess, think themselves concerned to ob- 
serve it, and it will soon regain its ancient value 
and esteem. It will once more lift up its head in its' 
own native loveliness and splendour ; and the acU 
versary^ seeing its good effects, will he ashamed^ 
having no evil thing to say of it. 

Secondly, Works of public beneficence do honour 
to our age and country. They tend in some mea- 
sure to silence the common complaint, that the 
former days were better than these; a preference 
perhaps which is often founded only upon this, that 
we know little of their private vices, while *many 
public monuments of their piety are still remaining. 
And if that spirit of public charity, which seems to 
be reviving in our age, meet with the encourage- 
ment it deserves, it may transmit the memory of it 
down to posterity with great marks of advantage, 
and render it worthy both of the praise and imita- 
tion of future generations. So again when a stranger 
cometh from a far country, full of prejudice, it may 
be, against the manners and customs of ours, and is 
offended perhaps at the vices of private persons, 
though probably not worse than those he left at 
home; when he comes to reflect on the charitable 
provision which is made for the sick and needy in 
many parts of this kingdom, he will be ready to 
conclude, that if we be not saints, yet we are men 
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who are touched with the feeUng of their infirm- 
ities; and that so many public benefactions are an 
argument of public virtue. 

Lastly, They do good to men ; to those who can 
do little good to themselves, who labour at once un- 
der the wants and the infirmities of our nature, and 
would probably perish, many of them, under this 
twofold burden, if they were not thus enabled io 
bear it. The case of such miserable objects speaks 
for itself; and I shall not need to remind you of 
any motives to a duty which you are so ready to 
practise of yourselves. A duty, to which we are 
prompted by the instincts and impressions of our 
nature, and called upon ever to observe by the pre- 
cepts of our religion, in a voice that speaks from 
heaven. A duty, which is every way bound upon 
us, as we are men of the same common nature, as 
we are members of the same civil society, and, above 
all, as we are members of that immortal society, the 
kingdom and church of Christ ; who for this end 
gave himself for us^ that lie might redeem us from 
all iniquity y and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. Doing good was 
the business of his life while he was in the world, 
and will be the chief subject of his inquiry when he 
returns to judge it. It is the characteristic of his 
religion, the badge of his disciples, the glory of the 
Christian name, the perfection of the human nature, 
the noblest imitation of God himself, and the readi- 
est way to fulfil the whole duty of man. Thi^ there- 
fore is the way ; let us walk in it. 
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